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it there is much of interest in the worth and solidity 
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N.Y.Q. PRODUCTS 
with their notable purity and high standard, should 
claim the attention and active interest of every 
druggist, and lead him to specify this brand in 
his orders. 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER 16, 1911. 


OUR EXTRA CONVENTION 
EDITION. 


This number of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter contains a complete 
stenographic report of the proceedings 
of the thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, which was held in New 
York from Tuesday to Friday, inclu- 
sive, Of last week. The importance of 
the proceedings of this convention to 
the entire drug and allied trades de- 
mands that we print them promptly, 
and it would be impracticable to do 
this satisfactorily to our readers or 
vurselves were we to include the 
ports in a regular issue, the prompt 
publication of which would necessarily 
be interfered with. 

Our readers are therefore advised 
that this number is issued as an extra 
edition, and is sent to all of our sub- 
scribers without additional charge. 

Sessa 
CONVENTION OF NATIONAL 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


thirty-seventh annual conven- 
the National Wholesale Drug- 
Association held New York 
city last week will long be remembered 
for the harmony that reigned and the 
enthusiasm and loyalty to 
ation the members 
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numbers than 
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public against the illegal sale of such | to St. 


drugs, and to guard against the mis- 
representations of makers of and deal- 
in nostrums, a 
special committee was selected to 
watch carefully all narcotic legisla- 
tion that may be proposed in Congress 
the State Legislatures. 

The reports presented and discussed 
during the sessions were of the great- 
est interest and many of them will at- 
tract wide attention on the part of the 
public. The report on fire insurance 
and the debate on the cause and pre- 
of of the utmost im- 
portance, The opinions of men who are 
scientists and regarding the 
causes of fires which broke out in their 
Own warehouses are illuminating. The 
of the much misunderstood 
subject of spontaneous combustion will 
be studied by 
rance the 


ers useless or noxious 


or 


vention fires is 


chemists 


discussion 


closely 
in 


fire insu- 
and, we 


every 
expert country, 


President THEODORE F. 


Louis, at which time the~St. 
, Louis branch was established. In 1872 
we find him in Ft. Wayne again, at- 
| tending Concordia College, from which 
.institution of learning he graduated 
with the highest honors. 

He then entered the retail depart- 
ment of the Ft. Wayne house, where 
he remained for two years, becoming 
acquainted with the various articles 
comprising the druggist’s stock, but 
this knowledge, in his estimation, was 
not sufficient. He, therefore, took up 
the study of chemistry in the Michigan 
University, at. Ann Arbor, Mich., where 
he took the full course with great 
credit to himself. 

After graduating he returned to St. 
Louis, where he devoted severai years 
to clerking in various retail drug 
stores to familiarize himself with the 
retail druggist’s wants. He is, there- 
fore, thoroughly conversant with every 
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the leading insurance com- 
panies are at the time of writing this 
waiting anxiously for this issue of the 
to read what was said on the 
Of to wide 
drug trade the 
and and 


may say, 


Reporte 


equal interest a 
the 


legislation 


subject 


circle outside are 


reports on credits 
collections. 

Dr. William Jay the 
tiring president, won the admiration of 
all the He 
was the care- 
ful administrator of the 
Association. He representa- 
the best New York 
business man, who takes an interest in 
the and of this 
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convention, 
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the affairs of 
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ompanied his parents 


phase of the drug business, both whole- 
sale and retail. 

When Meyer 
pany established a 
Kansas City 1879, Mr, Meyer 
charge of the financial management, 
and remained there until 1887, when his 
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manage- 
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established), assuming entire 
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president. 
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tape necessary to secure an au- 
dience. Considering the multitudinous 
duties devolving on him, it is remark- 
able that he is able to direct all of the 
details of the business so successfully, 
and it can only be accounted for by 
his thorough belief and practice in 
systematization. He is a. believer in 
the axiom, “Early to bed and early to 
rise,” and he is usually at the office 
long before the signal is given for the 
business of the day to commence. 

In a recent address to the employes 
of his concern, Mr. Meyer spoke as fol- 
lows:—‘‘It is alone by earnest and hon- 
est co-operation among all of us that 
we can accomplish the best results, and 
I say it with much pride that nowhere 
is there a more loyal, earnest and in- 
telligent corps of hard workers than it 
is my great privilege to be associated 
with in the house with which we are 
connected.” This is only an example 
of his desire to give the employes of 
Meyer Brothers’ Drug Company due 
credit for their part in the success of 
the business. Mr. Meyer is a domestic 
man in every sense of the word, and 
is never so happy as when in his own 
home he is surrounded by his wife and 
children. Mr. Meyer is one of the most 
popular men in the drug business, but 
what is more pleasing to him than all 
other honors which have been offered 
is the fact that every one of the nu- 
merous employes of Meyer Brothers’ 
Drug Company is thoroughly loyal and 
considers the head of the house not 
only an employer, but a friend and a 
good counselor as welf. We congratu- 
late the members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association upen 
the seleci\"% of Mr. Meyer as their 
president. The Association has always 
had broad-gauged men at its head, and 
in Mr. Meyer it has a man of unusual 
executive ability. 

———_—— 


ADDRESS OF THE RETIRING 
PRESIDENT. 


Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, retiring 
president of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, in address 
to the convention dealt vigorously with 
many matters of vital importance to 
the entire drug trade. The stand he 


is 


his 


jhas always taken regarding the need 


for limiting the sales of habit-forming 
drugs is as well known to the general 
public as to those in the trade, and he 
naturally spoke strongly on this sub- 
ject when reviewing the work of the 
past year. Dr. Schieffelin is the second 
member of his house to preside over a 
convention of the N. W. D. A., a fact 
to which he alluded in the course of his 
remarks. 

Dr. Schieffelin referred briefly to the 
of this country with foreign 
and expressed regret that 
Canada had accepted the 
Reciprocity measure. His argument in 
favor of some international agreement 
to check breaches of the peace by 
minor powers will attract attention, as 
will his reference to the little war be- 
tween Italy and Turkey. He strongly 
favored arbitration to check the waste 
and interruptions to business caused by 
strained relations between nations. 


relations 
countries 
not 


The retiring president does not seem 
to anticipate much trouble to business 
in general from the Sherman anti-trust 
law now that it has been interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the “light of reason.” He dis- 
cussed the probable effects of the Miles 
and the decision in the 
and 


vs. Park case 


Johnson “cancer cure” case; 
thought that the drug trade in general 
desired to prevent all fraud in the sale 
He hoped that 
would support Presi- 
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ENTH ANNUAL MEETING — 


OF THE 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, October 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1911 


LARGEST 
TORY OF 


PRESIDENT SCHIEFFELIN’S 


ATTENDANCE OF MEMBERS AT ANY CONVENTION 
ASSOCIA TION—HARMONY 
ADDRESS 
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FOR 


AND ENTHUSIASM 


REVIEWS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS ANY PROBLEMS THAT CONFRONT THE DRUG TRADE 


FIRE 


INSURANCE REPORT AND 


DEBATE OF UNUSUAL IN- 


TEREST—SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION AND OTHER CAUSES 
ST. 
Ss 


OF FIRES 

LOUIS, 
1912 

BANQUET — THOSE 


FIRS'T SESSION, TUESDAY MORNING, 
OCTOBER 9, 1911. 


The President, Dr. William 
Schieftelin, of New York, called 
meeting to order at 10:30 o’clock. 

The President:—It gives me pleasure 
to call to order the thirty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, being its 
second annual meeting as a corpora- 
tion. 

We of this town are very fond of re- 
ferring to it as “Little Old New York,” 
and we were to have been welcomed 
by the president of the Borough of 
Manhattan, which represents Little Old 
New York, the island that we are on; 
but, unfortunately, he is ill to-day and 
confined to his house with a very severe 
cold, and so the president of the Board 
of Aldermen has kindly come to ex- 
tend a word of welcome to this Asso- 
ciation. 

You know for years we have been.ac- 
customed here to be governed by the 
Irish; and then when we elected a re- 
form government we picked out the 
men most expert both by their achieve- 
ments and training to govern us, and 
if we find such an one an Irishman, 
we are glad to put him at the head of 
affairs. And this is a case in point, 
and I am delighted to introduce the 
Hon. John Purroy Mitchel, president 
of the Board of Aldermen. (Applause.) 


John 


Jay 
the 


of Welcome by Hon, 
Purroy Mitchell. 


Mitchell:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association.—The illness of 
President McAneny—which I am glad 
to say is merely temporary—has given 
me the grateful duty of extending to 
you the very sincere and heartfelt wel- 
come of the city of New York on this 
occasion of your convention. 

The city, I think, recognizes in the 
business that you represent one of 
those that has contributed materially 
to the prestige, the advancement, the 
material growth and greatness of the 


Address 


Mr. 


city of New York; in so doing the city | 


is glad to send a representative to your 
convention and formally extend to you 
the best wishes of New York and with 
the hope that your deliberations here 
will result in the material advancement 
and development of the business that 
this convention represents. 

It is somewhat a coincidence 
filling another of Mr. McAneny’s 
gagements this morning I should just 
come to you from the convention of 
the State Homeopathic Association—I 
suppose I might refer to them as one 
class of your customers. Surely your 
business and that of the medical pro- 
fession proceed hand in hand. It 
might be suggested, as a problem, 
whether your business was an out- 
growth and development of medical. 
science, or whether medical science 
was an outgrowth of your business as 
it is administered to-day; but leaving 
that great problem aside to be settled 
by some one more competent, I merely 
wish to assure you of the appreciation 
of the city at your presence and of the 
best wishes of the city and those who 
represent her in the local government. 
(Applause.) 

President Schieffelin:—I will ask to 
respond to the welcome of the city, 
which has been so heartily extended to 
us, one of our distinguished Western 
visitors, Mr. W. A. Hover, of Denver. 

Mr. Hover:—Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen of the Association.—This is a 
little unexpected in a way. 

New York, while being one of the 
oldest cities of this country, I am very 
glad to say, is represented by some of 
the youngest citizens of the country— 
one at least. We all know of New York 
and know what New York stands for. 
New York is the metropolis of the 
United States, and is so recognized, 
especially in the West. We are always 
glad to come to New York; we are al- 
ways glad to meet New Yorkers; they 
always stand for something, and that 
generally is the best, both commercially 
and in other directions. 

New York has problems to solve that 
do not exist in any other city in the 
country, and the manner in which the 
city is solving those problems is a sub- 
ject matter of interest to every citizen 
of the country. 

Mr. President of the Board of Alder- 
men, we are very glad, indeed, to be 
here with you this morning; you could 
not huve prepared a better reception 
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for us in the shape of the weather, and 
we hope that you will be able to ar- 
range that the succeeding days may 
be as pleasant as it is to-day and that 
the week may wind up as is promised 
by its commencement. (Applause.) 
President Schieffelin:—The chairman 
of the Committee on Arrangements, 
Mr. Thomas P. Cook, will make an- 
nouncements regarding the plans the 
committee has made. 
Announcement of Entertainment. 


Thomas P. Cook:—Mr. 
Ladies and Gentlemen:—On 


President, 
behalf of 


{ 
want 
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that will facilitate your getting 
home from New York. (Applause.) 

President Schieffelin:—Next in the 
order of business is calling the roll of 
the members, The roll is quite a long 
one, and it has been usual at, our con- 
ventions to omit calling the roll, and 
if there is no objection we will omit 
calling the roll. (No objection.) 

Now we come to the reading of the 
minutes of the-last meeting. We have 
all received the minutes, which are 
printed and comprise some six hundred 
pages, and if there is no objection we 
will omit reading the minutes. (No ob- 
jection.) 

The reception of delegates from other 
associations is the next order of busi- 
ness, and I will ask the secretary to 
read the credentials, 


The Sccretary:—We have credentials | 


from the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociations, which are follows: 
Thomas P. Cook, chairman, New York; 
Fred L. Carter, Boston; J. H. Beal, 
Scic, Ohio; Theo. F. Myer, St. Louis; 
Howard Brewer, Worcester, Mass. 

President Schieffelin:—We will be 
pleased to hear from the chairman of 
the delegates, Mr. Cook. 

Thomas P. Cook:—Mr. President, La- 
dies and Gentlemen—At the request of 
Mr. Downing, the president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
I come here to extend to you greetings 
from that association and to express 
the hope that your proceedings will be 
a benefit to them as well as to you. 

It is believed by co-operation along 
certain lines between the two organiza- 
tions much good can be accomplished, 
certainly in procuring and favoring 


as 
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the Committee of Arrangements, I 
would ask you to pay some attention 
to your programme and be as punctual 
as possible for each of the events and 
meetings, as they must proceed along 
promptly, and this also applies for the 
few entertainments that we have pre- 
pared. 

This evening, as you may know, we 
will have the president’s reception, and 
that will be in the large ballroom on 
this floor, immediately to the north, and 
you will assemble, if you please, in the 
corridors here, and Mr. Main will have 
charge of that to-night, and if you will 
follow his guidance I am very sure you 
Will have a delightful occasion. 

There is one feature that is not on 
the coupon book, and that is for Fri- 
day at 2 o’clock, when there will be a 
steamboat ride on the North River. 
We had thought it would be too cold, 
und we first concluded to abandon the 
boat ride, but we have been shown 
that we were mistaken, so we will have 
the boat ride, and you will gather at 
the North River at Forty-second street 
ut 2 o’clock on Friday. 

Those who wish to secure tickets for 
the Hippodrome in exchange for their 
coupon will please do before 2 
o'clock to-day, aS we must return un- 
used tickets at that time. 

The agents for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will be in attendance to-mor- 
row in Parlor D and help you with 
Puliman accommodations ‘or furnish 
any other information that you 


sO 


proper legislation and the defeating of 
bad legislation, and whatever’ the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
can do to assist this Association along 
these lines I am quite sure they will be 
very glad to do. 

President Schieffelin:—We 
hear from our former president, 
Thomas F. Main, in response to 
Cook. 

Mr. Thomas F. Main:—Mr, Chairman, 
it is always a pleasure for this Associa- 
tion to greet delegates from the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, that 
old association which embodies in its 
membership all the branches of the 
drug trade. A delegate need hardly be 
assured of a hearty welcome here, not 
only now but at all times, although I 
remember on one occasion there was a 
question whether the American Phar- 
maceutical Association would admit 
delegates from this body. Some of us 
may remember a meeting of that asso- 
ciation which took place in Niagara 
Falls, when some of the grand men 
who founded that association were 
there as delegates, when there was a 
question raised as to whether this As+ 
sociation could be allowed representa- 
tion. At that meeting it was settled, I 
think, for all time that our delegates 
were always welcome at their meet- 
ings, and I can assvre that gentleman 
whe has spoken for that association 
that their delegates wili always be wel- 
come at meetings of our body. We are 
glad to have them with us to-day. 


will ask to 
Mr. 
Mr. 


may ! (Applause.) 


; us 


| Syracus 





|} them welcome in our midst. 


President Schieffelin:—Are there 
further delcgates? 

Secretary Toms:—The New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association sends 
the ercdentials of the gentlemen 
are to appear here as delegates 
that association, which are as 
Nelson P. Snow, chairman, 

David M. Cowen, Buffalo; 
Sidney H. Carragan, New York; Fred 
S. Rogers, Middletown; S. V. B. Swann, 
New York: Lee Wiltsee, New York. 

President Sechieffelin:—We will be 
glad to hear from the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Snow. (No response.) 

Mr. S. V. B. Swann:—Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Snow will not be here to-day. 

President Schieffelin:—We will 
glad to hear from Mr, Swann then. 
N. Y¥. State Pharma- 
Association, 
Mr. President 
the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association extends to 
you its greetings—its heartiest greet- 
ings. Last year you honored New York 
city by your choice of president, and 
you also honored one of the most prom- 
inent New Yorkers who had done so 
much for reform in the retail pharma- 
ceutical world, Dr. William Jay Schief- 
felin, and we felt more than flattered; 
We were greatly honored. 

We sincerely hope that the Associa- 
tion meeting here this week will be 
such that it will be of mutual advan- 
tage, not only to yourselves, but to the 
retailer as well, and we sincerely hope 
that the effort will be made to curtail 
far as possible the sales of habit- 
forming drugs, and secure to the retail 
trade better service from freight and 
express transportation. I thank you. 
(Applause.) 

President Schieffelin:—The chairman 
will ask Mr. Charles S. Martin, of 
Nashville, to respond for the Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Charles S. Martin:—Mr, 
dent and Gentlemen—It is 
pleasure for this Association to 
pharmaceutical associations of 


any 


who 
from 
follows:— 


be 


Greetings from 
ceutical 

Mr. S. V. B. 
and Gentlemen, 


Swann: 


as 


Presi- 
always @ 
greet 

the 


}country, and especially so in this case 


of the Association here in New York, 
They send their greetings, and we bid 
And while 
we appreciate the remarks that have 
just been made, yet desire to say that 
in selecting our president we honored 
ourselves as well as their Association. 
and so long as such men as Dr. Schief- 
felin have charge of our affairs we may 
well know that we will continue at all 
times to do what is right in the dis- 
tribution and sale of the habit-forming 
drugs. We bid them welcome to our 
meeting, and trust they will make 
themselves at home with us. (Ap- 
plause.) 

President Schieffelin: 
further delegates? 

Secretary Toms:—Mr. President, 
have the credentials of the delegates 
from the Maine Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, which are as follows:—H. B. 
Pennell, Portland; A. B. Hodsdon, 
Portland; B. R. Lane, Portland. 

President Schieffelin:—Is the chair- 
man of the delegates from Maine pres- 
sent? If not, we will hear from Mr. 
Hodsdon. 

Mr. A. B. Hodsdon:—Mr. 
Ladies and Gentlemen—The Maine 
Pharmaceutical Association extends 
its fraternal greetings and best wishes 
to the convention of the Wholesale 
Druggists. (Applause.) 

The President:—Mr. Lattimer, of 
Columbus, will say a word in response 
to the Maine greetings. 

Mr. George W. Lattimer:—Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is a great pleasure to receive 
grectings from the great Northeastern 
States, and I should be excused for 
starting to say Northwestern, as we 
are so used to speak and to think 
about the great Northwest that we for- 
get that we have a great Northeast. 

I understand that Maine has 
changed her position recently from a 
prohibition State to a wet State. I 
suppose in bringing greetings from 
Maine now they will bring cheer with 
them, whenever they come, and we will 
have a joyful meeting instead of a dry 
meeting, that we have been in the 
habit of having in the past. I do not 
know whether our representative has 
anything with him or not, but I know 
there are a good many members here 
who are watching with expectancy 
what may happen. (Laughter.) 

We are always pleased to 
the greetings of our State associa- 
tions, and it is to be deplored that 
more of our retail men do not come to 
our meetings, because there is undoubt- 
edly a great need for closer union be- 
tween the wholesalers and the retail- 
ers. I am sure that the wholesalers feel 
that we should have a very close con- 
nection with the retailers. They fur- 
nish us our bread and butter, and we 
wish to have them feel as well towards 
us as possible. 

We are always extending 
hand of fellowship, especially to the 
retail drug trade, and we are pleased 
to have the delegates remain here and 
receive their greetings, and hope they 
will enjoy the proceedings of our con- 
vention. (Applause.) 

President Schieffelin:—Are 
other delegates present? 
sponse.) 

It is our custom to extend the privi- 
leges of the floor to the delegates from 
other associations. 

We have had word 
that Dr. Herrara, of 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., i Inc. 


81 Maiden Lane, New York City 


Manufacturers of 


CREAM TARTAR, 994—100%, Crystals and Powdered. 
TARTARIC ACID, 993- - 100%, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered 
CITRIC ACID, 994 100%, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered. 


ROCHELLE SALT, 993— 100%, Powdered and Crystals. 
BORIC ACID, 994—100%, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered. 


BORAX, 994_100%, Crystals, Granulated and Powdered. 


Bismuth Subnitrate Bismuth Subgallate 
Seidlitz Mixture Bismuth Subcarbonate 
Refined Camphor Calomel 

Potassium lodide | Corrosive Sublimate 
lodoform, Powd. and Cryst. Red Precipitate 

lodine Resublimed White Precipitate 
Chloroform Strychnine, (All Salts of) 
Sodium Benzoate Scale Salts of Iron 
Tannic Acid, Pharmaceutical & Technical Sodium Salicylate 


Also a General Line of Chemicals for Medicinal 
and Technical Uses 
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Mr. Herrara 
glad to have 
that Mr. 


to convey the greetings 
gists in Havana. Were 
present I would be very 
him speak to us now—I 
Mayo is now looking for him. 

Mr. Mayo:—We will appreciate the 
privilege of conveying the greetings of 
our Association and Dr. Herrara is ex- 
pected here, to arrive very soon. He 
was Called out of town on business, an 
engagement which he made some time 
ago, and will be here a little later. 

President Scheffelin:—The next in or- 
der of business igs the address of the 
president. Will the first vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Lattimer, be good enough to 
tuke the chair? 

(First Vice-President Lattimer in 
chair.) 

The 
hear 
dent. 


see 
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The President’s 


Gentlemen of the National 
Druggists’ Association: 

It has been many years silce a presi- 
dent of this Asscoiation had the privilege 
of presiding in his home city, and 1 fully 
appreciate the compliment which you paid 
me last year in selecting New York as the 
place for this year’s meeting. This is the 
fourth time the Association has met here, 
and we New Yorkers are always happy 
to pe the hosts of such agreeable guests. 
If you will pardon a personal allusion, I 
will recall that this is the second con- 
vention over which a representative of my 
business house has had the honor to pre- 
side. In 1883, when the Association first 
met in New York, its president was the 
late William A. Gellatly, who was for 
many years a member of the firm of W. 
H. Schieffelin & Company. 

Although less than eleven months have 
elapsed since our last meeting, this brief 
period has been marked by events of un- 
usual importance and far-reaching re- 
sults, not only in this country, but in 
other parts of the world. The President 
of the United States has achieved fame 
for himself and this nation by negotiat- 
ing the arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France. Unfortunately the 
Senate adjourned without taking action 
on these treaties, which had already re- 
ceived the enthusiastic approval of Great 
Britain and France. The treaties provide 
for a judicial settlement of disputes be- 
tween the United States and those na- 
tions, and it is earnestly hoped that the 
Senate will not fail to approve them at 
the next meeting of Congress. When 
tnree of the leading nations of the world 
are pledged to the peaceful adjustment 
of all questions arising between them, a 
long step forward will have been taken 
toward the suppression of war, that most 
terrible scourge of mankind, and other 
nations will undoubtedly be disposed to 
follow such a good example. The main- 
tenance of International peace is perhaps 
the greatest blessing that could be con- 
ferred upon the human race, and no 
stronger proof could be desired that the 
world is growing better than the fact 


that three powerful nations are seriously 


considering the abolition of war for any 
reason whatever. ; 

The declaration by Italy of war against 
Turkey adds emphasis to the plea that 
the world should have an international 
police to pevent brigandage and aggres- 
sion. 

I recommend that this Association adopt 
suitable resolutions urging that the Sen- 
ate of the United States accept as fully 
as possible the general principle of arbi- 
tration between this country and other 
nations agreeable to it. p 

That there is a tendency toward arbitra- 
tion in various directions is shown by the 
recent announcement of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York that it has estab- 
lished a plan for the settlement of busi- 
ness disputes by arbitration to avoid 
costly and dilatory litigation in the courts. 
This system of friendly arbitration in 
business indicates a decided progress in 
the adoption of civilized methods of ad- 
justing differences among men without 
the bitterness of conflict. 

The reciprocity treaty negotiated by the 
United States with the Canadian Govern- 
ment would have resulted in closer and 
more friendly commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries, and the recent 
rejection of the treaty by the people of 
Canada caused general surprise and re- 
gret throughout the United States. 

Since we last met the Supreme Court of 
the United States has handed down some 
of the most important decisions that It 
has ever rendered from a business stand- 
point. First came the decision in the 
case of the Dr. Miles Medical Company 
vs. John D. Park & Sons Company, which 
was against the plaintiffs, who then pro- 
ceeded to adopt a different plan for the 
distribution of their proprietary medi- 
eines, which are now actually consigned 
to both the wholesaler and the retailer, 
who act simply as agents of the Dr. Miles 
Medical Company. A more extended ref- 
erence to this matter will be made in 
the report of our Committee on Proprig- 
tary Goods at this meeting. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the suits of the United States against the 
Standard Oil Company and the American 
Tobacco Company were adverse to both 
defendants, which were adjudged to be 
illegal combinations within the meaning 
of the Sherman anti-trust act and ordered 
to reorganize in such a manner as not to 
conflict with the law. Notwithstanding 
the drastic character of these decisions, 
they contained some encouragement for 
the business world, because the court 
applied the ‘rule of reason’’ in reaching 
its conclusions. 

In approving the construction_of the 
Sherman law by the Supreme Court in 
these decisions, Mr. William B. Horn- 
blower, a prominent attorney of New 
York city, recently used in an address 
before the American Bar Association the 
following language:— 

This statute never has been and never can 
be literally and_ strictly applied. To so 
apply it would produce chaos in the business 
world. The statute must be applied not 
according to its language, but according to 
its reasonable meaning, or else it becomes 
the instrument of injustice and of ruin to 
the mercantile community. 

The test as laid down by the Chief Jus- 
tice In his opinions in these cases, and con- 
eurred in by all the Justices except Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan, is that contracts are within the 
statute which “unduly” restrain trade. 
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“unduly,” 
logical, reasonable 
quite true that the test of 
an undue re straint of trade 
question which the court 
each as it comes up, 
and circumstances of that 
case, but the same is true of a vast number 
of other matters which are the subject of 
litigation Where a hard and fast rule can- 
not be applied, then it is m sary that dis- 
eretion should be allowed to the courts in 
determining between what is lawful and 
what is unlawful, what permissible and what 
not permissible. 

I believe that the Sherman 
preted and enforced by the Supreme Court 
is quite adequate far at least as civil 
remedies are concerned, to meet any further 
attempts at dangerous aggregations of cap- 
ital. 

Mr. Hornblower’s statement indicates 
that no amendment of the Sherman law 
is necessary, since the Supreme Court has 
interpreted it in the ‘‘light of reason,” and 
that business will have an opportunity to 
adjust itself to the present law con- 
strued by the court of last resort. 
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DRUG REPORTER 


at the extra session, which 
August last, although sev- 
eral bills were introduced upon the sub- 
ject. I know that the members of this 
Association and the drug trade generally 
ire unanimous in their desire to prevent 
all fraud in the sale of drugs or medi- 
cines, and I earnestly recommend that we 
adopt a resolution expressing our hearty 
approval of the proposed amendment of 
the Food and Drugs Act along the lines 
suggested in President Taft's mess ° 

The endeavor to cust Doctor Wiley had 
such an absolctely opposite effect that 
those who promoted it are left in a ludi- 
crous position. Everybody knows that he 
is honest, and the President, well as 
the prople,, would not tolerate an at- 
tempt to force his resignation on account 
of a technical charge which insinuated 
that he had connived at improper salary 
arrangements. 

This Association was invited to send six 
dplegates, including your president, to the 
annual meeting of the National Civic Fed- 
eration, which was held in New York city 
January 122 to 4, 1911. Acting under the 
authority given me by our constitution, 
I appointed Messrs. Albert Plaut, H. D. 


«ais 


question 
adjourned in 


ige 


as 


ene 


THOMAS P. COOK, Chairman Entertainment Committee. 





As a result of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil case, an 
ible editorial appeared in the New York 
Times May 2, 1911, pointing out that 
there is a great difference between ‘“‘re- 
straint of trade’ and “restraint of com- 
petition,’’ and that the Sehrman law pro- 
hibits the former but not the latter. 
When Senator Sherman first introduced his 
bill it stated that all arrangements, etc., 
intended to prevent or restrain competi- 
tion were unlawful and void. The Times 
editorial showed that after the measure 
was debated in Congress the word ‘‘com- 
petition’? was eliminated from the bill and 
“restraint of trade’’ substituted before its 
passage. This editorial was such an in- 
teresting one that our secretary sent a 
copy of it to each member of the Associa- 
tion shortly after its publication in the 
Times, 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the United States vs. Dr. O. 
4. Johnsen wus most interesting to the 
drug trade. In this case the defendant 
was indicted for shipping an alleged cure 
for cancer, it being claimed that he 
knew such representations were false. 
The court decided in effect that the mis- 
branding clause of the Food and Drugs 
Act of June 30, 1906, applies not to all 
possible false statements, but only to such 
as determine the identity of the article, 
possibly including its strength, quality 
ind purity. Under this intepretation of 
the law, it does not cover any claims 
made for the curative or remedial value 
f medicines, however exaggerated they 
may be. President Taft considered this 
matter of such great importance that he 
sent a special message to Congresss on 
June 2, 1911, calling attention to the 
necessity of passing an amendment to the 
Food and Drugs Act so as to cover know- 
ingly false mis-statements as to the ef- 
fect of drugs or preparations in disease. 
Congress did not take any action upon 


Robbins, W. P. Ritchey, Jacob Weil and 
Thomas F. Main, all of this city, as dele- 
gates, and I also attended the convention, 
ut which I presented a paper on the 
‘Need of Uniform Legislation,’’ with par- 
ticular reference to the food and drugs 
.aws of the various States and the na- 
tion. One of the resolutions adopted at 
the meeting provided for the appointment 
by the president of the National Civic 
Federation of a National Committee on 
Uniform State Legislation, and I was re- 
quested by him to name four members of 
this Association, in addition to myself, to 
serve on such a committee. I designated 
for this purpose Messrs. C. P. Walbridge, 
of St. Louis; Winthrop G. Noyes, of St. 
Paul; Edgar D. Taylor, of Richmond, and 
Cc. Mahlon Kline, of Philadelphia. The 
executive officers of the National Civic 
Federation afterward formed a ‘Pure 
Food and Drugs Department,”’ which held 
its first meeting in New York October 2, 
when the department was organized and 
plans were made for the character and 
scope of its work. It is hoped that this 
new department of the Federation may be 
influential in promoting that uniformity 
between the State and national food and 
drugs laws wrich is 80 much to be de- 
sired. 
The Tariff Commission Asso- 
iation met in Washington January 11 
ind 12, 1911 While the N. W. D. A 
was not invited to send delegates and was 
therefore not represented at the conven- 
tion, your president and two of our prom- 
inent members, Messrs. Albert Plaut and 
Donald McKesson, of New York, were 
present as delegates from other commer- 
cial bodies. The Tariff Association again 
went on record tn favor of the establish- 
ment of a non-partisan tariff commission, 
and it is gratifying that this idea has been 
partially carried out in the appointment of 
the so-called ‘Tariff Board,” which is 
now engaged in the study of the difficult 
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The Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Association will hold 
convention in Chicago, 
and the N. W. D. A, was 
delegates thereto, but I 
uppointing such delegates because the 
date of the convention conflicts with Our 
own meeting this week, and we naturally 
prefer to have Our members attend Our 
convention rather than the one in Chi- 
cago. Delegates were appointed by my 
predecessor to the last convention of the 
Deep Waterway Association, which was 
held at St. Louis in November, 1910, and 
i wrote them that while it was imprac- 
ticable for us to send delegates this year, 
we were heartily in favor of their propo- 
sition. [ based this statement upon the 
fact that we went on record at the Den- 
ver convention in 1907 as being in hearty 
sympathy with this movement. 

During the last session of the Sixty- 
tirst Congress, which expired on March 
1, 1911, hearings were given by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House on 
the Foster bill, imposing a tax upon and 
regulating the production, manufacture 
and distribution of certain habit-forming 
drugs. Your president and chairman of 
our Committee on Legislation, as well as 
other representatives of the drug trade, 
appeared at these hearings and gave 
their views upon this bill, which was 
sweeping in its requirements. The Dill 
required every dealer to affix an internal 
revenue stamp and keep an accurate rec- 
ord, not only of all drugs named in the 
bill, but of all preparations containing 
them in any quantity, no matter how 
small. It would be practically impossible 
for dealers to comply with these require- 
ments, and we urged the committee to 
amend it by not making it apply to the 
minute quentities. It is likely that this 
matter will come up again at the session 
of Congress, which will convene in De- 
cember next, and we know the members 
of this Association are unanimous in their 
desire for the passage of a national law 
which will effectively regulate interstate 
traffic in habit-forming drugs, as stated 
in the resolvrtion which we adopted at our 
meeting last year. 

We who are in 
the responsibility involved in dealing in 
these habit-forming drugs. None of us 
wishes to maxe money by selling drugs 
which will harm our fellow men, 

We cannot with a clear conscience try 
to prevent the passage of effective meas- 
ures to control the sale of narcotics, nor 
is it enough for us to express our ap- 
proval of such legislation and then use no 
effort to secure its enactment. 

It is our duty to be familiar with the 
tacts regarding the effects of these drugs 
and also the extent of their use. 

Nor should we confine our attention to 
drugs alone, because certain so-called soft 
drinks, which have been fortified by the 
aadition of caffeine, are a menace on ac- 
count of their habit-forming character. 
There can be no doubt that their pro- 
miscuous sale to children should’ be 
stopned. 

One of the most important measures 
now pending in Congress is the proposition 
to establish a National Department of 
Hea!th. It has been computed that sick- 
ness and death cost this nation $3,000,000,000 
annually, it the value of the labor lost is 
capitalized. In the United States every 
year there are 1,300,000 deaths, of which 
630,000, according to reliable authorities, 
are due to preventable causes. For many 
years our National Government has ex- 
pended an encrmous amount of money an- 
nually in ascertaining and telling the 
farmers how to prevent diseases among 
hogs, cattle and other animals. This is 
entirely proper, because it helps to con- 
serve the material resources of the na- 
tion, but owing to the lack of necessary 
legislation, the government has not done 
nearly as much toward the conservation 
of human life. It has heen said that the 
United States. because its health agencies 
are distributed among the Treasury De- 
partment, the Department of Agriculture 
and other departments, is the laughing 
stock of Europe, while the people of this 
country are dying from preventable 
causes at the rate of one every minute. 
This is a deplorable situation which the 
various States are unable to control, but 
if we had a Department of Health, with 
the tremendous facilities of the National 
Government at its command, it could 
gather ard disseminate among the people 
information which would result in great- 
ly improving their health and in largely 
reducing the death rate. Leading insur- 
ance companies are now making active 
efforts to prevent disease among their 
policyholders, because they realize that 
it helps their business to prolong life as 
far as possible. The most valuable as- 
set of any nation is the health of its peo- 
ple, and there can be no more effective 
method of conserving human life than the 
spread of sanitary knowledge by the De- 
partment of Health of our National Gov- 
ernment. 

Having the honor of being a 
of the Board of Trustees of the United 
States Pharmaceutical Convention, I am 
able to report that excellent progress has 
been made on the ninth decennial revision 
of the Pharmacopeia. In accordance with 
the recommendation of that convention 
last year the Committee of Revision re- 
cently made public a list of the proposed 
deletions and additions to the Pharmaco- 
peeia. Such publicity will enable those in- 
terested to correspond with the commit- 
tee, and this plan will aid materially in 
producing what we all desire, namely, the 
best Pharmacopeeia this or any country 
has ever had. It is gratifying that the 
Committee on the National Formulary 
has also published similar information 
with reference to the forthcoming re- 
vision of that book 

Many of our members no doubt 
employers’ liability insurance. It 
that the companies furnishing this class 
of insurance have increased their rates, 
which are extremely high in some States 
Their excuse is that they have been forced 
to advance their rates on account of new 
laws which greatly increase the risk of 
such insurance companies. This is such 
an important matter that I recommend 
that our Committee on Fire Insurance be 
requested to study the subject and repo 
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New York 


Importers, Exporters and Jobbers of Drugs and Chemicals. 
Manufacturers of Standard Chemicals and Pharmaceutical 
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Steero Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
A. Gravier, Paris, High Grade Perfumes 
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at our next meeting what, in its opinion, 
can be done to improve the situation, 

The best information I have been able 
to obtain indicates that the wholesale 
drug business throughout the country has 
been fairly good during the past year and 
that some houses will probably be able to 
show an increase in volume of sales over 
the previous year. This is encouraging 
when we consider that in many other 
lines the business of the year has not been 
up to the average. At this writing there 
is an apparent tendency toward caution, 
which is probably due to the uncertainty 
always caused by an approaching revision 
of the tariff. Let us hope that this ques- 
tion will be handled in such a statesman- 
1ike manner as to cause the least pos sible 
disturbance to the business of the nation, 

It has been a pleasure to serve the As- 
sociation, and I again desire to express 
my warm appreciation of the high honor 
you conferred upon me in electing me to 
the presidency of this important organ- 
ization. I am grateful to the members 
for the loyal support they have given me, 
and I wish to thank the chairmen and the 
members of our vaious committees for the 
valuable assistance they have rendered 
my administation. 


Chairman Lattimer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the very excellent address 
of our president. It is replete with 
very many valuable suggestions, of in- 
terest to every section of our nation, 
and should have the careful considera- 
tion of either a committee or the 
Board of Control. There have been 
two different methods of handling the 
president’s address. One has been to 
refer it to the Board of Control for a 
jeter report and another is to refer it 
to a special committee. I believe last 
year it was referred to a special com- 
mittee. What is the pleasure of the 
Association in reference to this ad- 
dress? 

Mr. k. D. Taylor:—Mr, Chairman, I 
move that it be referred to a special 
committee, to be appointed by the 
chairman (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Chairman Lattimer:—The chair wil! 
appoint this committee a little later 

(President Schieffelin resumed the 
chair.) 

Greetings from Favana. 


President Schieffelin:—Dr. Herrera, 
from Havana, is here now, and L have 
pleasure in presenting him to the con- 
vention. 

Dr. Francisco Herrara, Secretary of 
the Havana Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion:—-Mr. LFPresident, it affords me 
great pleasure and honor to be pres- 
ent at this meeting, and Lf only re- 
gret that my lack of commend of the 
IInglish language prevents me from 
saying more than a few words, 

As secretary of the Private ‘ 
ciation of Pharmacists we have in 
llavana, I can say that we are to-day 
in Cuba using a great many American 
pharmaceutical preparations, all of 
which are giving great satisfaction, and 
it is my belief that we shall use still 
inore of the products which are manu- 
factured in this country. 

It also affords me pleasure to say 
that for many vears it has beer my 
privilege to belong to the National As- 
sociation of Pharmacists of this 
country, and in the name of the Na- 
tional Asscciation of Pharmacists of 
Cuba I greet vou, gentlemen, and wish 
you unbounded success. (Applause.) 

President Schieffelin-—May I ask 
Dr. Herrara to convey to the National 
Association in Cuba the best wishes 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association of the United States. 

Dr. Herrara:—Thanks, 

President Schieftelin:—We will now 
listen to the report of our Committee 
on Membership, by Mr. Bradley. 


Report of the Committee on Mem- 
bership. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:— 


Your Committee on Membership begs 
to report as a result of their efforts dur- 
ing the past year the following list of 
applicants for membership in this Asso- 
ciation, under respective heads of ‘‘Active 
Members” and ‘‘Associate Members,’ and 
recommends same for your considera- 
tion:— 

FOR ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


California Drug & Chemical Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Dean, Eley & Robertson, Birmingham \la. 
Mashburn Drug Co., Valdosta, Ga 
Vanzant-Bruce Drug Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (Successors to The Paris Wholesale 
Drug Co., Paris, Texas.) 

Waco Drug Co., Waco, Texa; 


FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERsS. 


American Bank Note Co., New York city. 
8. T. Babbitt, Inc., New York city 
Corning & Co., Peoria, Ill 

Dairy Association Co., Lyndonville, Vt 

Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., Boston, Mass 
Charles R. Doane, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eckman Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Fountain Specialty Co.. Grand Haven, Mich. 
W. F. Gray & Co., Nashville. Tenn 
Wilford Hall Laboratories, Port Chester, 
Ye 2 

J. T. & A. Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W 

©. I. Hood (Co., Lowell, Mas 

The Kells Co., Newburgh, Y 

Victor Koechl & Co., New York city 

Lennox Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 

Major Mfg. Co., New York city 

Mayer Brothers Co., Cincinnati, O 

Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind 

Monroe Glass Co., Monroe, Mich 
Northwestern Pine Tar Co Chicago, Ill. 
The Orrine Company, Inc., Washington, D 
Cc. 

Perth Amboy Chemical Works, New York 
city. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N 


Y 
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Association 
of gratitude. 


Three-In-One expression 
Woodward, 
Respectfully submitted, 
; Bradley, Chairman, 
\. J. More. 
J. Schall. 
Kennedy. 
Johnston, 

Robinson, 
Dronberger. 


~Immortality.”’ 


He gained all 
Yours most gratefully, 


A copy of the procrvedings of the Dallas 
was also 
then wrote your secretary as follows:- 
. Seminole 
Committee. 


President Schieffclin:—It 
twenty- proceedings of the N. 
beautiful 


Toms presented the follow- 
dear husband at 


Secretary 


ing report — They all seem 


Secretary's Report. 





Gentlemen most gratefully, 


Druggists’ 


President 
Wholesale Associa- 
resolutions 
meeting in 
ex-president, 


engrossed 


naturally keeps in close 


activities 


secretary 
estremed 
assistance 
handsomely 


whenever 
following 


unnecessary 
various subjects which will be fully 
presented : 


acknowledg- 
Benton s 
behalf of his mother, 
therefore proceedings 
secretary expected 
accordance 
constitution, 
that he shall present at each annual meet- 
ing a report 
for the Association year. 

seventy-five 


Cleveland, 
requirement 
Association, 
York City: 

> of January 9%, 
the accompanying book con- 
resolutions 


Druggists’ 
ton Street, 
Sir—Your 


engrossed 


beautifully 








CLARENCE G. STONE, Member Entertainment Committee. 





Druggists’ 
ceased father have 


of the proceedings of our meeting at Wholesale 


Novembet 


eate of incorporation, as 


. : Associatic 
the incorporators A PmvEDT 


resolutions 
contained 


gentlemen 
expressed 
appreciative 


ceedings 
Washington 
tributing 
secretaries 
associations, 


Statements 

members 
pharmaceutical esteem by 
sentiments expressed 
cherished dearly 
daughters, 
resolutions, 


furnishing The family, 


proceeaings 
siderable 
be ample 

In this connection 


requirements thanking you 
the secretary calls at- gentlemen Association 
‘ . respectfully, 
xur proceedings for all ex- espe 3 
ind if any of our mem- 
to complete 


good supply 


wish extra President Schieffelin appointed 


orders as as possible. 


minute adopted Association 


commercial 
cnlled to 
under the auspices of a com- 
Board of Trade. 
delegates 
a large num- 


Association | delegates 2 a. 
organizations, 
distinguished ex-president, Mr. Mahlon 


engrossed . 
ay ; the National 


invitation 


ucknowledg- 
conterence 


following 
1. 5 Wis #«xtended 


commercial 
called for the purpose of considering plans 
presented 
National 
formation 
anization 
throughout 
On May 26 the committee in charge of the 
innounced 


Chestnut 


soard of Trade 
commer- 
composed 
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Association 
° sociations 
appreciate expressions 

admiration character 


gratifying organizations 


companions represented, the conference would be post- 


informed 


committee chairman committee 


Was not the intention to actually form a 
national organization of associations at 
tne conference, but that the delegates 
were simply expected to decide upon some 
plan and then report to their respective 
associations, so that the latter could act 
upon the subject im due course. It was 
with this understanding that our delegates 
were appointed by the president, and they 
were so informed. ‘The matter is men-~ 
tioned in this report merely that we may 
have a record of the conditions under 
which our delegates were appointed, im 
ease the conference should be held later. 
It should be borne in mind that this 
movement was started by the National 
Board of Trade, an entirely different or- 
ganization from the National Council of 
Commeres, of which the N. W. D. A. 
Was a member until the council was re- 
organized last year. 

In Jannary last year your secretary Was 
Visited by Mr. C, W. Burrows, the _ presi- 
dent, and Mr. George T, Melntosh, the 
secretiry-treasurer of the National One- 
Cent Letter Postage Association, which 
iad been organized a short time previous- 
ly. The principal object of the organiza- 
tion is to secure a reduction in letter 
postagys from two cents to one cent per 
ounce as soon as possible, and member- 
ship in it costs $10 for each house. The 
ofiicers of the National One-Cent Letter 
Posiage Association were desirous that 
we should issue a Letter to our membres 
recommending that they join the new 
organizauon The matter was submitted 
to President Schietfelin, and in the ab- 
sence of authority from the Association 
no action Was taken by us. This Asso- 
ciation did adopt a resolution in 1905 favor- 
ing one-cent letter postage, which would 
be a very desirable thing, but the ques- 
tion, of recommending that our members 
join the National One-Cent Letter Post- 
age Association at a cost to them of $10 
each is a different matter. We have re- 
ceived no written request or communica- 
tion from that organization, and the sub- 
ject is mentioned simply as a matter of in- 
terest and information. The question is 
really one for the individual decision of 
each member who may be. solicited to 
join that association. 

Our Bureav of Employment and _ In- 
formation has again demonstrated its use- 
fulness by enabling quite a number of our 
members to secure during the past year 
the services of men who had filed their 
applications with the secretary. As a rule 
the number of applicants is considerably 
in excess of the calls for help. <A good 
many members frequently report their 
Wants to the secretary, and it is hoped 
that more will take the same action when 
they need men, The efficiency of the bu- 
reau will constantly increase if the mem- 
bers will ivail themselves freely of its ad- 
vantages. ' 

When members receive applications frony 
desirable men whose services they cannot 
utilize, the secretary suggests that they 
refer the applicants to him, so he can put 
them in touch with any other members 
who may need such men. This practice 
is now followed by a few members, and 
if adopted generaliy, it may frequently 
prove beneficial not only to the applicant 
but to some member who might wish to 
employ him. 

The secretary often receives applications 
from men who are in the service of our 
members and who are seeking to better 
their positions, but he is always careful 
not to act upon such applications unless 
he is informed by the employers of the 
applicants that it will be agreeable to 
them. This is in accordance with the 
Wise rule which was established by the 
Association at the time the Bureau of 
Employment was started several years 
ago, and its strict observance by the sec- 
retary is a gusnrantee to the members 
that their interests will be protected a 
all times. 

The monthly bulletin which the secre- 
tary issues in connection with the Bureau 
of employment furnishes an excellent me- 
dium for conveying information to the 
members regarding matters of interest 
ind importance to them, Since our lust 
meeting he has sent them copies of the 
following: 

Rules and regulations for carrying out 
the provisions of the National Insecticide 
Act of 190. which went into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1911. 

Statistics of the wholesale drug busi- 
ness, compiled by Mr. W, A. Hover, chair- 
man of our Committee on Credits and 
Collections in 1910, the same being printed 
in card form tor convenient reference 

Amendment of 1910 to the trade-mark 
law of California, making it no longer 
mandatory or necessary to register trade- 
marks in that State, but still permitting 
such registration, 

Amendment No, 1 (dated June 28, 1911), 
to the regulations for carrying out the 
Insecticide Act of 1910, providing that 
“stickers’’ may be used on packages of 
insecticides until January 1, 1912, for the 
purpose of giving the information re- 
quired by the law. 

Treasury Decision 1717, dated August 3, 
1911, modify'rg the regulations relating to 
the gauging of distilled spirits, which 
must be weighed instead of measured on 
and after November 1, 1911. 

Insecticide Decision No. 1, dated August 
", 1911, giving the official definition of 
“Insect Powder’ «as interpreted by the 
Insecticide and KFungicide Board under 
the Insecticide Act of 1910, 

The secretary is in a position to supply 
a limited number of extra copies of the 
documents mentioned above to any mem- 
bers who may desire them. 

In the monthly bulletin of May 31 the 
attention of our members was called to 
the bill introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Sherley (1H. R. 8887), to impose a 
stamp tax on proprietary medicines, per- 
fumery and cosmetics, and the members 
were advised to communicate with their 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
urgently protesting against this unjust 
and discriminatory measure, upon which 
no action has yet been taken by Con- 
gress. : 

On September 9 the secretary sent to the 
members copies of the new regulations 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the transportation of dan- 
gerous articles other than explosives, ef- 
fective October 1, 1911 These regulations 
were accompanied by a special circular 
from the secretary calling attention to the 
essential points of difference between the 
new and old regulations. A copy of this 
cireular is attached hereto, so that it may 
he printed in the proceedings of this meet- 
ing, and be preserved in convenient shape 
for reference by members interested 
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The secretary desires to again call par- 
ticular attention to the fact that the new 
regulations will have the force of law, 
and the penalty for their violation is very 
severe. The law also provides that when 
the death or bodily injury of any person 
is caused by the explosion of any dan- 
gerous article, while being loaded or 
transported in violation thereof, the per- 
son knowingly responsible for such vio- 
lation shall be imprisoned not more than 
ten (10) years 

The form of certificate required on the 
shipping order or bill of lading has been 
changed by the new regulations, but as 
stated in the secretary's circular of Sep- 
tember 9, he succeeded in obtaining au- 
thentic information that:— 

In the event of shippers having a supply 

of shipping orders or bills of lading, with 

the old style certificate printed thereon, no 
objection will be raised by the Bureau of 

Explosives to the continued use of those 

forms, provided the proper form of certifi- 

cate is stamped thereon in the lower left- 
hand corner as prescribed by Paragraph 

1814 of the regulations, 

The compilation of State ‘‘Pure Drug” 
Laws, etc., published jointly by this As- 
sociation and the Proprietary Association 
of America, has again been revised, and 
the new books will be distributed to our 
members as soon as they come from the 
press, which we hope will be shortly be- 
fore this mecting. While your secretary 
has assisted in this work to the extent of 
his ability, we are again indebted to Mr. 
George L. Douglass, counsel to the Pro- 
prietary Association, for giving us the 
benefit of his valuable professional serv- 
ices and office facilities in having this re- 
vision prepared. The new compilation is 
intended to supersede the previous one 
issued in September, 1910, because in ad- 
dition to the laws which appeared therein, 
it will contain all the new drug and in- 
secticide laws passed in different States 
since our last compilation was issued. 
Extra copies of the new pamphlet may be 
obtained by our members from the sec- 
retary'’s office. 

Instead of including in our revised com- 
pilation the turpentine laws which have 
been enacted in several States, we have 
inserted a notice calling attention to a 
pamphlet recently issued by the Central 
Committee of the several Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Associations, which contains the 
“Paint, Linseed Oil and Turpentine Laws 
in effect August 1, 1911,’’ in various States. 
Through the courtesy of the Central Com- 
mittee, any of our members who may de- 
sire a copy of this pamphlet can obtain 
it by sending % cents to Mr. Arthur S. 
Somers, chairman, at 100 William street, 
New York. Our compilation is intended 
especially to embrace the drug laws, and 
its size would be unduly increased by the 
inclusion of the numerous paint, linseed 
oil and turpentine laws now existing in 
different States. We were therefore for- 
tunate in securing the consent of Mr. 
Somers to supply the pamphlet published 
by his committee to our members at a 
nominal price, which just about covers 
the cost of printing. Our members will 
greatly appreciate the courtesy of Mr. 
Somers and his committee in giving them 
the opportunity to acquire this valuable 
information. 

The following table will show the pres- 
ent state of our membership, with changes 
since the publication of our annual report 
for 1910, which embraced al! changes up to 
the time the book went to press in March, 


1911:— 

ACTIVE MEMBERS. 
Listed {n annual report for 1910 
Retired from business.........0++ees.. 
Resigned after payment of dues...... 
Dropped for non-payment of dues.... 


Total loss since March, 1911.... 


Leaving net number of active members 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 
Listed in annual report for 1910 
Retired from business 
Resigned after payment of dues...... 
Dropped for non-payment of dues,.... 


Total loss since March, 1911 


Leaving net number of associate mem- 
202 


Our Committee on Membership has made 
the most diligent efforts to secure new 
members during the past year, and the 
committee is to be congratulated upon 
being able to present such a large num- 
ber of applications for associate member- 
ship at this meeting. 

While it was possible for the committee 
to obtain only a few applications for ac- 
tive membership, this was because nearly 
all the wholesale druggists in the United 
States are already members of this Asso- 
ciation. There are a few exceptions here 
and there, but the field has been so thor- 
oughly gleaned by the Committee on Mem- 
bership for some years past that there is 
little hope of increasing our list of active 
members Indeed, we have lost quite a 
number of members in the last few years 
by the consolidation of some houses and 
the retirement of others from the whole- 
sale drug business. A slow but steady 
evolution appears to be going on in the 
trade, and although a few new houses 
start in business almost every year, it 
seems that the number of wholesale drug 
houses is gradually decreasing instead of 
increasing. This is not an unhealthy sign, 
but it simply indicates that in markets 
where there are several houses the ten- 
dency has been for the weak to merge 
with the strong in order to secure the 
benefits of the resultant economies in 
eperation. 

Although the number of wholesale drug- 
gists not affiliated with this Association 
is very small, it is hard to comprehend 
how any drug jobber can refrain from 
joining the organization which has been 
the mainstay of the wholesale drug busi- 
ness for thirty-five years. The reforms 
it has instituted and the mutual respect 
and confidence it has inspired among its 
members have put the business on a 
solid basis and insured its stability dur- 
ing all these years. The Association has 
demontrated its great value to the whole- 
sale drug trade and it is entitled to the 
moral and financial support of every 
house in the business. The dues of $50 
per year are insignificant when compared 
with the material benefits derived by 
every jobber from our work. 

Associate membership in the organiza- 
tion is also very advantageous, and it is 
gratifying that so many of our manu- 
facturing friends realize this, as shown by 
the fact that we are favored with the 
application of a lar~a number of them 
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each year for admission to the Associa- 
tion. The dues of associate members are 
only $20 per year, and we are convinced 
that no better investment can be made 
by any manufacturer who enjoys business 
relations with the wholesale drug trade. 

The correspondence of the secretary's 
office has been heavy during the past 
year, and it has covered a wide range of 
Subjects, He is pleased to observe a 
growing disposition among our members 
to utilize his services and the facilities of 
our Office in various directions outside of 
the regular routine. This is gratifying to 
the secretary, who is always anxious to 
render every assistance in his power to 
any of Our members who may desire it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. E. Toms, 
Secretary. 

President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you have heard this comprehensive re- 
port. It will be referred to the Board 
vf Centrol. 

Treasurer Strong presented 
lcwing report:— 


the fol- 


Treasurer’s Report. 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation treasurer's report for fiscal year 
ending October 9, 1911:— 

RECEIPTS. 


hand as shown by last 

$8,197.17 
18,600.93 
1,493.36 


Balance on 
report 
Received from members for dues... 
Received from other sources....... 


28,291.46 
EXPENDITURES. 
SEDOUSOR so 5.25.00 0 $13,852.98 
and other ex- 


General 
Committee 
penses 


$19,115.62 


$9,175.84 
Strong, 
Treasurer. 

President Schieffelin: — The’ Treas- 
urer’s report will be referred to the 
Auditing Committee. The chair will 
name James W. Morrison, of Chicago; 
W. T. Harper, Ottumwa, Iowa, and E. 
Cc. Jacobs, of Macon, Ga. 

The next order of business is the 
umnouncement of the Committee on 
Nominations and the Committee on 
‘ime and Place of Meeting. 

The Committee on Nominations:— 

Charles S. Martin (chairman), Nash- 
ville: John A. Gilman, Boston; D. M. 
Penich, Lynchburg; B. B. Gilmer, 
iIouston; William A. Hover, Denver. 

The Committee on Time and Place of 
Next Meeting:— 

Jonn T. Kennedy (chairman), Min- 
neapolis; Henry D. Faxon, Kansas 
City; Myers Busch, Philadelphia; 
Arthur D. Parker, New Orleans; Lud- 
wig Schiff, Los Angeles. 

Is there any further business to be 
brought before this session? We try 
to make the sessions as short as pos- 
sible, because we know there are other 
tbings to be done in New York, and in 
order to make them short we ought 
to have them begin »romptly on time. 
So I suggest that when we adjourn we 
adjourn to meet here at 2.30, and we 
will try to have the reports follow each 
other in quick succession, and those 
that require discussion we will have 
ihe discussion as busiresslike as pos- 
sible. 

Does there anybedy wish to bring 
unything or any subject before this 
meeting at this session? 

Mr. Geo. W. Lattimer:—I would like 
to name the Committee on the Presi- 
cent’s address:— 

Cc. F. Weller (chairman), Omaha; Lee 
M. Hutchins, Grand Rapids; F. L, 
Carter, Boston; M. P. Northington, 
Birmingham; J]. 8. Coffin, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Secretary Toms:—lt is customary to 
refer to the Committee on Time and 
Place any communications or invita- 
tions that we have received or will 
receive from different cities for that 
purpose, and I beg to say that we have 
not received any written communica- 
tions extending any invitation to the 
Association next year so far. 

The President:—We had a very em- 
phatic verbal invitation a year ago 
to meet in Milwaukee and that holds 
over, I am told. Is there any further 
business? 

Mr. I. A. Lange:—We simply defer- 
red to your wishes last year in al- 
lowing you to come to New York this 
year, but we have extended our invita- 
tion, and it must be accepted, that 
you come to Milwaukee next year. We 
are going to have you, and we want to 
extend to your committee our invita- 
tion. We will not put it in writing, 
but we will put it verbally and heartily 
and sincerely. 

President Scheffelin:—The secretary 
has some announcements he wishes to 
make. 

Secretary Toms:—I want to impress 
upon the members the importance of 
registering in the official] book in Mr. 
Stone’s office. It is the only record 
that we have of the meeting, and it 
is quite necessary that everybody 
should register. 

President Schieffelin:—Is there any 
further business? If not, a motion to 
adjourn this session to 2,30 is in order. 

It is usual at the first meeting for 
the chairman of the Proprietary Com- 
mittee to ask for a special time when 
the report of the Proprietary Commit- 
tee shal] be made and have it made 
a special order, and I will ask Mr. 
Richey if he wishes this made a spe- 
cial order. 

Wm, P. Richey:—The committee are 
ready to report at whatever time it 
is convenient for the Association to 
hear from it. 

President 


Balance on hand 


Scheffelin:—Then to-mor- 


row morning at 10 o’clock is the im- 
portant address of Dr. True of the 
Department of Agriculture, I will state 
that the report of the Proprietary Com- 
mittee will be called for on Thursday 
at 11 o’clock, and made a special or- 
der for Thursday morning at 11. 

Mr. C. A. West:—I would like to 
suggest as a special order of busi- 
ness, the report of the Committee on 
Legislation, to immediately follow the 
report of the Committee on Proprietary 
Goods. 

The President:—So ordered, 
is no objection. 

The meeting adjourned 
o'clock p. m, 


if there 


until 2.30 


SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY AF- 
TERNOON, OCTOBER 10, 1911. 


President Schieffelin called the meet- 
ing to order at 2.30 o’clock. 

President Schieffelin:—The first in or- 
der is the reading of the minutes of 
the morning session. 

Secretary Toms read the minutes of 
the morning session. 

President Schieffelin:—You have 
heard the minutes of the morning ses- 
sion. Are there any amendments or 
corrections? 
they will stand approved as 
objection.) 

Before hearing the regular reports of 
the standing committees, the secretary 
has the credentials of a delegation to 
read. 

Secretary Toms:—The Connecticut 
Pharmaceutica! Association sends us 
the credentials of the gentlemen to rep- 
resent that association, who are:—N. 
Douglas Sevin, chairman, Norwich; 
Charles A. Rapelye, Hartford; Karl O. 
Cyrus, Bridgeport. 

President Schieffelin:—I 
glad to hear from Mr. Sevin 
present. 

Mr. N. Douglas Sevin:—Mr. Presi- 
dent and Gentlemen, I regret that some 
of my associates are not with me in 
order to speak for the Connecticut 
Aassociation, and also that I was not 
present this morning when our dele- 
gates were called for, but I can only 
assure you that it Bives me great 
pleasure to be with this National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association and 
extend to you the greetings of the 
Connecticut State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. (Applause.) 

President Schieffelin:—The chair will 
ask Mr. Schiff, of Los Angeles, to re- 
spond in behalf of the Association. 

Ludwig Schiff:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen, 1am surelIam voicing the 
sentiments of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association when I say we 
accept the greetings of the Connecticut 
Pharmaceutical Association with a 
great deal of pleasure. There is a 
common tie that unites the interests of 
the pharmaceutical association and the 
interests of the wholesale druggists, 
and we trust that those ties may al- 
ways be as friendly and as pleasant 
in the future as they have been in the 
past. I thank you. (Appiause.) 

President Schieffelin:—The business 
of this afternoon is receiving the re- 
ports of the standing committees. 

The first one is the Committee on 
Commercial Travelers and_ Selling 
Methods, by Mr. Theodore F. Meyer, 
St. Louis, chairman of the committee. 
We will have to wait until Mr. Meyer 
comes in and pass on to the Committee 
on Credits and Collections, Mr. Lee 
M. Hutchins, of Grand Rapids, chair- 
man. 


Report of the Committee on Credits 
and Collections. 


The present committee in submitting the 
following upon credits and collections is 
fully aware of its obligations to the re- 
port that was presented to the conven- 
tion about one year ago. 

You will, no doubt, recall that the facts, 
figures and statistics that were tabulated 
at that time were very comprehensive 
and of such a character that the report 
itself deserves a place in the library of 
every office of every wholesale druggist 
in the country. That report was arranged 
and submitted not only to cover but as a 
recapitulation of the five years just 
passed, and thereby covered much of the 
detail which has been referred to in re- 
ports given before that time and must 
necessarily reflect as well upon the pres- 
ent one. 

The character of the drug business is 
such and the personnel of its management 
has been so stable during the years that 
there is not much, if any, variation in 
its affairs from year to year, rendering 
it almost impossible to submit a report 
that is very much different from those 
that have gone before. There can scarce- 
ly be any variety except that it grows out 
of matters of legislation, or by way of 
comments upon what are believed to be 
piratical practices in the conduct of the 
business 

It needs no discussion to establish the 
fact that the operating expenses of the 
wholesale drug business are gradually in- 
creasing, and that the tendency at the 
same time ts for a lesser gross profit, and 
consequently a diminishing margin. These 
matters have been fully covered, and were 
commented upon at considerable length in 
the report of one year ago, and therefore 
this report will be much shorter and of 
less statistical value than the former one. 
You will all agree with the committee 
that it is under great obligations to its 
nredecessors., 

The committee takes pleasure in stating 
that it received 146 replies to its general 
letter sent out with questions that were 
more or less pertinent to the affairs of 
the wholesale drug business. It has de- 
veloped from these replies that general 
trade conditions in this country are, dur- 
ing the present year, somewhat varied. 
Twenty-eight per cent. report that gen- 
erai conditions are below normal, 42 per 
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cent. fair to normal and 30 per cent. above 
normal, In perusing these replies care- 
fully, it is perfectly evident that the dif- 
ferences are governed entirely by local 
conditions, One class of wholesalers re- 
port from the cotton belt, another from 
the grain and wheat fields, another from 
the mining districts and another from the 
fruit belts. The average, however, is 
slightly below normal. 

In the matter of industrial disturbances 
during 1911, only twenty cities report hav- 
ing suffered in any way by strikes, lock- 
outs, ete. The greater portion of those 
reporting state that the strikes have not 
been serious, and generally of short dura- 
tion. We are led to believe that the time 
is coming, and quite rapidly, when these 
matters will be adjusted by arbitration or 
by advisory boards, so as to avoid the 
embarrassment to general trade condi- 
tions. 

The reports that came to us September 
1, 1911, from Washington in regard to the 
crop conditions of the United States is 
practically in harmony with the replies 
received from the wholesale druggists. 
The report of September 1 states that the 
larger portion of the staples are below 
normal in the crop output. Indications 
were at that time that the cotton crop 
would be above normal, but the season 
was not far enough advanced to make a 
final report. 

In the answers received to our letters 
30 per cent. reported in their localities that 
the crop output has been normal, 28 per 
cent, fair and 42 per cent. below the gen- 
eral average. This you will readily dis- 
cover is practically in harmony with the 
government report. The fact remains 
after summing up the above reflections 
as to the general conditions in this coun- 
try that we are just a margin below an 
average. 

There has been a condition of quiet all 
over the country, and this always brings 
sober thought, less activity, and a little 
more doubt as to the final outcome. The 
period of digestion, as has been referred to 
in the past, seems now to be just about 
complete. Stocks are well in hand, and 
owners of the same seem to have confi- 
dence that the time is not far distant 
when the market will be better and gen- 
eral trade conditions will be on an up- 
ward tendency. 

This period, through which we believe 
we have practically now passed, has been 
safe in the fact that it has not brought 
with it a panic, through a loss of confi- 
dence or a decided break in values, The 
stability of the drug business is such that 
it is not easily disturbed under such con- 
ditions. as has again been clearly shown 
by the replies received by this committee. 
Of the 146 received, 70 per cent. stated that 
the volume of business for 1911 is beyond 
and above that of 1910, 15 per cent. stated 
practically the same as 1910, and only 15 
per cent stated below the volume of 
1910 

It is quite probable that ne other line of 
merchandising can, during this period of 
time, make as good a showing as given 
above. When called upon for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to what effect the Fed- 
eral legislation as regards corporations, 
ete., has had upon general business this 
year, the replies indicate that 67 per cent. 
of the wholesale druggists @o not consider 
that the legislation has effected this line 
of business in any way, but 33 per cent. 
express themselves decidedly as to the 
fact that it has had a depressing effect 
upon not only the drug business but busi- 
ness at large. 

In the minority report there seems to be 
an idea that there is too much politics in 
business And too much business in poli- 
tics. It is quite possible that this country 
must arrive at the stage at some time 
when politics is more of a science and 
less of a business, and when business is 
purely business and not politics. The 
question of the possibilities and the prob- 
abilities of the larger corporations of the 
future is one that we are not disposed to 
discuss at the present time, but we are 
all aware that the corporation in itself 
has a distinctive field in the commercial 
operations of this country, and either 
through the influence of Federal govern- 
ment, or in some other way, its opera- 
tions must be clearly defined and prop- 
erly controled. 

The commercial undertakings of this 
country are so great that a combination 
of capital is absolutely necessary, and 
the present great requirement is that com- 
mercial pursuits be safely guarded and 
protected to the best interests of all con- 
cerned. The corporation has come to stay, 
but must take cognizance at all times that 
society is a splendid ally and a very dan- 
serous foe. 

It hae developed upon the returns so far 
received that the percentage of losses 
from bad debts upon sales is practically 
the same as indicated in the report of 
1910. In the Southern States, where cred- 
its are necessarily extended, and par- 
ticularly from the fact that a large por- 
tion of that country is dependent upon 
the cotton crop, the average percentage 
of losses upon accounts is greater than in 
the Northern and Eastern States. 

It is gratifying to notice that there is a 
decided improvement in the South, and 
this is due particularly to the fact that 
general conditions are gradually improv- 
ing, and this is brought about because 
the South is becoming rapidly developed 
by a diversity of industries. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the average loss of 
one-quarter of one per cent. is not at all 
to be criticised. In the North and East 
the loss is far below this, and in the 
South is somewhat in excess, 

Based upon the replies received by your 
committee the credit and collections de- 
partments of the wholesale drug houses 
have answered the question in regard to 
interest on past due balances and settle- 
ments by time notes as follows:—Eighty- 
five report that they make a practice of 
taking time notes in settlement of ac- 
counts. Twenty-eight houses report as 
not doing so and as decidedly averse to 
the practice. Forty-two houses report 
that they have always charged interest 
on past due balances. As regards the 
practice of taking notes, the general 
comment is that it gets the accounts into 
an interest-bearing form, and has a ten- 
dency to educate the trade that they must 
make a general settlement of accounts at 
regular periods of time. 

In the reports of those who do not take 
notes, the general comment is that it is 
liable to increase the obligation of the 
debtor rather than to decrease it. The 
gencral country merchant assumes in 
many instances that when notes are given 
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As regards interest on past due balances, 
the houses reporting in the majority state 
puosilively that they collect interest. A 
small percentage state that they collect 
it if possible. As to the custom of set- 
tling by time notes, and as to whether it 
should be encouraged or not, fifty-one 
houses report that they think it should be 
encouraged, while ninety-five houses 
clearly state that the practice ulti- 
mately not a good one, and the 
Wholesale druggists should agree to 
encourage taking time notes, 

In the matter of the number of days 
business the wholesale druggists carry on 
their books,, the replies are considerably 
at variance. Six reported thirty days; 
fourteen, forty days; twenty-eight, forty 
tive days; fvourteen, fifty days; thirty 
seven, sixty days; twelve, ninety days; 
eleven, seventy-live days; four, one hun- 
dred aud twenty days, The houses report- 
ing the least number of days are those 
located particularly in the Middle States 
ind those that handle no Outside lines, 
but contine themselves strictly to the drug 
business. These reporting from forty-tive 
to sixty days are houses in the Kast and 
West as a rule, who handle drugs and 
general druggists sundries. ‘Those re- 
porting the greatest number of days are 
in the extreme West and South, where the 
terms of credit are extended on account 
of resources which govern their localities. 

The above facts immediately raise the 
question us to whether the jobber does 
not really become a banker tmmediately 
ifter the time that bills mature upon 
regular terms. This question Was asked 
simply to emphasize the fact that credit 
too much extended, Of the one hun- 
dred and forty-six answers which the 
committee has received one hundred and 
thirty-tive replies cun be synopsized in 
the two words, ‘yes, tainly.”’ Drug 
inerchandise and druggis sundries ure 
sold upon specific terms subject to a rea- 
sonable discount. Kvery wholesaler be- 
longing to the Association knows, und 
knows it beyond question, that the net 
prout in the wholesale drug business dur- 
sng the last few years has rapidly 
tpproaching the danger line. 

This has been due to 
primarily to the gradual 
expense of doing business; secondarily, to 
excessive competition, and in the third 
place, largely due the fact that credit 
is extended to s in extreme limit 
that the interest in Ht after 
it becomes due has a decided effect ul 
the net profit of the transaction ist as 
soon an uccount is past due the inter- 
charge is applicable, and that is 
upon banking rates which tils 
district in which th bon is 

It am account is from thirts 

months past due, it an easy 
matter » figure what part the net 
profit of that transaction whet 
the jobber carries that, balance over that 
period of time. It matters not whether 
the jobber has ample capital or not The 
account represents a certain amount of 
money which has no earning power, and, 
on the contrary, really represents a loan 
in the bank by the wholesaler. 

In the large majority of instances, these 
balances are larger in dollars and cents 
than can be obtained by a customer ai 
his own bank without good indorsement 
There are several conclusions to this mat- 
ter, one that through competition whole- 
salers are induced to grant lines of credit 
that are much extended: next, that if 
this done, that the margin of 
protit be greater if the wholesaler 
to carry customers without interest 
after the account is due, In one reply re- 
ceived the gentleman very aptly stated:-- 
“Yes, certainly, but the wholesaler acts 
aus a banker with the prestige the 
manker.”’ { 

As to tiie solicitation of orders by trav- 
elers, three houses report that 2 per cent, 
of their are solicited; three, 30 per 
cent.: sixteen, 40 per cent.; forty, 60 per 
eent.; thirty-six, 7 per cent.; eleven, S) 
per cent.. and three, ™ per cent This 
wide difference we gather from the re- 
ports due largely to location and to 
whether business is contined to cities or to 
wide districts or sparsely settled country. 

The houses located in cities report can- 
vassing the city trade once a week, coun- 
try trade twice a week and large towns 
once: each week, while in some portions 
of this country, where the distances are 
great, the report that the general 
average Is thirty days. The truth vet re- 
mains and clearly indicated in the 
replies that the greater portion of the 
trade is over solicited. Not only are the 
greater number of the drug houses solic- 
iting what they call their own territory 
too often, but they think it necessary, 
because houses in the same locality or 
from other points are competing with 
them for the trade. 
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question of whether 
business in the drug line is over-solicited 
or not, one hundred and twenty-eight re- 
plies say “decidedly, ves.” It deti- 
niteiy pointed out that some houses have 
gone so far as to solicit business in certain 
towns and cities by allowing two trav- 
elers to visit the same cities at different 
periods of time, and also by not sub- 
dividing the territory sufficiently so as to 
avoid one traveler crossing the territory 
of another from the same house. 

It also perfectly clear from 
swers received that 9) per cent. 
dealers regard over-solicitation de- 
cided Increase in the general expense of 
doing business, Over-solicitation has a 
tendency to make the traveler an order 
taker instead of a salesman, and_ this 
particuiar thing, together with the anx- 
iety of meeting the competitor, leads the 
wholesale houses to willingly and know- 
ingly take on an expense that is not nec- 
essary, and we believe not justifiable. 

When approached as to a suggestion 
to a remedy for this evil, eight 
replied, divide the territory: ten, 
the number of drug houses and 
competition: fifteen. combine; fourteen, 
reduce the frequency of the trips of trav- 
by a general agreement: thirty-two, 
make a radical reduction in the traveling 
force. All of these are suggestions worthy 
of consideration The time will surely 
come when one feature or another, in- 
timated, will taken up for very care- 
ful consideration by the wholesale drug- 
gists. 
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talk and talk and suggestions and 
gestions, but nothing has been 
The question naturally arises, Is not the 
incrcase in the general expense of doing 
wholesale drug business startling at 
the present time as tuo not only warrant 
hut demand that this Association make a 
recommendation in some way for the 
remedy of this evil? 

When city salesmen stay 
with drug clerks in order to 
capture the ocder intended for 
sale house the next morning, 
try travelers leave home on 
night in order to be the first man on the 
ground in a certain town on Monday 
morning, and when certain wholesalers 
Slate to us that the frequency of solici- 
tation increases the volume of business, 
disr-garding the fuct that it increases 
expense, it is high time some one in this 
line of business should give this matter 
very serious consideration, 

When approached as to the matter of 
travelers making collections from country 
customers, we find that one hundred and 
eighteen houses report as allowing and 
preferring their travelers to collect. 
Twenty-live hcuses state that they do not 
allow it When travelers collect the ma- 
jority of houses state that it has a ten- 
dency of allowing the cash discount be- 
yond the proper limit. 

Travelers who call upon the country 
trate twice each month, as a general rule, 
if they make collections, carry these col- 
Jlections until the end of the week, re- 
porting at one time for the week's work 
at the nome office. This has a tendency 
to carry the funds that they reach the 
wholesaier as a usual thing upon an aver- 
age of twenty days. Unless the traveler 
is obliged to send in his remittances daily 
then ine wholesalers are well aware that 
it has a tendency to extend the Hmit upon 
cash discount. 
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asked, Are the terms 
one per cent, in ten 
days on dru observed? To our surprise, 
one hundred and four report that 
It is generally observed, A. portion of 
these, together with the balance of those 
reporting, inodify their statements by 
Saving that, with i few exceptions, the 
matter of cash discount observed upon 
a basis of one per cent., that the bills are 
made and stamped as thirty days, but 
that through practice and another 
collections are made upon the thirty 
day basis, and cash discount of one 
per cent. often ond the ten 
day limit. 
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two ponts besides in 
re subject 
the balance of 
the d.scount of one cent. is 
observed In this correspond- 
developed that there are two 
sections where there is evi- 
per cent being al- 
is done for the pur- 
tomers. The general 
will admit, not in 
such condition at the present time that 
it should burden itself with a cash dis- 
eount of more than one per cent,, and 
this cash discount, in proportion to the 
worth of money at the present time, is a 
liberal one, 

We believe it 
false notion to give an 
not only tuse of the money market, but 
it is generally misleading. We believe it 
to be not only poor practice, but poor 
policy to vielate the rule generally accept- 
ed upon cash discounts This item 
something that should be absolutely 
moved from the field competition, 
business should not be solicited on 

discount, because h 
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the ile of 
is to what terms these 
the answers to the 
quite complex, It 
would y our committee that the 
sale dru sundries should be con- 
ducted upon a uniform and as 
generally underst the sale of drug 
merchandise In the answers received, 
sixty-one houses report selling druggists’ 
sundries on thirty days less one per cent 
or two cent., as the ¢ may be, in 
ten days This applies particularly to 
those who carry sundries only the ex- 
tent those that legitimately follow the 
regular drug business, such perfumes, 
toilet articles, rubber goods, ete, One 
hundred ond two houses report billing and 
charging this class of druggists’ sundries 
if bought in reasonably small quantities 
intermingled with drugs upon drug terms, 
and ninety-three of these houses recom- 
mend that this plan be continued, Thir- 
tv-scven houses report separating all 
sundries from drugs in billing and charg- 
ing, and that this practice should be con- 
tinued. 
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hundred and four houses 
answer to our question to sixty 
two per cent. in ten days for drug- 
sundries signify that they would 
if the custom could be made 
general Forty-nine houses in their re- 
ports disupprove of this arrangement, and 
a greater portion of those who disapprove 
up of those who are selling 
sundries by themselves at thir- 
ss one or two per cent. for cash 
“ houses report as giving 
druggists’ sundries when 
Hilled separate from drugs, twenty-two 
houses report giving 6 per cent. upon 
a certain class of druggists’ sundries when 
billed separately from drugs 

This latter class use an argument 
that in order to meet the competition of a 
stationery and sundry house they 
to separate stationery, school 
vorting goods, ete., from regu- 
lar druggists’ sundries, in order to meet 
competition and to hold the volume of 
their business. This applies especially to 
houses contiguous to that territory and 
who carry lines that are outside of what 
are termed strictly druggists’ sundries 
The fact remains, however, that there are 
houses within a vadius of five hundred 
miles of thls point who disregard entirely 
the discount of & per cent. and sell drug 
gists’ sundries in the same territory to 
gether with these side lines, all intermin 
gled upon terms of sixty days, 2 per cent 
ten days, except thet in the instance of 
strictly holiday goods, an extra discount 
of 1 cent. given for advance pay- 
ment, 

It is perfectly plain that where an ex- 
cessive discount of 6 per cent. is given, it 
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being so much at variance with the worth 
ot money, that it is absolutely necessary 
to regain this allowance in some way. 
After curetuily considering the reports at 
hand, outside ot those who are seiling 
druggists sundries at thirty days witn 1 
or 2 per cent, in ten days, we believe that 
the position cf the one hundred and tour 
houses who have signified that it wouid 
be desirable to establish the terms 
sixty days’ 2 per cent. should prevail. 

‘rhe expression of opinion in regard to 
the effect that the Federal pure tovd and 
drug iaw has had upon the drug trade is 
quite pronounced, and in consideration of 
tne coldition of affairs at Wasnington it 
may be good po.icy not to enter into any 
decided argument in this respect. We, 
however, notice that one hundred and six 
houses report that the administration ot 
this law has been beneficial to the drug 
trade, twenty-six state that they can sc¢ 
no ettect in any way and only tout iy 
thut it has been injurious. 

As far as influencing the voluine 
is concerned, one hunared 
houses state that there has 
results. fourteen state decidedly 
increased the volume of the 
drug business, and these, with three oth 
ers, State that this increase has occurred 
in the face of the fact that the sale upon 
patents haus been less. It is clearly seen 
and must ve acknowledged that the large 
majority are in favor of the law under 
proper administration, We think it can 
be sufely stated that the wholesaie drug 
trade at large are decidedly in favor ot 
any just law under proper administration 
that would reiieve the drug business trom 
auy and all of the stigma that may rest 
upon it on account ot fake patent medi- 
cines, adulterations, ete. 

It has been ascertained that the 
houses reporting ninety-seven state that 
their salesmen are employed distinctly 
ind solely upon salary, forty-two report 
sulary and commission and seven com- 
mission oniy. Ninety-seven adhere strict- 
ly to the salary plan, and substantiate 
their positions by saying that anything 
that bears a commission in connection 
with the drug trade hus a tendency to 
secret rebates by salesmen and the tinal 
destruction of the proper margin, Those 
who employ the salary ana commission 
plan state that it has a distinet 
when they pay commissions 
above certain amount of 
the volume of business 
tory and thereby overcome 
toward the destruction of 

The percentage of those who discount 
their bills as largely at va7riatice is 
the average number of davs crried on teh 
ledgers ot the wholesalers, and very much 
to our surprise it ranges frem 5 per cent 
to %) per cent. This, we tind, Zoverned 
iurgely by the territory and the industrial 
conditions surrounding the sume our 
report SU per cent seven, per 
four, per Cent.; fourteen, ‘0 pel 
one, 55 per ‘ont tWwenty-line, 
eight, 40 per ined 
line to the mini:num 5 
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counting of all bills, -vea 
providei by a bank le in, 
the advantage the retailet 
so to the wholesaler, because he has re- 
turns in © form which he can reap oth) 
profits by the proper handling of t 
funds. All houses in their replies 
that they iccept country checks 
country merchants in settlement of 
eounts Kitty-nine replies indicate that 
they do not pay collections upon these 
country checks to the Twenty- 
nine repiies state that pay col- 
lections upon country checks ex at 
pur point, and «& vers few state thit they 
pay collections upon ell country checks 
basea upon a small percentage on the 
checks used each month. 
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this 
dealer, 
that the wiking interests 
have encouraged the ex- 
through the check sys- 
their deposits would be 
in certain directions 
labor #14 less cost to 
ehanges and = satisfy 
cheeks by the checks themselves. This 
is « plan which is a child of the banking 
interests, and has grown to such propor- 
tions that we all admit is somewhat of a 
burden to the bankers. The fact yet re- 
mains that the banking institutions are 
responsible for the practice and the cus- 
tom, and the question can hardiv be 
as between the retiiler and the jobber and 
natvrelly has resolved itself into a ques- 
tion as between the wholesaler and the 
banking institutions 

We are, of course, aware that the 
larger commercial banks in cities of any 
particular size establish a line of corre- 
spondence with small town hanks, there- 
by making these points what we call par 
points, and this relieves the burden for the 
hanker and for the jobber. The collee- 
tion upon country checks stands with the 
banker as box and cartage, and some such 
things stand with the wholesaler. 

It gotten to be quite «a enustom for 
specialtv houses and patent medicine man- 
ufacturers to sell their preparations in 
quantities upen future datin establish- 
ing the date and the cash discount them 
selves, and then offering orders to the 
wholesaler In the replies received one 
hundred and twenty-six houses state dis- 
tinctly that this practice, which has now 
assumed the proportions of a custom, is 
a bad one. Thirteen houses only in those 
that make reply make any claim to its 
being a good practice. hey state that it 
brings outside business and has a ten- 
deney to increase the volume of the profit 
without disturbing the overhead expenses. 
Those who are opposed state that it dis- 
arranges regular terms, and that as a 
rule they do not tolerate this practice un- 
less the specialties and th: patents they 
buy to fill such orders are furnished to 
them on future datings, and many of them 
state that under such circumstances the 
manufacturer guarantees them against 
loss. 

This latter statement may need explana- 
tion. The monufacturer guarantees the 
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wholesaler against any loss that he may 
sustain in the shipment of such orders if 
he ships them to the customer from the 
same standpoint of a credit risk that he 
would furnish his own drug merchandise. 
This, however, conflicts with the policy 
of uniform cash discount and terms, It 
leads many a retailer to the tendency of 
asking icr future datings on many other 
items, and in numerous instances where 
retailers are being soid upon limited ac- 
counts or upon special terms the crder 
inust either be rejected or the terms of 
tne Wholesaler broken with that particu- 
lar retailer, 

There are, however, other 
question, such as favoring 
with the manufacturer to 
volume of business, and, if agreed upon, 
sharing mutually the loss, if any. It 
would not seem, however, that it is good 
policy to extend this practice on account 
of its tendency to destroy terms and to 
interfere with the established line of 
credit. 

The question 
tion of the N. 
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asked as to the co-opera- 
W. D. A. with the National 
Association of Credit Men in legisiative 
matters grew out of the fact that refer- 
hus been made by this Association to 
credit men’s association several times 
the past, and that the greater portion 
of the wholesale druggists of the country 
have one or more memberships in that 
association. The committee, of course, ad- 
mits at the outset that our Association 
has a field in legislation that no other 
association can be interested in nor lend 
any particular assistance. The history of 
the past has clearly shown that the f 
Db, \. has had its share and possibly 
little more of legislation; that some of 
has been just and a large amount of 
has not been just to the Association 
large. 
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which the N. W. D. is 
interests of its own 
of the retailer has been 
even by our Federal gov- 
we trust that the time is 

When these matters will be 
The object of this question 
Was to arouse interest, if 
the line of legislation pro 
the National Association of 
lor instance, the support of 
toward the safety of the 
and against its repeal. 
are no iarger in any line 
setiled promptly on an even 
years of delay in order to 
that they may again engage 
ind honorable pursuits. 
ihat in one or two sections of 
the bankruptey law is not 
the repenul of the same is 
The National Association of 
however, believe that the ulti- 
the bankruptcy law is not 
men who favor its repeal, 
that it has changed the 
procecsdings in commer- 

large extent, and this 
of the opposition to the 
bulk law, although hiav- 
road, is now in force in 
the Union, The law 
filing of chattel mortgages 
with the county clerk in- 
township clerk is now a law 
thout thirty-five States in the Union, 
the remainder, through the efforts of 
Credit Men's Association, are under- 
to get a similar law. 
fictitious nume law and 
the drawing of checks without 
being handled in several States 
and in conjunetion with the American 
Bialkers’ Association these, together with 
efferts toward establishing uniform ex- 
emption laws throughout all of the States. 
we are in hopes will meet vith favor and 
gain the assistance of such associations 
as the N. W. D. A. The commercial laws 
in all States must be more uniform than 
they are now, so that the enforcement and 
the practice upon the same will be much 
simpler and more satisfactory. 

Is it not advisable that such associations 
as the N. W. D. A. should join heartily 
with the Credit Men's Association, the 
American Bankers’ Association and others 
in bringing about the desired results? The 
perfection of all these things must have 
an ultimate result in establishing more 
clearly the possibilities in the extension 
of credit and make much safer the loan- 
ing of capital by way of distribution of 
merchandise. 

Your committee 
thank all of the 
six houses who promptly and willingly 
made reply to our communications. We 
reccived but one sarcastic reply, and, real- 
izing that this per cent. of the total is 
very small, we can, without hesitation 
and from a full heart, thank all of those 
who mede reply and who willingly gave 
us of their time to answer all of our ques- 
tions in detail. 

As stated at the outset, it is almost im- 
po ble to render a report very much 
different than those that have gone be- 
fore, It is said that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and nothing that a man can 
siy has never been said before. There ‘s 
something, however, in the fact that one 
man can say the same thing differently 
than another man, and often the words 
used in the expression and the tone of 
voice may provoke discussion and bring 
results not hitherto attained. 

Lee M. Hutchins, 
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presented the report. 
Schieffelin:—This admira- 
ble and scientific report is now before 
you for discussion. A few years ago 
all these reports were automatically 
sent to the Board of Control, and you 
may remember how Mr. Mahlon Kline 
insisted that they be considered while 
the arguments were fresh in our minds, 
and that we be given an opportunity 
to say what we think about them im- 
mediately before they are referred to 
the Board of Control. These are open 
for discussion 

Mr. Albert Plaut:—It is rather dif- 
ficult to discuss this report; it is so 
full of meat, it is so full of important 
suggestions that the impression cre- 
ated by one, before you had time to 
think over it, was erased by a subse- 
quent statement, of equal value and 
equal importance. 

I did not, unfortunately, listen to the 
first part of the report. I was delayed 
lin arriving, but there was one section 
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CO-OPERATION—NOT COMPETITION 
WITH THE JOBBER 


As a rule margins in the jobbing trade are so narrow 

The Jobber’s that the wholesale druggist must look for his profits in 

Profits volume of sales. In view of this condition it is but fair 

and logical that jobbers extend their support to the 

manufacturers who recognize the economic necessity of the wholesaler and con- 
fine the distribution of their products to jobbing channels. 


For about twenty years the tendency of competing phar- 

The Exception maceutical manufacturers has been to eliminate the job- 
to the General ber. To a large extent they are now supplying retail 
Tendency dealers direct, at special discounts, transferring the phar- 
maceutical accounts of the trade from your books to 

their own. Thus, the growth of other manufacturers’ lines means less and less 
business for you. During the same period our efforts have been to turn all busi- 
ness through the jobber. The Lilly Policy is constantly co-operative and never 


competitive with the jobber. 


YOUR BUSINESS GROWS WITH OURS 


Why the Jobber We believe that the wholesaler who extends credit ac- 
Should Distribute ©ommodations to the retailer on his general stock and 
serves him in many other ways on aslender profit is just- 
ly entitled to participate in the distribution of pharma- 
ceuticals and that under the Lilly Policy he can do it at a saving to the retailer. 


The Lilly Policy is to make Pharmaceuticals of the finest 

Every Interest materials, in accordance with the highest scientific re- 

Protected quiremenis ,to advertise them aggressively to prescribers 

so that they are recognized as standards of quality, and to 

distribute them in a manner which affords the jobber, the retailer and the physician 
each the recognition and protection to which he is justly entitled. 


, Retail customers, large and small alike, are supplied with 
a dk Lilly Pharmaceuticals through the jobber SO the greater 
Micctnans Mien the use of Lilly products the more you will sell. Your 
With Ours generous recognition of the Lilly Line as the JoBBER’s 

LINE is highly appreciated and as it has been demon- 

strated that Your Business Grows WITH Ours, we look confidently for a 


continuance of your co-operation. 


ELI LILLY & COMPANY 


INIMANAPOLIS NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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of it that struck me very forcibly, and 
that is on cash discounts. I never 
heard the matter put more concisely 
and more comprehensively. An _ at- 
tempt to get business by offering larger 
discounts for prepayment is absolute- 
ly unbusinesslike, it is not in line with 
modern ideas of business, and I cannot 
possibly see how anyone can indulge 
in that practice. In this territory the 
discount of one per cent. is to the best 
of my knowledge never deviated from. 
I think the merchants of this territory 
are too good business men to ever at- 
tempt anything beyond that. 

The desirability of prompt collec- 
tions we all appreciate, but a discount 
of one per cent. for ten days, or in lieu 
of that, full payment at the end of 
thirty days, means a discount of one 
per cent. for thirty days; in other 
words, an annual discount of eighteen 
per cent., and I am sure that ought 
to be sufficient inducement for every 
retailer to take advantage of it, even 
if, as stated by the chairman of the 
committee, he has to go to the bank 
to borrow the money and pay five or 
six per cent.; it is a good business 
proposition if he can earn eighteen per 
cent. with the same money, and the 
sooner and more rapidly we get our 
retail friends acquainted with that 
phase of the subject, the better for 
them and the better for us. 

As I said before, there is so much 
to be said on matters which have been 
wiped out by that which succeeded it, 
I am not prepared to say anything 
more, but that phase of the report 
struck me as being very, very impor- 
tant. And if we cap get our retail 
friends when we come in personal con- 
tact with them to realize this phase of 
the matter, our trials and tribulations 
on that end will be over, and we will 
get the benefit of it. 

President Schieffelin:—Is 
further comment? 

S. Massingham:—I would like to 
know if Pittsburgh is alone in the giv- 
ing of one per cent., ten days or fifteen 
days from the date of the statement. 
We render our bills thirty days net, 
one per cent. ten days. We send out 
our statements and we treat the state- 
ment as a bill, allowing the discount 
on it on the 15th of the month, I 
want to know, gentlemen, if it is the 
general practice all over the United 
States. or whether we are alone on it. 

When the terms went into effect here 
our local association took the matter 
up, and they have been giving one per 
cent. on the 10th of the month, and 
they thought best not to disturb it, and 
I think generally and largely due to 
the fact that the secretary of the local 
association was a retail druggist at 
the time. That is not the worst fea- 
ture about it, for if they get the check 
in on the 20th there is no objection. 
Sometimes they don’t get in until the 
lst of the month, and we practically 
are compelled to allow the cash dis- 
count at the beginning of the 60-day 
period. I would like to know if we 
are alone on that in our territory. 

W. P. Ritchey:—It seems that is the 
way that New York is doing now, com- 
ing to it by degrees, slowly and grad- 
ually coming to allow the one _ per 
cent, upon the receipt of the statement 
or limiting the time to the 10th of the 
following month. I am not in favor 
of it, but we are doing so because oth- 
ers are doing it, and it seems to be the 
way that New York is handling the 
situation. 

Ludwig Schiff:—The custom on the 
Pacific Coast is to send out statements 
twice a month, on the ist and 16th of 
the month. All goods bought in the 
second half of the month are discount- 
ed up to and including the 16th of the 
month following. All goods that are 
bought from the ist to the 15th are 
discounted up to the 25th of the 
month, and it really gives the trade 
fifteen days’ afterage for each part of 
the month, and by sending out our 
statements twice a month we find that 
we are able to collect our money bet- 
ter, still keeping within the ten days. 


President Schieffelin:—Are there any 
other replies to Mr. Massingham’s 
question? (No response). Are there 
other comments on this report? 

Cc. S. Martin:—The impression has 
come out that the Southern States are 
lagging behind in this matter, and I 
felt it incumbent on me in this matter 
to just say a word as to the situation 
which confronts the Southern States. 
They have a great deal to contend with 
in this respect, due to the fact also 
that so many of the wholesale grocers 
are handling proprietary medicines 
and so many houses are engaged in 
strictly a sundry business. 

Our territory is confined to small 
areas, very much more so than in the 
West and Middle West, and these have 
necessitated our carrying a_ great 
many side lines. Then, too, almost all 
of the jobbers of the South are them- 
selves manufacturers of certain lines 
of goods, carrying much longer terms, 
and I think all of these conditions 
bring about the impression, which is 
true, I think, that it has very accur- 
ately and truly been stated by the 
chairman of this committee in his able 
report 
do not think confront other sections of 
the country. I just wanted to make 
that explanation. 

George W. Lattimer:—The statement 
of the chairman of the committee that 
cash discounts are not a 
proposition, but a financial and banking 
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cne, impressed and interested me very 
much, but it raised a question in my 
mind which I would like to propound. 
I don’t know that I can answer it at 
all, but the slogan of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association for a 
number of years has been for 10 and 
5 per cent. on proprietary medicines, 
that is what we have been struggling 
for. It has been the general impression 
that the 5 per cent. for cash in ten 
days; and 10 per cent. if a trade dis- 
count and the 5 per cent. is a cash 
discount. Would not there be a ten- 
dency or influence to give us the im- 
pression that the 5 per cent. given by 
the mercantile houses dealing in these 
preparations might be a mercantile 
proposition as well as a banking and 
financial one? It might create favor in 
the drug and sundry line. 

Albert Plaut:—Mr. Lattimer’s youth 
is responsible for his not being familiar 
with the fact that led to the discounts. 
The older men all remember that we 
had an understanding with the proprie- 
tary medicine people that the discount 
they were to allow us was not to be 
greater than 10 per cent.—when we 
found that we could not exist on 10 
per cent. discount the discount had to 
be increased to overcome that—and 
with that tacit understanding we put 
it in the shape of a cash discount. We 
all realized that it was not and is not 
a cash discount, that there can be no 
such thing as a discount for cash of 
5 per cent., it was only euphonism at 
the time, and it was to overcome the 
inadequate arrangements and under- 
standing that the discount was to be 
limited to 10 per cent. The older men 
among us are very well aware of these 
facts, and many of them remember as 
well as I do when Hostetter’s Bitters 
sold for $8 a case wholesale, and we 
sold the case at $8.10. And in the case 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, it cost us $7.85, 
less a 3 per cent. discount, and we sold 
it for $7.75 a case. No doubt a good 
many of you recollect that, it is in my 
recollection all right. 

George W. Lattimer:—It is 
recollection all right, too. 

Albert Plaut:—Then, it is 
fault of your youth? 

Mr. Lattimer:—It is not my youth, 
but it is my old age. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lee M. Hutchins:—When you 
take your annual inventory, you don’t 
deduct just 10 per cent., I trust, on 
the goods that you have in stock, but 
10 and 5, and you never try to enter 
that 5 per cent. in the cash discount, I 
don’t think, 

I know that in our house we make 
a calculation at the end of our inven- 
tory to take care of that very same 
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thing; we do not regard it at all as a 
5 per cent. given us as a cash discount. 


President Schieffelin:—If there is no 
further discussion, this report will go 
to the Board of Control. 

The Committee on Time and Place 
has handed up its report, and the 
chairman being shy, has asked the sec- 
retary to read it. 

The secretary read the report of the 
Committee on Time and Place. 

of Committee on Time and 
Place of Next Meeting. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen:—The 
Committee on Time and Place of Next 
Meeting respectfully submits the follow- 
ing:— 

We have received invitations from_ Mr. 
Groover, of the Groover-Stewart Drug 
Company of Jacksonville, Fla., and from 
Mr. Lange of Yahr & Lange Drug Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

While we heartily appreciate the cour- 
tesy extended by Mr. Groover and realize 
that Jacksonville would be an ideal meet- 
ing place for the convention, for the fol- 
lowing reasons we believe Milwaukee 
should be considered for next year:— 

Milwaukee was primarily the chosen 
city for this year’s convention, but on ac- 
count of Dr. Schieffelin’s solicitude that 
the meeting be held in his home city 
while he was acting as chief executive, 
Milwaukee gracefully acceded and _per- 
mitted the meeting to be held here. Now, 
it appears the nicest compliment we can 
pay ourselves as well as Milwaukee would 
be the acceptance of their hospitality for 
1912, and inasmuch as Mr. Strong and Mr. 
Lange guarantee to supply us with plenty 
of the elixir that made Milwaukee famous, 
the committee respectfully recommends 
Milwaukee as our convention city for 
1912, and October the month. 

John T. Kennedy, 

Henry D. Faxon, 

Miers Busch, 

Arthur D. Parker, 

Ludwig Schiff, 
Commitiee 


President Schieffelin:—You heard the 
report. It seems to me that it has 
your approval, but under the order it 
must lie over for two hours. 

Now we will return to the reports 

the Standing Committees, and as 
Mr. Theodore F. Mever is now here, 
I will call for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Travelers and 
Selling Methods. 

Mr. Meyer presented the 
Report of the Committee on Com- 
mercial Travelers and Sell- 
ing Methods. 


At the meeting of the N. W. D. A. held 
in Dallas, Tex., in November, 1910, the 
Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the Association 
found it unwise to recommend the sug- 
gestion made that the Committee on Com- 
mercial Travelers be discontinued, but in- 
stead “broadened its scope’’ and has in- 
after the words “Commercial 
the words ‘‘and selling meth- 

The chairman then remarked:— 
believed this would broaden the 
the committee and enable it to 
more detail reports that might 
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be of great interest to the Association if 
the committee saw fit to do so.” 

We have here now an enlarged or broad- 
ened committee with a new feature, “‘sell- 
ing methods,’’ added. 

Without any precedent, then, to go by, 
so far as coneerns the “selling methods,” 
this committee is to blaze its own way 
through the forest of unexplored facts. 

Circumstances have been such that the 
present chairman has_ not found it pos- 
sible to take up the details of gathering 
such information as might be made avail- 
able with the aid of his committee and 
the co-operation of the membership of 
this Association. He therefore offers his 
apologies to the president who honored 
him with the appointment and to the 
members of the committee who have not 
been offered the opportunity to collabo- 
rate, and begs to submit-some thoughts on 
the subject of commercial travelers and 
selling methods which may prove of some 
assistance to the committee handling this 
subject in future. 

The commercial traveler, 
in the distribution of the wares handled 
by the wholesale druggist, has received 
much consideration in the past, and sug- 
gestions as to his restrictions and even 
elimination have been offered from time 
to time. But we have the commercial 
traveler and we will continue to have him 
with us. 

True, there are in the mercantile world 
successful and very prosperous houses 
known as mail order or catalogue houses 
who send out no regular salesmen and 
they do the business. Their organization 
is peculiar to their methods of doing 
business and the scheme is adapted to the 
conditions under which they operate. 
That an original mail order house idea 
could be applied to the wholesale drug 
business is not unlikely, but that propo- 
sition is at the present time not up to 
this committee. 

The wholesale drug business as we know 
it is largely dependent upon the commer- 
cial traveler; he is a factor in our busi- 
ness and his maintenance is a very con- 
siderable item in our selling expenses. 
How to deal with this item is a matter 
worthy of serious and constant consider- 
tion. 

It is our opinion that the ‘‘selling meth- 
ods” are left entirely too much in the 
hands of our salesmen, and that they are 
allowed too much discretion in naming 
prices; that their statements as to com- 
petitive prices and competitive methods 
are accepted too readily by us and that 
based on these statements we often act 
too hastily, not alone to our own detri- 
ment, but to the injury of the wholesale 
drug trade at large. 

The chairman of this committee Is 
strongly of the opinion that the correct 
method for any house to pursue is to ar- 
bitrarily fix its own selling prices, and to 
schedule the prices according to the quan- 
tities in which they are usually sold, fix- 
ing relatively much higher prices on the 
smaller quantities, the handling of which 
contribute so largely to the high percent- 
age of cost of doing business. This fixing 
of arbitrary selling prices does not apply 
where satisfactory selling prices are es- 
tablished by the manufacturer or pro- 
prietor, but where these established sell- 
ing prices are not adequately remunera- 
tive it is entirely within the jobber’s prov- 
ince to fix his own selling prices. 

The house should require its salesmen 
and its pricers to observe these arbitrary 
selling prices as the minimum figures at 
which it is willing to sell its goods, and 
where the salesman in his judgment finds 
it mecessary to name a lower price the 
house should demand of him his reasons. 
This for the double purpose of posting 
the house as to what may be going on 
and to enable it to judge the case from 
the salesman’s standpoint. If the presen- 
tation of the case seems a good and rea- 
sonable one the house should let the sales- 
man know that his explanation has been 
accepted, enlarging the remarks with 
such comments as may seem fitted to the 
occasion, If the explanation is not ac- 
ceptable the case should be taken up with 
the salesman along such lines as may 
tend to put him right, thus keeping him 
from developing the habit of using poor 
judgment in handling prices in competi- 
tion with others. 

The observations of the chairman of 
this committee have demonstrated to his 
satisfaction that the competitors of his 
house are as anxious to get good prices 
as his house is, and that, as a rule, where 
a salesman reports that a competitor is 
selling an item unreasonably low it is 
either not true or it was a mistake. 

As a rule, we are too prone to pay too 
much attention to reports made as to 
what our competitors are doing, and we 
credit them with too little sense as mer- 
chants when we allow ourselves to be- 
lieve that they are willing to do business 
for less profit than we are ready to ac- 
cept ourselves. Let our salesmen under- 
stand that there is room enough for them 
and their competitors, too; that a good 
salesman wil] always get his share of the 
business on a basis acceptable to the 
house, and you will find that the sales- 
man will do more and better work and 
you will save yourself much annoyance. 

In treating the subject of commercial 
traveler we simply consider but one phase 
in the distribution of the goods sold by 
the wholesale druggist. “Selling meth- 
ods" covers a wider scope than is con- 
templated by the subject of the commer- 
cial traveler; it tomprises the entire mu- 
chinery of a commercial establishment 
devoted to the distribution of its wares; 
it presupposes thought and study in de- 
veloping methods; it means organization. 

When we speak of “selling methods” we 
think of some plan or system which has 
heen studied out and adopted after care- 
ful thought has been devoted to the sub- 
ject. 

“Selling methods,’’ then, should 
veloped in and promulgated by 
under the control of the house. 

In developing your selling methods de- 
termine what prices you want for the 
goods vou sell, in the various quantities 
they are usually sold, and let it be under- 
stood that these are the minimum prices 
at which you care to sell, and insist that 
you want to know the true and exact rea- 
son why whenever your goods are sold 
for less: follow this up until you have a 
full and correct understanding of every 
deviation from your prices and you will 
probably soon find that same are as low 
as any reputable house will sell its goods: 
that vou can get your price without 
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less annoyance to you and to your com- 


petitors. 
Determine what the individual salesman 


shall produce for the compensation you 
give him, not so much in volume of sales 
or amount of gross profits, as in per cent. 
of net profits. It is not unlikely that you 
will fix these figures too low, and if you 
insist upon it that he shall attain this 
you will have little trouble in controlling 
his selling prices, and he will probably 
have little time to worry about his com- 
petitors, but he will get out and be busy 
gathering in the orders which will enable 
— to make the showing you require of 
nim, 

Mercantile business is undergoing im- 
portant changes. No longer can one 
house gain an advantage over another by 
underselling to any extent. Margins are 
narrowed to such a degree that the small- 
est percentage sacrificed may Mean a 
direct loss. Service and quality determine 
much in influencing business, and to give 
both means that full values must be 
realized. 

The tendency of the present time is to 
encourage any movement looking to main- 
tenance of equitable and remunerative 
prices; the business man of to-day real- 
izes that it is demanded of him to give 
the best service, to supply the best qual- 
ity and that his expense and his invest- 
ment is proportionately increased; to 
meet these he must have a reasonable 
profit. 

Theo. F. Meyer, 
Chairman. 

President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you have heard this report. Is there 
any discussion on it? The question 
raised by the previous report regard- 
ing the excess of travelers might well 
be considered in connection with this 
report. 

Have you anything to say in that re- 
gard? Mr. Meyer, have you a thought 
on that subject? 

Theodore T. Meyer:—No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no thought particularly 
on that subject. I think that is with- 
in the province of every individual 
house. If a man in charge of the sales 
department of the house will control 
his salesmen, it seems to me that that 
can well take care of itself. A man- 
ager of a sales department cannot af- 
ford to have any more men out than 
he can profitably employ, and it seems 
to me if he looked more to the quality 
of the work that is performed by his 
representatives that the other will take 
care of itself. 

William Scott:—The report of Mr. 
Meyer was a very excellent one, but 
I believe that it is poor policy for any 
house to permit traveling salesmen to 
fix their own prices or to have any lee- 
way in the matter. Years ago we fur- 
nished our traveling salesmen with 
costs on every item. We furnished 
them regularly with the blotters, we 
gave them all the information that 
could be given, and we found out there 
were a few of them who were over- 
zealous in their figuring, and they fig- 
ured out for us that it was a desirable 
thing to get a certain percentage of 
profit, and they would show that on 
a five-pound sale of epsom salts and 
an equal amount of chloride of sulphur 
that they were making a good liberal 
percentage of profit, and then they 
took a barrel of linseed oil and a bar- 
rel of turpentine and a few things like 
that which they sold, on which the per- 
centage was rather small, and forgot 
all about them. 

We, a number of years ago, and I be- 
lieve others in the market have done 
the same thing, adopted the practice of 
making’ our own prices, making a 
change sheet every week, showing the 
advance and decline of chemicals and 
other articles that are subject to 
change in that way, and they are left 
no leeway whatever as to the prices. 
If they report to us that the salesman 
of a competitor was naming prices dif- 
ferent from what they have on various 
conimodities, we say, ‘Well, that pos- 
sibly may be, but we think there is 
room for a question.’””’ We investigate 
and find out whether such is the case, 
having no hesitation in calling up or 
writing to the competitor and asking 
them, and I will say in nineteen cases 
out of twenty the salesman was mis- 
informed or got incorrect information, 
possibly unintentionally, from the re- 
tailer. We have found that it did not 
pay to permit any salesman to go to 
work and be the judge as to when he 
should cut a price, whether he should 
change it in such and such a case, not 
allowing it to be in his hands at all. 
We felt it was unsafe and unwise, and 
in our market the practice has been en- 
tirely stopped. The salesmen get their 
prices from the house; every Saturday 
night a letter is mailed to those who 
do not come into the house, and we 
have found that that meets with very 
much greater satisfaction to every one 
concerned ever since we have adopted 
that method. 

Aibert Plaut:—Mr. President, speak- 
ing for the house with which I am 
connected, [ wish to say they have 
gone a little beyond, possibly, Mr. 
Scott’s method, as he has stated it. 

There are three subjects which are 
tabooed in our traveling men’s corre- 
spondence :— 

1. The condition of 
their territory. 

2. The names of the other 
men who are ahead of them. 
8. The prices at which 
houses are selling the goods. 

We don’t want to know any one of 
those three conditions. We sell goods 
at our prices, and if they cannot sell 
them at that price they needn’t sell 
then at ull. It is the only way—abso- 


the weather in 
traveling 


the other 
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lutely tne only way to retain full con- 
trol over your salesmen and to prevent 
unprotitable business. 

And I am not simply saying this as a 
matter of record, but for the purpose of 
perhaps influencing some of those lis- 
tening to me to-day to do likewise. It 
has worked splendidly, and it is abso- 
lutely carried out. In this market, the 
largest drug market in the United 
States, and the second largest in the 
world, we know what is going on, and 
if our prices are too high, we don’t 
get the business, and it is our look- 
out, It is not the salesman’s province 
to fix prices; the house must do that. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Meyer.—Mr. President, I would 
like to suggest to my friend, Mr, Plaut, 
that his instructions to the salesmen 
would perhaps best be to ask them to 
report to him when other houses get 
more for their goods than he does. 
(Laughter and applause.) In my ex- 
perience [ have found it very desirable 
to know where other houses get more 
for their goods than we do (Laugh- 
ter.) And I think we have learned 
quite a good Geal in that respect, and it 
gives us more nerve. (Applause.) 

President Schieffelin:—Is there any 
more discussion on this paper? If not 
the report goes to the Board Con- 
trol. 

Next 


of 


in order is the Committee on 


the Drug Market, which will be made 
by Dr. Adolph W. Miller, of Philadel- 
phia, chairman of the committee. 


the Committee on the 


Drug Market. 


Members of 
Druggists’ 


Report of 


the Na- 


President and 
Associa- 


tional Wholesale 
tion :— 

While the general trend of prices in the 
markets of the world during the past 
year for drugs as well as for other com- 
modities has shown slow but gradual 
udvance, a few leading articles have been 
abnormally enhanced to unprecedented 
figures. It is probably true that the 
steady regular advance in prices is due in 
great measure to the enormous produc- 
tion in recent years of the precious 
metals which are used for coinage. As 
the gold and silver coins form the basis 
ot valuation for all merchandise well 
as for labor and landed property, it nat- 
urally follows that just in proportion as 
the volume of coinage is increased its 
purchasing power will be diminished. 
This statement will apply both to the gold 
and silver in actual circulation and also 
to that which is hoarded up in the vaults 
of banks and in private safes. It is pre- 
dicted that the year 1911 will make a new 
record for the gold production of the 
world. That of the United States, in- 
cluding the Alaskan output, is likely to 
be in excess of $100,000,000, being about 
one-fourth of the world’s total production 
for 191] 

The 


Mr. 


the state of the drug 
market for 1910 has presented elaborate 
tables, which demonstrate that the aver- 
age increase in the valuation of drugs and 
chemicals for the period of fifteen years 
from 189 to 1910 has been 32.4 per cent. 
A much more emphatic statement is made 
by Hanbury and Fluckiger in the Phar- 
macographia, published in 1874, where 
these authors make the assertion that in 
England between A. D. 1265 and 1399 one 
shilling was equivalent in purchasing 
power to eight shillings of our present 
money, showing an increase of 700 per 
cent. in the relative value of money in 
live or six centuries, 

Another pertinent 


teporter on 


illustration of the 
enormous increase in general valuations 
is to be found in the announcement of 
the United States Census Bureau on July 
20, 1911, of the great rise in the valuation 
of the farm lands, buildings and ma- 
chinery in the last decade. The latest 
general farm statistics of the United 
States show that the land in farms more 
than doubled in value during the past ten 
years, having increased $15,332,788,000, or 
'18 per cent. In 1900 the farm lands of 
the United States were valued at $13,051,- 
033,000, while in 1910 they were worth 
$28,383,821,000. In these ten years the aver- 
age value per acre of all land in farms 
rose from $15.60 to $32.50, or 108 per cent. 

Among the specific causes which have 
produced phenomenal advances in certain 
drugs may be enumerated the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, requiring vast 
quantities of dynamite, the imposition of 
export duties by the British Government 
on cannabis indica, the partial failure of 
the wine crop in France resulting in a 
diminished supply of argols, the purchase 
of practically all of the supply of tonka 
beans by the Tobacco Trust, the govern- 
ment aid extended to the citrus industry 
in Sicily and the appearance of the dread- 
ed cholera in Mediterranean ports, pro- 
ducing a strong demand for carbolic acid 
and other bactericides. 

It must also be borne in mind that un- 
der the action of the pure food and drug 
law many packages of drugs have been 
condemned or returned to the countries 
whence they were received. All of this 
loss and expense necessarily must be 
added to the cost of subsequent imports 
so that a larger ratio of profit on the 
original cost has been charged. 

We submit the following detailed state- 
ment of the fluctuations in the prices of 
the more important drugs, chemicals and 
essential oils which have occurred during 
the course of the past year: 

ACETANILID. 

Acetanilid remains at the price made 
April 10, namely, 20%c. in barrels for both 
crystals and powder. 

ACETONE. 

Acetcne has been advanced 
past year from lic. to l6ec. in 100-gallon 
drums and 18c. in ten-gallon drums. It 
is claimed that this is due to an advance 
in the price of acetate of lime. 

CARBOLIC ACID, 

Acid, carbolic, has been steadily advanc- 
ing on account of the heavy consumption 
in the localities in which Asiatic cholera 
has appeared in Southern Europe. The 
effect of this increased demand has been 
to double the market price of carbolic acid, 
which was sold during the past winter at | 
the 


during the 


7c. per pound in large drums, while 
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writing 

ide. or 
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at the 
cbtained for 
per pound. Pound 
vancing from 1l2e 
Yle. per pound, 

ee CLITRI¢ ACID 

Acid, citric, has so far remained firm at 
the uniform price use. in barrels and 
boc. in With the usual rebate in 
of to 2,000 pounds There have 
been frequent rumors that through the 
control of the Italian Camera Agrumaria 
the prices would be materially increased. 

TARTARIC ACID. 

Acid, tartaric, and cream of tartar have 
both been sharply advanced on account of 
the partial failure of the wine crop in 
France, The present price for powdered 
tartaric acid in barrels is 3le., being an 
advance of 5%c. over the rates prevailing 
August, 1910. In the same period pow- 
dered cream of tartar was advanced from 
22loc, to 27e. in barrels, which in Septem 
ber was again reduced to 24c. to 24sc. 

AMYL ACETATE. 

Amyl acetate has experienced almost 
sensational advances from $1.30 in Octo- 
ber of 1909 to $1.55 in 1910 to $2.60 in August, 
1911, and to $3.25 in September. This rise 
is due to the extreme scarcity of fusel oil 
or amylic alcohol, and probably also to 
the increasing consumption of amyl 
acetate as a solvent for resins in the pro- 
duction of various lacquers 

BALSAMS. 

Balsim copabia has bee tlmost uni- 
form in price throughout the vear, rang- 
ing from to 5d5c. per pound, accord- 
ing to its source of origin. 

falsum of fir, Canadian, has sold on an 
averag some Vhat lower rates than in 
1910, when it fiuctuated from $4.50 to $5.75. 
The present quotation is $4.10 per gallon 
for the bright filtered article. The Ore- 
gon balsam has also been sold at rather 
lower tigures, being quoted at present in 
the New York market at 8c. to 85c. per 
vallon, while it was freely offered in Ore- 
#on at $32.60 per barrel of fifty gallons in 
Murch last 

Balsam of Peru is now quoted 
for the Hamburg and $1.9 and $2 pet 
pound for the true Salvador, being some- 
what of an advance on last vear'’s figures, 
It is claimed that the lower price article 
has had some of the artificial balsam 
which is now successfully made in Ger- 
many, added to it. Possibly it may be en- 
tirely artificial, but nevertheless it seems 
to comply with the requirements of the 
. S. Ph. 

Balsam 
over last 
to the present 
fied article, 


present 
less than 
bottles have 
per pound to 


same articl 
not be 


ot 
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ith 
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at $1.50 
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and Wwe, 
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of tolu has strongly 
year’s quotation of 18e 


figure of 38e, for 


BARKS. 

Bark cuscara has been 
ily hardening in price. It 
that the supplies of prime 
been practically exhausted 
that are held by speculatirs. It 
fore predicted that other and greater ad 
vances will surely take place in the next 
two three vears Last year’s quota 
tion of Tle. to % now changed 
to 14¢, In 1909 there were 1,800 tons of 
oid bark on the Pacific coast. The aver- 
uge production there during 1909, 1910 and 
1411 was believed to be abecut 400 tons each 
year. All of the enormous quantities now 
seem to have been consamed in manufac- 
turing to be held in strong hands, 
iven 1 large production of new bark 
for a veur or two a great searcity in the 
supply of old bark is likely to develop 

Bark cinchona, on account of the large 
supplies of cultivated barks sent in ever- 
increasing quantities to the Amsterdam 
markets, the prices have been low 
throughout the year, Succirubra barks, 
yielding not less than 5 per cent. of anhy- 
drous cinchona alkaloids, thus complying 
with the test of the U. S. Ph., were quoted 
in Hamburg markets in July at 4%c. for 
extia large quills of 50 c¢.m., 13%e. for fine 
natural and 16c, for broken quills. Choice 
true Peruvian red cinchona, which has al- 
most disappeared from our markets, 
quoted in Hamburg ai 33c. in small pieces, 
for medium and 9%c. for extra large 
pieces, U. S. Ph. red and calisaya 
yellow bark were offered in the New 
York market on September 21 at 0c. to 
“ec. per pound, 

Bark cotton root has still 
ereased over lust year’s high price 
and l5e. to 18e. and 20c. 

Bark prickly ash has ruled somewhat 
lower than last vear’s extreme price, be- 
ing obtainable at 19¢. and 20c., but it was 
advanced to 22c. to 25ec. on September 21. 

Bark sassafras hus been selling at 
higher rates than formerly, being quoted 
in September at 13e. to 17e. for choice 
qualities, 

Bark soap, after selling mostly at about 
6c. per pound for the cut and crushed 
article in barrels, has suddenly been ad- 
vanced to 7e., while 52. to 6c. is de- 
manded for the whole bark. 

BAY RUM. 

tay tum.—As practically all of the 
Porte Rico bay rum that was imported 
without the payment of the internal reyv- 
enue tax has been consumed, the price of 
$1.65 to $1.6714% has been generally quoted 
during the present year. On account of 
temporary scarcity $1.70 has been some- 
times obtained, 


slowly but stead- 
now claimed 
old bark have 
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further 
of 


BEANS. 

Beans, Tonka.—At the present writing 
Para and Surinam beans are almost out 
of the market and $5.25 to $5.50 per pound 
is asked for very limited quantities of 
Angostura beans. Para beans are quoted 
at $8 to $3.50 per pound. This peculiar 
condition is said to be due to the pur- 
chase of almost all of the available sup- 
plies of tonka beans by the so-called To- 
bacco Trust, who require them in the 
manufacture of their products. It is 
indeed quite anomalous that tonka beans, 
which have for years been used as a 
cheap adulterant for vanilla extract, 
should now command a very considerably 
higher market price than the vanilla 
beans themselves Perhaps it would be 
well to suggest to our friends, the tobacco 
manufacturers, that possibly they may be 
able to reverse the old order, namely, to 
utilize vanilla beans as a substitute for 
tonka beans. It is also well to remember 
that coumarin, the odcrous principle of 
tonka beans, is contained in the sweet 
vernal grass anthoxanthum odoratum, in 
the melilot leaves, melilotus alba and H. 
officinalis and in the s9-ealled Southern 
vanilla or deer tongue, listris odoraris- 
sima, all of which could be used as sub- 
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the 
cou- 


tenka beans, besides 


chemically prepared or synthetic 
marin. At the present time this pure 
coumarin is sold at very considerably low- 
er prices than the crude tonka beans, 
{which contain only 108 grains of this 
odorous substance in a whole pound, In 
the latter part of August Angostura tonka 
beans came more freely into the market, 
but without reducing prices. 

Beans Vanilla.—Mexican 
which ure used chiefly by manufacturers 
of the extract, were disposed of at ex- 
tremely low rates during the past winter, 
some lots actually selling at only $2.25 per 
pound. Since then they have strongly re- 
acted that they now readily command 
£2.70 to $3.80 per pound, Prime Mexican 
vanilla beans are still relatively iow in 
price, being quoted at $3.75 to $4.70 per 
pound. Further advances in September 
or October are predicted When the heay y 
fall de:nand occurs. 

Bourbon vanilla 
much greater demand 
ing, in jact, preferred in 
these have advanced to 
price of $4 to $4.50. 

Tahiti vanilla beans, which were former- 
ly frequently sold at 50c. to 60c., have also 
heen doubled in price in the course of the 
last vear, being now quoted at $1.20 to 
$1.70 per pound. The arrivals in San F 
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Europe, 
the present 


so 


Fran- 
cisco during the summer were very much 
below those of last year and the demand 
from Europe was increased 
BERRIES. 
which w 
and 
being 
normal 


re quoted a 
have veceded 
still very much 
price of about 


Berries.—Cubeb, 
year ago at 47c. 
to and 4lec.. 
above the former 
lOc. per pound. 

Berries.—Juniper. 
very abundant crop 
have been offered for 
at remarkably low rates, 
figure is 3c. per pound, 
vices predict much higher 
abundant crop of one year is generally 
followed in the next vear by a4 very 
meager one, Leghorn advices of August 
5 state that this year’s crop will be only 
one-third of last year’s. The quotation 
there was then 11 to 12 shillings per 112 
pounds ec. i. f. Philadelphia for old ber- 
ries. 


Berries, 


d0eC., 


Ge 
ol, 


On account of the 
of last year these 
some months past 
but the present 
Muropean ad- 
rates, us the 


tumbled from 

and $1.50 noted 
the normal price 
again advanced 
ie, in October. 


Prickly ash have 
the extreme rates of $1.25 
in the report of 1910 to 
of 18c¢, per pound, which 
n September to 25¢c. and 
BISMUTH 

Bismuth preparations 
but litthe change in the 
manufacturing chemists 
the price of sub-nitrate 5c 
sub-carbonate 20c. per pound and_= sub- 
fallate lic. It is very evident that as the 
|} metal remained stationary the charge for 
making the preparations was considerably 


inereused 


undergone 
year. The 
advanced 
per pound, 


have 
past 
have 


BROMIDES 
been advanced 


the ci of the 


lic, per 
bromide 
per cent. 
for the 
the bro- 
bromide 


Bromides have 
} pound, which in 
potassium amounts to almost 50 
The present bulk “ure 3le 
| bre mide potassium, 37 fou 
mide of sodium and dic. for the 
ammonium, 

CACAO BUTTER. 
butter been advanced 
conmsiderably, a fact which may be in part 
ittributed to its greater consumption in 
the manufacture of so-called chocolate 
liquors, the pure food and drugs law 
now prohibits the use of other fats unless 
this is stated on the label, Last vear’s 
bulk of 24c. and 25c, are now 
changed to 2 while fingers in boxes are 
quoted at 42¢, and some choice brands 
even much more. 

CLOVES. 
Zauzibars were 
September 27, being quoted at 

spot goods and lic. for January 

The total stocks in London, 
Hamburg and New York on Au- 
were 28,300 bales, against 62,500 
1910, 81,000 in 1909, 63,000 in 1908 
26,000 in 1907, 57,000 in 1906, 44,000 in 1905, 
33,000 in 1904, 65,000 in 1903 and 88,000 in 1902, 
The new crop is reported to be very late 
and only moderate. For October ship- 
ments lic. was asked on August 24, On 
August 31 the New York prices were 1l6c. 
and 18%e, 
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COCHINEAL, 
been slowly advancing 
year, the prices in Sep- 
and 40c. for silver and 
42c. for powdered, with 
tendency. 


has 
past 


Cochineal 
during the 
tember being 37c. 
black and 39c, to 
a further upward 

CODEINE. 

Codeine, in sympathy with the other 
opium alkaleids, has been advanced from 
$4.10 to $% per ounce in bulk. A further 
advance of 30c. was made on September 
2u. 

ERGOT. 

Ergot of rye has almost tripled in price 
since the date of the last report, when it 
was quoted at 25c. to 42c., while in August 
and September both Spanish and Russian 
were not to be had below $1.10 to $1.20 per 
pound in New York. Advices from Leipzig 
state that the new crop is also likely to 
fetch high prices, but that no definite 
opinion can be formed until late in the 
autumn, when the Russian peasants will 
have had time to pick the ergot out of 
the threshed rye. That which is received 
in the early part of the season is gath- 
ered on the fields of Southern Europe. 
These never produce as large a quantity 
as Russia itself. Late in August Russian 
ergot was offered in London at 77c. and 
Spanish at 80c., both c. i. f. New York. 

FLOWERS. 

Flowers.—Arnica have been selling at 
9c. to 1l0c, for some time past, but on 
account of partial failure of the new crop 
the prices were suddenly advanced in the 
latter part of August to 12%c. for import 
orders and 13c. for immediate delivery. 
On September 27 the price was 12%4c. 

Flowers.—Chamomile, Hungarian, have 
been steadily declining in price this sum- 
mer. The crop this season has been so 
abundant that they were sold at 10c, and 
lic, in the New York markets, but they 
were advanced to 12c. on September 17. 

Flowers.—Chamomile, Roman. Hamburg 
reports the new crop to be an entire fail- 
ure on account of the heat and drought 
and predicts higher prices. On Septem- 
ber 27 New York price was 27c. 

but 


27 the 
Flowers.—Lavender have changed 


little in value during the year, being still ‘ In 








Lic., 


offered at prices varying from sc, to 
ex- 


according to the care that has been 
ercised in picking, selecting and preparing 
them for the market. 

Fiowers.—So-called American saffron or 
satilower has been sold at comparatively 
low rates during the past the pres- 
ent rate being 27c. 

Flowel Saffron, 
ilowers the 
SLOWIS steadily 
ear, present 


year, 


true 
has been 
during the 
being $10.50 
This applies 


The price of the 
crocus sativus 
hardening 
quotation 
one-pound' tins. 

the flowers grown in Spain, 
France, provided, however, 
with the tests for purity. 
the countries named is 
to furnish lower priced 
has been adulterated with 
or weighted down with 
syrup, potassium. ni- 
Fortunately the rigid 
United States Custom 
proceeding decidedly 


of 
but 
the 
for 


to $10.50 
equally to 
Turkey and 
that they comply 
Every dealer in 
only glad 
saffron, which 
other thowers 
glucose, glycerine 
trate or borax. 
inspection at the 
House makes this 
risky. 


too 


GUARANA. 

Guarana has been reduced from the ab- 
normal figure of $, noted in last year’s 
report, to $1.60 for the lump and $1.70 for 
the powder. 

GUMS. 
Aloes.—Curacaos remained un- 

at last yvear’s quotation of 6%c. 
but advanced to &c, in September. 
Barbadoes aloes in gourds are 
l3c. to l4e. and Socotrine aloes 

skins, cans or boxes at 2lc. 


Gum 
changed 
to 6%4¢ 
So-called 
quoted at 
in monkey 
to 27¢ 

Gum 
advance, 
prices than 
This advance 


This article continues to 
is now selling at higher 
for a humber of yeurs past. 
has been caused by the 
largely increased consumption. In addi- 
tion to this the gum Senegal crop this 
year has been almost an entire failure. 
Amber sorts, which sold in 1910 at 7c. to 
Slee., now command lic. to l4c., the select 
qualities being advanced in the same pro- 
portion. ‘The advance in Europe for sorts 
has been from 38s. per cwt. to 50c. 

Gum asafoetida has somewhat declined 
from last year’s extreme price to an aver- 
age rate of 70c. to $1 for the gum and 
$1 to $1.25 for the powdered. On August 
9 gum testing 49 per cent. soluble was 
quoted at 80c. by the case. It is still 
difficult to obtain either lump or powdered 
gum which will comply strictly with the 
tests of the U. S. Ph. It is to be hoped 
that in the present revision of our text 
book the standard will be lowered to a 
point which can be more readily complied 
with. 

Gum camphor has been comparatively 
quiet during the past year. The manufac- 
turers made repeated advances of lc. and 
Ze. at a time, finally bringing the price 
up to 49l6c., but the ever-increasing com- 
petition of the Japanese refiners has again 
forced the price down to 44%ec. in Sep- 
tember At the present moment outside 
holders are offering even to shade the 
manufacturers’ price lsc. per pound. The 
margin of profit to the refiner is extreme- 
lv small, owing to the fact that the Jap- 
have the crude as well as the re- 
ungler such good control that it 
not be surprising if the Americans 
should stop refining altogether and leave 
the sale of crude as wel: as refined cam 
phor to the Japanese 

Gum gamboge is selling 
vear, being now quoted at 
compared with to Tec, 

Gum Tragacanth.—This gum is some- 
what higher than in March, and it is 
likely to continue higher during the entire 
year, An actual shortage in crop has 
brought about this condition. No. 1 white 
ribbon was quoted on September 18 at 
75c. and No. 2 ribbon at 60c. 

GLYCERINE, 
has continued to 
advanced price of last year. Recently 
the extreme rates of 26c. and which 
were curreni during the past winter have 
been reduced to 21144c. in drums and 22\4c. 
in cans. These high prices are likely to 
continue as long us the blasting in the 
Canal Zone calls for enormous quantities 
of dynamite 
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Glycerine sell at the 
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IODINE, 

lodine preparations have not been 

changed in price since September 20, 1910, 

which advance was noted in the last re- 
port, 

PUNK 

sticks, punk or 

have become of 


Chinese incense 
some importance 
within the last few yeurs, not so much 
for their perfume value, but as a means 
of temporary protection from the attacks 
of mosquitoes. The import prices have 
been gradually reduced so that at present 
they can be obtained at from $4.25 to $4.50 
per case of 200 bundles, As each of these 
bundles contains ten packages, each one 
of which has within it eighteen individual 
incense sticks, it is truly a marvel how 
these bamboo sticks can possibly be pre- 
pared, dipped in incense, carefully put up 
in packages, packed in cases, transported 
from China or Japan and still be sold at 
$4.25 per case, duty paid. The statement 
has been made that there are in the sin- 
gle city of Canton 18,000 manufacturers of 
these odorous incense sticks, which are 
very largely used in Eastern countries 
in the religious worship of Brahmins, 
Buddhists and Mohammedans. 
LEAVES. 

Leaves, Belladonna.—London _ reports 
are to the effect that this year’s output 
is very much below the average, while 
the demand is good. They are quoted at 
124c. delivered in New York for shipment 
from Hungary. ‘The New York quotation 
on September 28 was l4c. and léc. 

Leaves, Buchu.—The frequent 
tions in the price of short buchu leaves 
which occurred during 1910 have con- 
tinued during the present year. Still the 
extreme price of $1.65 in September, 1910, 
or of 7 shillings in London, was reduced 
September 28 to $1.13 and $1.08 for the short 
leaves and 65c. for the long green leaves. 
Samples have been received from London 
having a strongly pronounced taste and 
a somewhat mintlike flavor. It is quite 
possible that the prevailing high prices 
have induced the collectors to pick leaves 
of other species of Barosma differing 
from the official B. betuline. 

Leaves.—Damiana have _ receded 
last year’s high price of 40c. and 50c. 
the normal rates of 10c. and 12c. 
Leaves.—Digitalis have also been in bet- 
ter supply, so that last year’s price of 30c 
has now been reduced to 10%c. and Ile. 
Leipzig new digitalis leaves of very 
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Technical 
Chemically Pure 


ACIDS, 

Acetic, Commercial, Redistilled, Pare and 
Glacial, Aqua Fortis, Battery Acid, Bright 
Dip Acid, Gallic Acid, Hydrochloric, Hydro- 
filuoric, Lactic, Mixed, Muriatic, Nitric, Oil 
Vitriol, Oleum, Oxalic, Sulphuric, Sulphuric 
Anhydrid, Sulphuric 98 per cest., Sulphuric 
Fuming. 


ALUM, 
Chrome 
Alum. 

ALUMINA, 
Hydrate, Sulphate. 


Alum, Lump, Greund, Powdered 


AMMONIUM. 
Anhydrous Ammonia, Aqua Ammonia, Car- 
bonate Ammonia, Muriate Ammonia, 
Nitrate Ammonia, “Salamac.” 


BARIUM. 
Carbonate of Barium, Chloride ef Barium, 
Peroxide of Barium, Sulphate of Barium, 
CALCIUM, 
Carbonate of Calcium, Chloride of Lime. 
CARBON, 
Tetra Chloride of Carbon. 
COPPER, 
Battery Copperas, 
Sulphate of Copper. 


Carbenate of Copper, 


GLYCERIN. 
Chemically Pure and Crade. 


IRON, 
Nitrate of Iron, Oxide of Iren, Persuiphate 
of Iron, Sulphate of Iron. 


LEAD. 
Acetate of Lead, Brown (broken), White 
(broken), Crystals, Granulated, Powdered, 
Arsenate of Lead 


MAGNESIUM, 
Chloride of Magnesia, Oxide Magnesia, Sul- 
phate of Magnesia, Technical, Sulphate of 


Magnesia, U. S. P. 


POTASSIUM, 
Binoxolate of Potassium, Carbonate of Po- 
tassium, Caustic Potash. 


SODIUM. 

Acetate of Soda, Bisulphate of Soda, Bi- 
sulphite of Soda, Glauber’s Salt, Hydrate 
of Soda, Hyposulphite of Soda, Nitrate of 
Soda, Nitrite Soda, Perborate of Soda, 
Phosphate of Soda, Sal Soda, Sulphate of 
Soda, Sulphide of Sodium, Crystal, Sulphide 
of Sodium, Concentrated, Sulphide of So- 
dium, Fused, Sulphite of Soda, Calcined 
Salt Cake, Silicate of Soda, Tri-Sodium 
Phosphate. 


SPRAY PRODUCTS, 

Acid Phosphate, Brimstone Roll, Copper 
Sulphate, Cresol Soluble, Grasselli Arsenate 
of Lead, Paste, Powdered, Grasselli Bor- 
deaux Mixture, Paste, Powdered, Grasselli 
Bordeaux, Lead Arsenate, Grasselli Lime 
Sulphur Solution, Iron Sulphate Copperas, 
Nitrate Soda, Sulphur, Flour, Flowers. 


STRONTIUM. 


Nitrate of Stroutium, 


SULPHUR. 
Roll Brimstone, 
Sulphur. 


Flour Sulphar, Flowers 


SPELTER. 
Prime Western. 


TIN, 
Bichloride of Vin, Chloride of Tin, 
Chloride of Tin, Tin Oxide. 


Tetra 


TITANIUM. 
Titanium 


Sulphate. 


Potassium Oxalate, Titanous 


ZINC, 
Anodes Zinc, Battery Coppers, Battery 
Zines, Chloride of Zine, Sulphate ef Zinc, 
Zine Dust, Zine. 
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fine quality were offered at &c. to se. 
in July. It was then reported that a large 
portion of the plants had been frost bit- 
ten, but as the leaves can be gathered 
even quite late in the autumn very high 
prices were not anticipated, particularly 
in view of the present iimited demand. 
In the middle of August London reported 
that the intense heat had damaged the 
fields so that probably there would be no 
second cut this year. The London quota- 
tion was then firm at ldc. c. i. f. New 
York, 

Leaves, Henbane.—New crop Russian 
henbane leaves were received in London 
about August 15 and offered there at the 
low rate of 45@c. ¢c. i. f. New York, Con- 
siderably higher prices are predicted on 
account of the intense heat which pre 
vailed in Europe. The New York quota- 
tion was 7c. to 9c. on September 27. 

Leaves.—Senna, Alexandria, have re- 
mained at nearly uniform prices through- 
out the present year, but Tinnevelly 
leaves have been gathered in such large 
quantities that they at present command 
only ide. to 8c. per pound. Whole leaf 
Alexandria senna is quoted at l4e. to 20e. 
and half loaf at &c. to 8'%c. in bales, 

LITHIUM. 


Lithium salts have not undergone any 
change since the advance on February 1, 
1910, noted in last year’s report. 

LUPUTIN. 

Luputin experienced a 

$1.75 in September. 
LYCOPODIUM. 

Lycopodium has advanced about 8c. per 
pound, the present price being about 50c. 
per pound, compared with 40c. to 42c. a 
year ago. In Europe the prices rose from 
21d. to 26d., owing to the decrease in 
stocks in Russia, as well as to the 
vigilance of the Bureau of Agriculture, 
which is constantly in search of adultera- 
tions. On September 27 it was quoted to 
arrive at 44c. to 46c. 

MACE. 

Mace has been considerably advanced in 
price during the year, prime Penang be- 
ing quoted at 66%c. to 57ec. in cases on 
September 27. 


sudden rise to 


MAGNESIA. 

Magnesium carbonate, powdered, has 
been reduced about lee. per pound, being 
now quoted at 4e. in bags, 41oc. in barrels 
and 5c. in kegs 

MANNA. 

Manna has followed the upward _ ten- 
dency noted in the last report, now selling 
at 5c. for small flake and $1 for large 
flake in cases, being an advance of about 
15c. per pound. 

MENTHOL. 

Menthol has almost doubled in price as 
compared with last year, when the price 
ranged from $2 $2.95. while on Sep- 
tember 28 $5.25 was demanded for spot and 
$4.80 to arrive. Heavy rains have done ex- 
tensive damage to the plants in Japan. 

MORPHINE. 

Morphine has been rapidly advanced in 
sympathy with the strong rise in the value 
of opium. The actual rise from August, 
1910, to the date of the last advance, on 
August 1, 1911, is $1.10 per ounce, the pres- 
ent price for one-eighths in two and one- 
half-ounce boxes being $4.45 per ounce. 

NAVAL STORES. 

Naval Stores.—Oil our turpentine has 
fluctuated violently during the year, but 
in July it declined to 55c. per gallon in the 
New York market, on August 2 to 55%ec. 
and on September 28 53e. to 55c. 

NITRATE OF SILVER. 

Nitrate of silver has continued to change 
up and down during the course of the past 
year. The extremes have been from 36c. 
in 100-ounce lots and 34%c. in 1,000-ounce 
lots in 1910 up to 37%ec. in 100-ounce lots 
and 36c. in 1,000-ounce lots on October 24, 
1910. Since then the price of bullion has 
been siowly decreasing, with various 
fluctuations. At this time, August 28, the 
prices of 34c. in 100-ounce lots and 3314c. 
in 600-ounce lots. 

NUTGALLS. 

Nutgalls have remained 
ing the past year and no immediate 
changes are anticipated. The price on 
September 27 was 12c. to l4c. for the whole 
and 18%c. for the powdered. 

OILS. 


Oil of anise is about l0c. per pound 
higher than the average price of 1910, be- 
ing now quoted at $1.15 to $1.17, 

Oil of bergamot has been recently ad- 
vanced to $4.75 and $4.95 per pound, with 
a strong upward tendency, thus showing 
about $1 advance over the average price 
of 1910. [It is estimated that there are 
about 16,000 to 20,000 pounds of oil of 
bergamot on the market, but five months 
must elapse before any of the new crop 
can be purchased. Not only is the stock 
below the prospective consumption of the 
next five months, but the prospect for the 
new crop is very discouraging. <A storm 
in February tore the leaves from the 
bergamot trees so that they blossomed 
very sparsely. Conditions for oil or berga- 
mot are claimed not to have been so bad 
for forty years past, that the prices 
cannot fail to rise higher. 

Oil of cassia, technical, 
824%4c. to S8be., being about the same as 
last year, but for that which has been 
purified from the lead, which the Chinese 
oil generally contains, 95c. to $1 is asked, 
and for the redistillated, $1.25. Only the 
purified oil will comply with the tests of 
the U. S. P. 

Castor oil AA remains 
price of 10c. in barrels 
in lots of 200 gallons. 

Oil cedar leaf has 
the last year’s high rate 
present rate of 50c. Oil of 
quoted at l4c. in cans. 

Oil of cltronella has been 
slightly lower rates than last 
quoted at 2c. in drums and 
cans, but in September it w 
to 25e. in drums and 28ec. to 
tles. 

Oil of cloves has continued last year’s 
advance in sympathy with the diminished 
supplles of cloves. It now quoted at 
974ee, to $1, being about lic. higher than 
a vear ago. 

Oil, Codliver.—The prices of 
brands of Norwegian oil have ruled high 
during the course of the past year. Dur- 
ing the summer, on account of better sup- 
plies, the prices reacted until they reached 
$31 to $35 per barrel, again adyancing to 
$34.50 up to $36 in September, . 
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Oil cubebs is now quoted at $3.35, being 
a reduction of per pound from last 
year’s extreme prices. 

Oil, Haarl:m.—The 
United States custom 
somewhat more liberal 
tion tha Pure Food and Drugs law in 
reference to Haarlem oil. <As the labels 
tnd wrappers of the oil have’ been 
changed is to meet the approval of 
the inspectors, lower prices have been 
mMalitained, the present figure being $1.80 
to $1.90 per gross. The one brand which 
was claimed to be the only genuine, the 
importers of which tried all means to keep 
sut other and older brands, selling it free- 
ly at extremely high prices, was finally 
routed from its position. In facet, dealers 
ind consumers will now pay more money 
for the old style than for this one brand. 
Custom house authorities in New York, 
or, rather, the appraisers in Washington, 
finally saw the injustice of keeping out 
all other brands, and at present it is 
everyboay’s market. 

Oil of lemon has been slowly but stead- 
ily advancing during the past year, so 
that it hes almost doubled in value, in- 
creasing from the former figure of 7dc, 
and Sve, the present rate of $1.60 to 
$1.80, with further upward tendency. On 
August 24 new crop was offered at $1.25 
to $1.30 for future delivery. The crop of 
1910 was 35 per cent. less than in previous 
years. Of this stock there were 160,000 
pounds on hand in August. This must 
last until! December, by which time it 
will most probably be entirely consumed, 
Che prospect for the new crop oil of lemon 
better than for bergamot. While the 
lemon trees suffered from the frequent 
storms in the Aetna district, they fared 
better on the northern coast from Mes- 
sina to Palermo, although even there 
many of the blossoms did not produce 
fruits. 

Oil linseed has continued to sell at ab- 
normally high figures throughout’ the 
year, although the price of 97c. noted on 
the day when the last report was com- 
piled was reduced to 85c. in August and 
again advanced to Sc. in September. 
Western linseed oil was offered at 72c. in 
round lots for November delivery.  In- 
lian flaxseed has been arriving freely and 
has been found to yield from 2% to 3 
pounds more oil to the bushel than the 
Argentine seed. The total shipments from 
India from January 1 to June 13, 1911, were 
$55,580 tons, against 607,375 last year and 
777,800 tons in 1909, which figures indicate 
the geperal shortage. 

Oi: Orange —It is probable that the price 
of this oil will remain more uniform in 
the future than.it has been lately, as the 
General Appraisers Board No. 1 decided 
in favor of the importers on June 27. The 
decision is to the effect that natural oil 
of orange is held to be subject to duty at 
the rate of 23 per cent. ad valorem, The 
contention of the government officials was 
that it is a fruit oil, and as such subject 
to a specific duty of $1 per pound. The 
present quetation is $2.50 to $2.69 per 
pound, which is claimed to be lic. less 
than it would cost to import. 

Oil of peppermint has been slowly ad- 
vancing during the vear, until it now 
commands $2.90 to $3 in cans for the pure 
natura! cil, with an advance of about 30c. 
per pound for the redistilled, which will 
comply with the tests of the U. S. P. 
The indications for the future are de- 
cidedly upward. It will also be well to 
bear in mind that strictly pure natural oil 
of peppermint eannot be sold under the 
simnie name of oil of peppermint, as it 
does not comply with all of the tests 
given in the U. S. P. One of these tests 
indicates the presence of very minute 
traces of sulphur, which it is claimed fs 
always found in the natural oil. 

Oil of Rose.—The firm prices of the Bul- 
garian markets, which were noted in last 
vear’s report. have hardened still more, so 
that from $9 t» $10.50 per ounce is now 
demanded for choice brands. Pure Ka- 
zanlik otto has been advanced to $8 and 
8850 per ounce. Even the synthetic oil 
of rose has heer marked up $ per. pound. 

Oil sassafras natural has been advanced 
10c, to lic. during the vear, being now 
quoted at 60e. to fie. per pound, Pure 
saffrol is quoted at 45c. The so-called ar- 
tificial oi! sassafras, which separated 
from oil of camphor, is offered at 28¢c. to 
per pound. 
Oil spearmint yv 
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$3.70 to $4 per pound, 


Oil tansy also remained at about the 
same figure mentioned in the last report, 
namely $1.90 to $1.95, which is 10c. less than 
last year. 

Oil wintergreen, natural, is. still sold 
between the ranges of $4 and $4.50. Nat- 
ural oi] of sweet birch or betula is offered 
from $1.35 to $1.50. The synthetic product. 
salievlate of methyl, has been sold 
during the past year at 30c. to 32c. per 
pound, but was advanced to 35c. on Sep- 
tember 25 Some authorities hold that 
natural oil of wintergreen cannot be com- 
mercially produced from the wintergreen 
leaves alone, as the cost would be prohibi- 
tive. 

Oil wormseed has reached the abnormal 
price of $4.75. being an advance of $2.50 
per pound over last vear's figures. 

Oil of wormwood remains at the very 
high figure of $6.75, which was already 
noted in the last report. 

OPIUM. 

Opium was sold in the beginning of the 
season in New York at $4.25 to $4.35. 
Since that time the prices have heen con- 
tinually advancing. until they reached 
$6.35 in the New York market in July. 
Recent advices from Smyrna claim that 
the »rop is only about one quarter to one- 
third of the normal quantity. At that 
time the export price in Smyrna was 21s. 
1d. per pound, which, with the dutv of 
$1.50 per pound, is equivalent to about 
$6.85. Comnaring these rates with the 
former high records of onium, we find 
that in 1907 it touched $7; in 1880, $7.75; in 
1874, $9, and in 1870, $9.40, but it was not 
then hurdened with an imnort dutv except 
in 1997. Tn 1881 opium sold at $6.25, eauniv- 
alent to $7.75, with the present duty added 
On Sentemhber 24 good druggists’ onium 
was offered in Smyrna at 23s. per pound. 

The increased consumntion of onium 
seems to be resnonsible for the relatively 
hirh prices of the last four yvears. Tur- 
key last vear produced the unusually large 
eron of 10.900 cases, which is likely to 
he followed this vear by only 2.500 cases. 
In addition to this the Persian crop is 
renorted to he » partial failure. 

The lamentable fact is noted that the 


or 


United States has become the greatest 
consumer of opium in the world. We im- 
port an amount equal to more than one- 
third of the entire opium production of 
Turkey. In the fistal year ending June 
30 last our imports amounted to 629,842 
pounds, valued at $2,208,445, compared 
with 449.249 pounds, valued $1,622,475 in 
the previous fiscal vear, 

New crop arrivals at Smyrna up to 
August 4 last were only 309 cases, arainst 
1.858 cases up to August 5, 1910; 819 cases 
up to August 6, 1909, and 1,006 cases up to 
August 7, 1908. 

On August 9 New York quotation was 
$7.65 to $8 for 10 to 10% per cent. opium. 
On August 14 the price of Smyrna opium 
was further advanced to $8, but so-called 
Hamburg opium in small lumps was of- 
fered at $7.50. On September 27 high test 
opium was quoted at $7.75 by case. 

PARIS GREEN. 

Paris green has been sold by the manu- 
facturers on the basis of 18c. per pound 
in arsenic kegs. Although frequent state- 
ments have been made that the manu- 
facturers were unable to keep up with the 
demand for small packages, the market 
has been fairly well supplied. 

PEPPER. 

Pepper.—Singapore has been steadily ad- 
vancing for several months, until it 
reached 114c. on September 27, or llc. for 
January delivery. 

QUICKSILVER. 

Quicksilver has fluctuated considerably 
during the past year, at one time reaching 
the high figure of 7ic. per pound, from 
which it rapidly declined to id8c. Since 
then it has again been advanced to 63c. in 
ilasks. 
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QUININE. 
has remained 
during the past year, the bulk price of 
the American manufacturers being l4c. 
and that of the German about 13lc. and 
of the Java and Amsterdam about 13c. 

SALTS. 

Rochelle salts and seidlitz mixture have 
both been advanced in sympathy with the 
diminished supply of argols and the con- 
sequent increase in the price of cream of 
tartar and tartaric acid. The rise in the 
price of Rochelle salts has been 2téc., 
namely from 16l%4c. to 19c. Seidlitz mixture 
advanced from 13%c. to l6éc. by the single 
harrel and 15le¢c. per pound in five-barrel 
lots. 


Quinine without change 


ROOTS. 


Root, Gentian.—According to the ad- 
vices received from France and Spain it 
row costs considerably more to have this 
root dug up and prepared for the market 
than formerly. The former export price 
of 3%c. to 4e. has been advanced to about 
je. On account of the temporary scarcity 
in the United States markets it was 
quoted for several months at 6c. to 6%4c. 
ner pound. for the crude root and Te. to 
Tlse. for the powdered, but on September 
27 it was offered at 5%c. It is stated that 
the gentian diggers are partly compen- 
sated by a regular allowance of wine with 
each meal. As the cost of the French 
wine has so largely increased, the gath- 
erers of gentian were also forced to ad- 
vance their prices. 

Root, Ginger.—Is at 
Sc. for the African, 10c¢, for the Cochin 
A B C, 10¢ and 12c, for the natural Ja- 
maica and lie, for so-called bleached Ja- 
maica. Green ginger root was sold at 
from $4.75 to $ per barrel, but the sup- 
ply became exhausted in the early part 
of September. 

Root, Golden Seal —As one district after 
another is denuded of this valuable drug 
the supplies which are furnished to our 
market are considerably diministed. 
Among scientific botanists it has long 
been a solenm moral cbhligation always to 
maintain a profound silence concerning 
any localitv in which hydrastis canadensis 
is noted to flourish, lest this rare plant 
he speedily exterminated by the greedy 
root diggers, with whom it ranks next in 
valne to the ginseng. The price of $1.85 
to $2.25, noted in the last report for golden 
seal, was enhanced to $3.60 and $3.35. It 
hecame so searce in August that it was 
then anoted at $4.50 per pound Large 
sales have heen made at $4.75 ner pound 
to manufacturers of proprietary medi- 
cines, who, having once included it as an 
ingredient in some of their medicines, 
cannot afterward afford to substitute any 
other drug for it. On-Sentember 27 the 
price for crude or powdered root was from 
$4.75 to $5, which was further advanced 
to $5.50 in October. 

Root, Ipecac.—Both Cartagena and Rio 
varieties are at present auoted at $2 to 
$2.10 per pound, thus retaining about the 
same price noted at the close of last 
year’s renort. 

Root, Jalap, is at present quoted 
to 35e. 

Root, Kava Kava. quoted at 
increase of 2c. on the price current 
the iast renort was made un 

Root, Orris. is quoted at 9%c. for Flor- 
entine and 9c. for Verona, being an_in- 
erease of ahout le. ner pound. According 
to Teehorn renorts of August 1 the nres- 
ent eron of Florentine root would be hard- 
Iv 500 tons. while the export in 1910 
amounted to 730 tons. and that of this 
vear up to Julv 15, 29) tons. The stock 
of 1910 root in Italv is exceedingly small. 
The present cron is of very poor auality, 
the root not being fully developed The 
ald cron was quoted for deliverv in Phila- 
lelInhia at 41s. 6d. ner 112 nounds 

Root, Pareira Brava. has practically 
doubled in price since the last renort was 
ecomniled. being in August quoted at T5c., 
as compared with 39c. to 38c. In Septem- 
ber it advanced to 9c. 

Root, Rhubarb. has varied but little dur- 
ing the vear, the nresent quotation heing 
12e. and %e. for the round and the fiat 
Canton, 28¢e. to 40e. for the Shensi 

Root. Rhatany, has returned to the nor- 
mal price of 10¢. to 12¢. per pound. which 
noted at the beginning of October, 
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Root. Sarsanarilla, has heen sharnvly 
aAvanced from the nrice of 9c. to Ile... 
which prevailed in 1919, to 14¢. and lhe. for 
the Mexican varietv. Honduras sarsapa- 
rilla is enoted at 2c. to 28e. in bales 

Root. Senega, is now anoted at dc 
58c.. heing an advance of about 1e 
nound over the average price of 1914 

Root. Sernentaria, is offered at 38c. to 
149e a decline of ahont 3c., compared with 
the nrice of August. 1910. 

Root. Valerian.—Relgium was advanced 
In the latter part of August to 10c. and to 
lic. in Sentember Dealers from abroad 
were reported to be buying this root in 
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American markets. German valerian 
is quoted at lic. in bales, 
SALVARSAN. 

Salvarsan, or No. 606.—This new Ger- 
Mah preparation, which is claimed to 
eradicate syphilis, was first offered to the 
trade at $2 per ampule or flask, but 
has since been advanced to $2.50 in lots 
of 100 ampules, and to $2.75 in lots of 25 
ampules. The selling price to retail drug- 
gis physicians’ supply houses and 
manufacturers of specialties is given at 
$3 and to physicians at $3.50 per ampule. 

SANTONINE., 

Santonine.—The advances in the price 
of this chemical, which were described 
in the last report have continued during 
the present year. Last year the manu- 
facturer’s price was $10.80, which was 
udvanced to $12.35. In the New York 
market it was quoted at $13 for the crys- 
tal and $13.20 for the powdered in five- 
pound pack:ges on September 238. 

SEEDS. 

Seed, Anise.—Both the Italian and Span- 
ish seeds were sold in the summer in 
New York markets at 744c. to 7lc., but 
were advanced to Tlec. and 8c. in Sep- 
tember, The Russian and German seed 
is now quoted at 5%c. to 6c., being %c. 
to %c. below last year’s figures, 

Seed, Caraway, was offered at 4%c. to 
oc. per pound in the summer for prime 
Dutch seed. Import orders were placed 
in Holland at about 4%c., representing a 
decline of about 14c. to lc. per pound, 
but in September the prices advanced to 
o%4c. and 6c. in New York. In September, 
353gc. Was asked by the growers in Hol- 
iand in 100-bag lots, delivered at Atlantic 
ports. 

Seed, Celery.—The market price for a 
time receded to 12c., but in September it 
was again advanced to 25c This very 
high rate for celery seed was said to be 
due to the fact that the French culti- 
vators becams convinced that with a pro- 
tective duty of 10c. per pound all the 
celery seed required in this country would 
be grown by our own farmers. An ex- 
tremely small crop was therefore pro- 
duced in France, and there is a tem- 
porary searcity of the seed in that coun- 
try, which accounts for the present rate 
of 23c. to 25e, as compared with 7c. and 
8c., the prices which were generally pre- 
vailing before the duty of l0c. per pound 
was levied on it. In the latter part of 
August the government again insisted on 
the duty of l0c., so that the price quickly 
rose to 25c. and over. 

Seed, Coriander, was marked up to 4c, 
to 44ec. for sound Mogadore and 5c. for 
the bleached article, but on September 28 
the German was reduced to 3%c. and 4c. 

Seed, Flax, has been held at high rates 
throughout the year, and the present 
quotation is $11 for a barrel of 182 pounds 
of the cleaned seed, Ground flaxseed is 
now quoted at 6c. Lower prices prevail 
in the West. 

Seed, Poppy or Maw Seed, ts largely 
used by some of the bakers and to a small 
extent as a hird seed. The normal price 
for a number of years has ranged from 
je. to Te., but during the present summer 
the prices were advanced until on Septem- 
ber 20 they reached 12\%c. to l4e, for the 
blue Dutch and 12c. to 121%4c, for the blue 
Turkish seed. 

Seed, Quince, 
We. per pound, 


the 
root 


>> 
“) 


ts 


is now quoted at 60c. to 
being 5c. below the price 
of August, 1910, Very nice looking French 
quince seed has been imported, but it 
makes a very poor mucilage. All quince 
seed should be examined with a magnify- 
ing glass for small pieces of bark. 

Seed, Strophanthus, is now quoted at 
0c, and 50c. for Hispidus and Kombe, 
being a slight advance over last year’s 
rates. 

SHELLAC. 

Shellac, T. N., Is now selling at l4c. 
in bags and 11%c, in cases, being about 4c. 
below the closing price of last year, and 
returning very nearly to the price cur- 
rent in 1909. Bright orange is now quoted 
at l6c. and D. C. at 2le., bleached in 
hanks at 18e. to 20c. and bone dry 
bleached 2e. to Wrsc. 

SUGAR OF MILK. 

Sugar of Milk has been slowly advanc- 
ing during the year, until the price has 
now reached lic. in barrels, being an 
advance of Se. to 6c. over last year’s 
rates. 


at 


THYMOL 
Thymol.—The lowering tendency of this 
article, which was noted in the last 
year’s report, has continued, so that tt 
has still further receded from $1.75 to the 
present rate of $1.30 for the crystals. 
VANILLIN. 
remained 


83c. to 35c., 


firm at last 


Varillin has } 
in l-ounce tins 


vear’s price of 
in 100-ounce lots. 
WAXES. 

Carnauba, has still further ad- 
No. 1, which was selling in 1909 
and at 50c. in 1910, is now quoted 
at 69c. No. 2, selling In 1909 at 25c., at 
142c, in 1910, is now quoted at 42c. Even 
No. 3 sells for 38t¢c. 

Japan wax remains at about the same 
price as last year, namely 8%4c. The crop 
is reported as being 40 per cent. less than 
normal, which may lead to an advance 
the coming winter. 

Paraffine wax of 
is now guoted at 4%4c. 
and 130 deg. at 5%c. The quotation for 
l-pound cakes of hard white paraffine is 
6c. ner pound In 100-pound cases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Adolph W. Miller, 
Chairman. 


President Schieffelin:—Is there any 
discussion of the excellent matters con- 
tained in this report by Dr. Miller? 

Mr. Albert Plaut:—I was very much 
surprised by one statement in Dr. Mil- 
ler’s report; namely, that the value of 
drugs—if I am not right I would like 
to be corrected—in fifteen years, 1895 
to 1910, had increased some 32 per cent. 
If that is the case, then I am entirely 
wrong in my view of it. I read a state- 
ment in some official publication within 
a vear giving various increases in the 
values of all commodities, and the last 
one on the list was drugs, and the in- 
crease there in ten years was 7 per 
cent. I do not recall at the moment 
whether it was a census publication, 
but I am positive of that figure, and 
it is more in line with my ideas which 


Waxes, 
vanced, 
at 3lc. 


120 deg. melting point 
in 200-pound cases 
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that the increase in the 
value of drugs and medicines within 
the last fifteen years have been less 
than in any other commodity. 

During the current year there have 
been a large number of increases, and 
I have remarked when discussing the 
subject that at last the drug trade was 
coming into its own, that we were also 
getting our fair share of the deprecia- 
tion of the value of gold and the con- 
sequent increase in price of commod- 
ities. I hold that drugs are sold en- 
tirely too low in price, and that the 
countries where the various drugs are 
indigenous are superlatively foolish in 
selling these goods below their real 
value. 

Take the American indigenous drugs 
produced chiefly in the South, the dried 
roots are sold right along, a great part 
of them, at from three to eight cents a 
pound, according to their prevalence. 
Now how human labor—we cannot 
gather them by machinery—can_ be 
adequately paid for gathering that 
dried root to be sold at from three 
eents or five cents or ten cents per 
pound is beyond my comprehension. 

Many of them have advanced owing 
to the increased demand, and as a 
rule that has been the reason, but in 
some instances also due to changes in 
crop conditions. Buchu is an example 
—I refer to that simply as a concrete 
example aside from the indigenous 
drugs—as you all will remember that 
for thirty years, and it is within my 
inemory, it sold all the way from six 
cents to twelve cents a pound—and 
then came a crop failure and specula- 
tors took hold of the product and it 
brought as high as $1 a pound, and I 
venture to say that buchu—and I don’t 
like to be prophesying—but I venture 
to say that it will never be below forty 
or fiftv cents a pound, 

Golden seal is another one. I can 
remember when golden seal was nine 
cents. For years it sold from eighteen 
to twenty cents, then for years around 
eighty-five cents, and at the present 
time to-day it is $5 a pound, and we 
will never see the low prices again. 

The Food and Drugs Act has had 
something to do with it. No longer 
are drugs being sold which have been 
carelessly collected. Where the bark 
of the root is official, frequently a 
large percentage of some bark was 
found mixed with our American prod- 
ucts, and that is largely accounted for 
by the people who collected them, as 
they are not pharmacognosists and 
botanists, the men that go out and 
pick them, and it has been traced 
back to carelessness in the manner of 
picking; and well it is that these things 
have been interfered with by the gov- 
ernment, and particularly as a conse- 
quence greater care must be exercised 
in gathering and in selecting and in 
drying and handling, and we have ob- 
tained higher prices in consequence. 

I feel confident that we can all look 
for much higher prices during the next 
decade for all or almost all crude 
drugs, so that the increase in their 
value will be more on a par with the 
increase in value of other commodities. 

Dr. Miller:— I would like to say in 
reply to Mr. Plaut that I did not per- 
sonally compile those statistics in re- 
gard to the increase of the average 
value of drugs for the past fifteen 
years, but took them from the report 
of last year. It seems to me, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it depends entirely upon which 
drug you select. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the reporter last year limited 
himself te a comparatively small num- 
ber; that number might have increased 
32.4 per cent., and a number of other 
drugs might have increased only 7 per 
cent. I think perhaps that both state- 
ments may be correct when the subject 
is taken into consideration. 

It also occurs to me, as a business 
proposition, that merchandise in our 
line of business is sure to increase 
rather than diminish in value, while 
merchandise in almost all other lines 
has been increasing in value, ours is 
not; it remains stationary. 

President Schieffelin:—I have a very 
vivid recollection that from 1873 to 1893, 
twenty years, I used to be told that 
every year there was a depreciation in 
the value of a stock of drugs, and it 
was mighty hard to make money in the 
drug business when the succeeding 
January, no matter how much in bulk 
you sold, your stock was worth less 
than what you paid for it. 

But since 1895 the tide has been in 
the other direction. In these twenty 
or twenty-five years I remember the 
decrease was said to be 381 per cent., 
and it is hardly creditable that in ten 
years since 1900 to 1910 the increase 
should have been 30 per cent., and IT 
hope the committee this year will try 
to get a fair average so that we can 
have something upon which to base 
our prophecies. 

Is there any further discussion on this 
report? If not it will go to the Board 
of Control. 

President Schieffelin:—Th e Commit- 
tee on Paints and Oils and Glass will 
report. Mr. Levi Wilcox, of Water- 
bury, is chairman. 

Mr, Wilcox read the report. 


have been 


Report of the Committee on Paints, 
Oils and Glass. 


President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
sonal Wholesale Druggists’ Assocla- 
tion:— 

During the twelve months since Sep- 
tember, 1910, the prices of both linseed oil 
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and turpentine have risen above all pre- 
vious records; in October, 1910, the price 
of linseed oil having reached $1 per gal- 
lon, and on March 2, 1911, the Savannah 
market price for spirits turpentine hav- 
ing reached 31.07 per gallon. 

These abnormally high prices for two of 
the most important painting materials, 
combined with the general depression, 
have caused a very unsettled condition in 
the paint market. Paint grinders and 
large consumers being loath to pay such 
high prices for their raw materials, have 
sought diligently for suitable substitutes, 
and with some success. They have im- 
ported immense quantities of soya bean 
oil and china wood oil, and there has been 
such a demand for fish oil that its price 
has been nearly doubled. It is estimated 
that during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1911, 5,200,000 gallons of soya bean oil 
and 6,000,000 gallons of China wood oil 
were imported into the United States. 
Only a comparatively small amount of 
these substitute oils, however, has been 
sold to small consumers, either directly 
or through jobbers, almost all of it hav- 
ing been used by paint and varnish manu- 
facturers, linoleum makers and other 
large consumers. 

The use of turpentine substitutes has 
also greatly increased. For many pur- 
poses where spirits turpentine has been 
used as a thinner it has been found that 
high-boiling petroleum distillates, either 
used alone or mixed with small portions 
of spirits turpentine, give very satisfac- 
tory results. A large trade, and perfectly 
legitimate, when no deception is used, has 
deveioped in these substitutes. It is 
stated by one of the large petroleum re- 
finers that their company is producing 
annually between 15,000,000 and 25,000,000 
gallons of petroleum products, running 
in gravity from 40 deg. to 50 deg. Beaume, 
which is displacing an equal amount of 
spirits turpentine. Your committee would 
suggest to those of our members who 
have not already done so, that arrange- 
ments be made for mixing petroleum and 
spirits turpentine in different proportions, 
marketing it in steel drums, plainly and 
legally labeled ‘‘Turpentine Substitute’ 
or “Adulterated Turpentine.” It is a 
very simple matter to analyze and dupll- 
cate any of the numberless substitutes 
offered, and by mixing it himself the job- 
ber is in a position to sell his product at 
a price based on its actual value and still 
realize a handsome profit. ° 

The unsettled condition of the paint 
market referred to above has been re- 
flected directly in the jobbing trade. Re- 
ports from members of your committee 
located in various parts of the United 
States show a decided falling off in the 
volume of paint and linseed oil business. 
It is a remarkable fact, however, that 
the business in spirits turpentine shows 
no shrinkage in spite of its abnormally 
high price, proving conclusively that for 
certain purposes spirits turpentine is 
practicaliv indispensable. 

Continuing the work started last year, 
your committee has investigated a num- 
ber of cases of illegal turpentine adul- 
teration, Thirty samples have been an- 
alyzed, most of them from. suspected 
sources. Five cases, where the seller had 
violated the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
of 1906, have been brought to the attention 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and prosecution with a verdict of 
cuilty resulted each time. In each case 
the spirits turpentine was guaranteed 
vure in the correspondence, and the bar- 
rels were all branded “Pure Spirits Tur- 
ventine’’ without any aualifvine phrase, 
as “For Technical Use Only.”” The adul- 
terant was high-boiling petroleum, the 
quantity varying from 10 per cent to 30 
ver cent. Four of these condemned shin- 
ments came from naval stores dealers in 
New York city, one shinment of five bar- 
rels coming from Philadelphia. The 
Philadelphia concern was not represented 
at the trial of its case. which was, there- 
fore, defaulted, the United States mar- 
shal confiscating and disposing of the en- 
tire five barrels of adulterated turpentine, 
valued at about $150. In the light of the 
above facts, which reveal the frequency 
of turpentine adulteration, it becomes the 
duty of every wholesale druggist to have 
an analysis made occasionally of the snir- 
its turpentine he is receiving and sending 
out on his orders, some of it for medicinal 
vurposes. Simple tests, which require 
little time or expense, are described in 
the “Snecifications for Snvirits of Turnen- 
tine,”’ issued by the United States Navy 
Denartment, January 4. 1908. and if our 
members would all make these tests it 
would materially help in checking the 
evil of fraudulent turpentine adulteration. 

Your committee has investigated to a 
slight extent another article of commerce. 
frequently adulterated, which is handled 
in 1. small way by all wholesale druggists 
and to a very large extent bv some—Lrd 
Oil. Oleum <Adenis, TU. S. P., 1990. The 
nurchasing of this nroduct by one not an 
expert is aulte a difficult problem. One 
mav solicit onotations for prime lard oil 
on the same day from half a dozen differ- 
ent sources of sunply and have a differ- 
ent price named bv each one. And should 
he purchase a barrel of each of the oils 
offered and have analyses made. he might 
find as many different qualities of oil, 
varving from the finest selection of prime 
winter strained lard oil down to a noor 
off prime oil, aduiterated with 50 ner cent. 
of petroleum. To prove this exneriment. 
the chairman of your committee made 
such a series of nurchases, with results 
»voctly as outlined above. 

The conclusions are:— 

T. That there are no definite legal standards 
f equality for the different grades of lard 
oil. 

Ty. That each mnroducer or 
and classifies his lard of] by his own stand 
ard tests, and according to his own ideas, 

TIT. That the commercial names—Prime, Off 
Prime, No. 1, ete.. established by eustom fo 
marketing the different grades of lard oil 
indicate little as to the actual quality of the 
oll. 


This condition of affairs offers a most 
inviting opportunity to unsernnulous 
dealers to buy pure lard oil from vnrimarv 
and to sell it agin, either re- 
adulterated T™ fairness it 
shonld be said here. however, that 
lard oil nurchased direct from the laree 
nacking houses is nsuallvy of the highest 
analitv. Tt would be diffiernlt to enrrect 
this evil by national legislation, but if 
the nroducers of lard oil. acting iointly. 
should adont a series of standard tests 
for the different erides of lard oil those 
requirements would soon become recor- 
nized by the trade and there would un- 
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doubtedly be beneficial results to both 
dealers and consumers, 

Legislation for pure paint, turpentine 
and linseed oil has made some important 
advances during the past year. At Wash- 
ington Congress has been so absorbed in 
peace negotiations, reciprocity and the 
tariff that the subject of a national pure 
paint law has not come up for consid- 
eration. Statewide, however, a number 
of bills have heen introduced into the 
different legislatures, many having 
passed and become laws. New York, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Iowa, Michigan, 
Kansas and Connecticut have all passed 
pure turpentine laws during the past 
year, and in the following States bills 
have been presented which have failed 
to become laws, ciz., Minnesota, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Indiana. 

The opposition which caused the failure 
of these bills to pass was either from 
uninterested legislators who regarded the 
subject as of little importance or else 
from the organized influence of several 
large manufecturers of turpentine substi- 
tutes, who market their product under 
names similar to turpentine, and who 
feared damage to their trade. In consid- 
ering this class of legislation it should 
always be borne clearly in mind that the 
principal object, in fact, the only_object, 
to become laws, viz., Minnesota, Illinois, 
misrepresentation—not to injure in any 
way legitimate trade in either pure or 
mixed articles, or imitations of them. 

The writer is of the opinion that the 
whole subject of adulteration of products 
not covered by the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act of 1906 will be eventually covered 
by a general statute forbidding misrepre- 
sentation of either the quality or quan- 
tity of chemicals, oils or other commer- 
cial articles, either by advertisement, cor- 
respondence or label. Until the public 
mind is ready for such a comprehensive 
measure, however, specific laws, correct- 
ing the more flagrant cases of adultera- 
tion, must be resorted to. The writer in 
discussing this matter with a_prominent 
Senator in the Connecticut Legislature 
was met with the argument that such 
laws were useless duplications of existing 
statutes, under which fraud is already 4 
crime. The answer to this argument Is 
that with a new law prohibiting misrep- 
resentation in this way, it becomes the 
duty of the State to investigate condi- 
tions and to prosecute offenders, while 
under present conditions all this responsi- 
bility lies with the individual. Experience 
has shown that not one purchaser in 
ten discovers adulteration when it ex- 
ists. and not one in one hundred takes 
enough interest in the matter to prose- 
cute the offender after the fraud has been 
discovered, 

LINSEED OIL. 

The total consumption of flaxseed in 
this country during the season 1910-1911 
was approximately 20,000,000 bushels, ob- 
tained as follows:— 

Produced in the United States.9,400,000 bushels 
Imported from Argentine 4,500,000 bushels 


Imported from British East 
TREE. cccecccccesosecesocers 3,000,000 bushels 


Imported from Canada 3,000,000 bushels 


this seed about 50,000,000 gallons 
were produced, which, with the 
4,000,000 gallons of oil imported from 
abroad, gave an_ available supply of 
54,000,000 gallons of linseed oil. Under nor- 
mal conditions not less than 65,000,000 gal- 
lons would be consumed in the United 
States. The domestic production of flax- 
seed was the smallest since 18%, and was 
less than one-third of 19096 bumper crop 
of 20,000.000 bushels. The Statistical Bu- 
reau of the Denartment of Agriculture es- 
timates the 1911 cron of flaxseed in the 
United States as 23.000,000 bushels. but it 
is believed in the trade circles that the 
government has made the same error in 
the estimated acreage that has been made 
for several years past, and that the cor- 
rect crop estimate is only about 17,000.000 
bushels. This conflict of views and fig- 
ures, caused by unreliable government es- 
timate, neturally tends to put buyers and 
sellers of linseed oil far apart and to 
leave the market unstable. Last year 
the government report on the flaxseed 
crop gave an estimate of 14,000,000 bush- 
els. about 50 ner cent. higher than the 
actual crop. which proved to be 9,400,000. 
It is certainly misleading to have the 
government statistician over-estimate the 
acreage and, consequently, the cron in 
this wav, and at first there seems to be 
no good reason for it. However, it is 
believed by those closest in touch with 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics that 
this constant error in the acreage esti- 
mate which has occurred for several 
vears past In the government figures will 
be corrected as soon as the complete re- 
turns from the census renort of 1909 have 
been obtained. This will give a most 
1ecurate figure. 

In connection with the subject of lin- 
ceed oil, mention should be made of the 
death on August 31, 1911. of Mr. John 
Kelloge. of Amsterdam, N. Y.. for manv 
heed of the firm of Kelloge & 
Miller. Mr. Kellogg was in his eighty- 
fifth veor. and was one of the pionsers 
in. the linseed oil industry in the United 


States. 
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WINDOW GLASS. 

The formation and existence during the 
greater nart of the year 1910 of the Im- 
nerial Glass Comnany, which was com- 
nosed of the members of the firms manu- 
facturing hand-made window elass, re- 
suited In a senle of nrices for glass which 
were favorable alike to workmen, monu- 
facturers and jobbers. Complaints of_re- 
straint of trade were made by some glass 
buvers. however, and after an investiga- 
tion bv the government it was ordered 
that the company be dissolved under the 
Sherman law. and fines were imnosed on 
come of the officers of the company. This 
hannened in November, 1910. 

From that date up to the present time 
war of nrices has heen going on, until 
to-dav the lowest nrices ever known in 
the history of glass making in this coun- 
trv are nrevolent. 

Not onlv has nrice declines, but the 
hand-hlowinge factories. in on effort to 
minimize their losses. have allowed auel- 
nackine and nackages to de- 
teriorate, so that at recent meeting of 
the inhbers of the West in Chiergo 24 
cireulor letter was sent out. foreibly eal- 
ing attention of the manufacturers to the 
fact. 

Notwithstanding the late start of the 
1910-1911 fire there was an over-production 
which has he!ped to cause this era of the 
lowest prices known, ‘The returns are 
most unsatisfactory to all the hand-blow- 
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ing plants, it being admitted by all that 
they have been losing a great deal of 
money. 

No solution of practical worth has yet 
been proposed, although it is true that 
some prominent manufacturers are trying 
to form a sort of ‘association’ for the 
betterment of conditions. What the re- 
sult will be no one knows. It is admitted 
that something must be done or the hand- 
blown window glass industry will cease 
to exist, as an adequate return on capital 
invested and a living wage for the work- 
men are necessary for the successful 
continuance of any industry. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Levi Wilcox, 
Chairman, 

President Schieffelin:—You see that 
we have a very live Committee on 
Paints, Oils and Glass. Do you wish 
to discuss this report? 

C. Mahlon Kline:—Following out the 
instructions of this same committee 
last year, the American Naval Stores 
Company had a bill carrying out the 
purposes described by this committee 
introduced into the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. I went to Harrisburg 
three times to hearings before the va- 
rious committees, and there was no 
opposition to it at all, and it looked 
as if the bill would go through without 
fail, and only about two or three days 
before the bill came up for the last 
reading there was a mysterious tele- 
gram sent, 1 believe from Washington, 
to some of the Senators in power in 
Harrisburg, and the bill was referred 
back to the committee and absolutely 
died. That did not come out in the 
open at all, and we never heard who it 
was that was responsible for it, but the 
bill simply was killed from Washing- 
ton through those Senators who were 
locuted in Harrisburg. 

President Schieffelin:—I feel sure that 
what Mr, Kline has just said has start- 
ed an impulse in every one of your 
minds, as it has in my own, to see 
that every State passes that act which 
refers tu the adulteration of turpen- 
tine, If some of the big interests can 
by a wire pulling match in Washington 
defeat such legislation in such a quiet 
and effective way, it is time that all 
of us got together to head off that kind 
of thing. 

Is there 
not, this 


further discussion? If 
goes to the Board of 
Control, and we will take up the re- 
port, and this will be the last report 
at this session, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Insurance, Mr. George 
W. Lattimer, of Columbus, Ohio, chair- 
man. 

Mr. Lattimer.—I have a large lot of 
statistics here which probably I ought 
not to inflict on you, but I will pass 
over them and they will be printed in 
the report. 
of the Committee on 

Insurance, 


Immediately upon receipt of notice from 
the president of the N. W. D. A, in 
March, 1911, the chairman wrote the fol- 
lowing Jetter to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Insurance, consisting of 
some twenty-five members from the dif- 
ferent wholesale drug firms of the United 
States:— 7 

Dear Sir—As chairman of 
ance Committee of the N. V 
dent Schieffelin has sent me a 
Committee on Fire Insurance 

As a member of that committee, would you 
kindly keep some data on this subject, and 
by the middle of next summer, or the latter 
part of it, send me such matter as you think 
will be of value and interest to the mem- 
bers of our Association, which matter I may 
be able to incorporate in a committee re- 
port? 

Hoping sincerely that you will give this 
matter your earnest attention, and send me 
any matter on this subject that you possibly 
can, I remain, with thanks, 

Yours very truly, 
George W. Lattimer, 
Chairman, 


A number of the committee have ren- 
dered considerable valuable service in 
writing and making suggestions in recent 
letters, which will be incorporated in this 
report under their proper heads. 

n August a letter was sent out by Sec- 
retary Toms to 222 wholesale drug firms, 
members of the N. W. D. A., together 
with a list of questions to which answers 
were requested. 

The large number of questions was an 
education in itself as reminding the re- 
cipients of forgotten items. About 165 re- 
plies were received to the 222 letters sent 
out. It is to be regretted that our mem- 
bers do not give more prompt attention to 
such inquiries as are made by the differ- 
ent committees of our Association. 

As your committee did not receive much 
over 100 replies to the first form sent out, 
a second one was mailed by Secretary 
Toms to those members who had not re- 
plied to the first. 

The 165 replies contain a mass of statis- 
tics which are very difficult to handle in 
readable form. Your committee, however, 
have tabulated the replies and the matter 
will be left with the secretary of the N. 
W. D. A. to use in any way that may be 
of advantage to the members. 

In reading over these replies one is apt 
to draw the conclusion that so many of 
them are so similar that the results se- 
cured as compared with the labor ex- 
pended is insufficient to call for the ex- 
penditure of so much work, but this con- 
clusion is not correct, as the answers 
given secure just the information wanted. 

tf the answers secured from 165 whole- 
sale druggists scattered throughout the 
whole United States were all exactly 
alike it would give the information 
needed upon which to base insurance 
rates and inform the members of the As- 
sociation just what action is needed on 
their part to produce the results wanted. 

It is pleasing to note the great im- 
provement of buildings in which whole- 
sale drug stores are housed, and also the 
great improvement in the care and pee: 
vention equipments used by the digeren 
members. The results, too, are pleasing 
in the fact that there is a very evens Fes 
duction in insurance rates, which can 
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only be secured by improved buildings, 
equipment and care, 

While in our former reports the highest 
rates recorded on any of the risks re- 
ported was $3.25, the highest recorded in 
the present report is $2.75. A much larger 
proportion of firms reporting have also 
been equipped with automatic sprinklers, 
which has very largely reduced the rates 
for members. 


Your committee believes that the In- 
surance Committee should receive some 
credit for these results, through their 


series of reports over a number of years, 
which has undoubtedly educated many of 
our members as to what is needed to pro- 
tect buildings and stock, as well as to 
secure the lowest rate, which is what we 
all want. 

The lowest rate reported by any house 
in the United States was 10 cents on a 
three-year term on building and 25 cents 
on stock. This was given to a wholesale 
drug firm who recently erected a rein- 
forced concrete building, using all of the 
suggestions made by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters through their labora- 
tory in Chicago. 

There are a number of other rates close 
to the above, one being 16%, cents on 
three-year term on building and 22% cents 
on stock; another, 15 cents on building 
and 25 cents on stock; 20 cents on build- 
ing and 28 cents on stock. Such rates are 
all made on comparatively new fireproof 
buildings, with all of the improvements 
and suggestions of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. It will thus be seen 
that low insurance rates can be secured 
when proper action is taken to use every 
tire preventive measure that is known at 
the present time. 

LEAKAGE OR WATER INSURANCE. 

Among the questions asked was infor- 
mation with reference to leakage or 
water insurance. It is to be regretted 
that a large majority of the replies evi- 
dently show that our members did not 
understand the questions or were not in- 
tormed in reference to leakage insurance, 

Until comparatively recent date leak- 
age trom sprinkler equipment was Car- 
ried only by liability insurance companies 
at an excessively high rate, the rate be- 
ing based upon the amount of liability 
insurance carried on leakage damage in 
proportion to the total amount of fire in- 
surance carried. As an example:— 

lt a firm carried $200,000 total fire insur- 
ance a certain rate would be made, pro- 
vided you would carry 10 per cent. of this 
amount, $20,000, in a liability company. 
This rate would increase very fast if this 
proportionate amount was reduced, and 
reduced somewhat if a larger proportion 
was carried. Most of the answers to the 
question for rates paid for leakage or 
water insurance were made by giving the 
regular fire insurance rate, 4 

Very recently some of the State Legis- 
latures have passed laws permitting fire 
insurance companies to carry this leak- 
age or water insurance, which will un- 
doubtedly reduce the rate for this class of 
risk. 

Some of the liability companies have 
urged the carrying of insurance against 
the falling of the water tank when the 
tank is placed or supported above the 
building, the claim being made that there 
is a great hazard from the falling of such 
tank. This question was evidently mis- 
understood by many of our members, as 
they stated that their leakage or water 
insurance protected them also against the 
falling of the tank. It might be weil for 
our members to investigate their policies 
closely and see if they are not protected 
from water damage only from falling 
tank. There is an additional hazard from 
damage of a falling tank which would 
not be a water damage, and if some of 
our members, judging from their answers, 
believe that they are protected in this re- 
gard, they will probably find themselves 
mistaken. For, if from some cause, the 
tank should be precipitated, through weak 
support, lightning, rotten timbers or 
other reasons, it would undoubtedly crash 
through every floor to the basement and 
destroy part of the building. X 

The conclusion of your committee is, 
however, that the hazard from leakage 
from sprinkler heads or falling of the 
tank is very small. 

The answers to questions 10 and ll 
showed that while most of the members 
with sprinkler equipments carried this 
leakage or water insurance, with the ex- 
ception of a very few, they had never had 
a loss from this cause. The greatest loss 
from this cause was $700 in 1905; others 
were $20, $25, $28.75, three at $50, $60, $165, 
two at $250, two at $400, and two at $500. 
Out of eighty firms reporting that they 
carried leakage or water insurance the 
above are all that ever had a loss from 
this cause. 

The conclusion of your committee is, 
therefore, that loss from sprinkler equip- 
ment is so slight that the expense of a 


leakage policy is hardly needed when 
equipped with electric supervisory sys- 
tem or a night watchman inside the 
building. It is very improbable that more 


than one sprinkler head at a time would 
be broken if the whole equipment is prop- 
erly inspected. The damage from one 
sprinkler head could easily be estimated 
by investigating the amount of stock that 
would be damaged under such sprinkler 
head in the course of ten or fifteen min- 
utes, which would be the time required 
to either bring the night watchman or the 
messenger from the A. D. T. office or 
the fire department to shut off the water. 
The report also shows that it is also 
becoming almost a universal custom for 
those who have sprinkler equipment to 
take considerable insurance with inter- 
insurance companies. The old line com- 
panies are evidently recognizing this 
competition by the fact that they are 
making very low rates on hazards that 
are equipped with sprinklers and have all 
the other requirements called for by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
FIRE LOSSES. 


It is with great pleasure that your com- 
mittee is again able to report that the fire 
loss among wholesale drug houses during 
the past year has been almost at a mini- 
mum. Undoubtedly the statistics in ref- 
erence to fire loss among wholesale drug- 
gists for the past few years will be of 
great financial benefit to our members. 


Lehn & Fink. New York city, had a 
fire on July 8, 1911. Loss and damage ad- 
justed at $2,645. The fire was discovered 


about 4.20 a. m. in the rear of the eighth 
floor among the stock of imported crude 
drugs in cases, seeds in bags, ground 
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Sassalras, Mustard and ginger in barreis 
anu powuered iupullu in cases. ‘Lhe fre 
Was extluguisheu by the acuion of two 
aulomalic sprinkler heads. Appearaices 


poiul lu Sspulllalevuus CoumpusSyun in ine 
supulln. Nou record or inLormawllon, how- 
ever, Can be Llound that lupulin could 


brouuce a fire lrom Spoutahnevus compus- 
lok, if any of the Members can give i- 
lolimMauon ln regard lo this matter it wiil 
be Wwelcuine, 

feter Van Schaak & Sons, Chicago, had 
a lire May, ly¥il. Loss, 92,8; Cause, spon- 
laleous Combustion trum a Can of paint 
in Oll leaking into a box of goods waich 
nad been returned by a customer, ‘ine 
4088S Was occasioned only by water dam- 
uge. 

1’eter-Neat-Richardson Drug Company, 
Louisville, wKYy., nad a fire may 24, iyi, 
1408S >6,o0U, lor which they are unavle to 
hhd wa cause, 

Smith-bauey Drug Company, Salt Lake 
City, August 23, lyil. No loss. Lire oc- 
curred trum exp,osion of still in iabora- 
tory. Extinguisned by sprinkler. 

FikE DRILL. 

The answers show that very few mem- 
bers are using a fire drill among tneir 
employes. \our committee are very posi- 
live Lnutl this 1s a negugence that snomd 
be corrected. It Wouid be very lhttle 
trouble tur any lirm to appoint tneir nead 
man in each department as the captull 
ol the lorce for that department of tne 
business. By a very little attention, once 
a week, these Men could have their torce 
sO drilied that upon the alarm being 
sounded they coula probably put out the 
fire at the start that woula otherwise 
consume the whole establishment. 

FIRE MARSHAL LAW AND HOUSING 
CODE, 

K:vidently, from the reports, many of 
our meinbers pay very little attention to 
the State and city laws and ordinances 
in relerence to fire preventive measures, 
‘here probably is no business extant 
which requires more intelligence and care 
than the wholesale drug wusiness. It is 
un obligation devolving upon every mem- 
ber ol this Association to give a certain 
amount Of their time to the pubiic good; 
they cannot do more good in their com- 
juunity anu DSidle inlaw LO See [Nal there 
are proper ordinances and laws passed by 
their iegislative bodies to protect not 
only themselves, but their neignbors, from 
the tremendous fire waste that exists in 
this country. 

Many of our cities are having a great 
struggle in reference to placing under- 
vround telegraph, telephone anu trolley 
wires. Many oO: these cities are tailing to 
have such an ordinance passed or en- 
torced, because of the negligence of their 
best citizens. The corporations controil- 
liug these wires will not place them un- 
derground, owing to the heavy expense, 
unless they are forced to do so. sience, 
we urge upon every member of this As- 
sociation to use every means in their 
power to have these wires placed under- 
ground in the congested districts, at 
,east, in their cities. 

‘he same remarks hold true with the 
Fire Marshal law. Many of the replies 
to this question stated that they had such 
a law in their State, but was so little en- 
torced and was of so little account that 
they secured no results from it, if 
proper attention is paid to this subject it 
can be made one of the most effective 
means of tire prevention that can be en- 
acted in u State. Your committee have 
attached to this report a copy of the 
Ohio Fire Marshal law, together with an 
amendment to the law passed by the 
Legislature last winter, which is un- 
dcubtedly one of the best fire marshal 
laws in the country. It might be well ior 
our members to acquainc themselves with 
this law and see if it cannot be passed 
in their own State. This Ohio law is to- 
day securing the destruction of thousands 
of firetrap buildings throughout the dif- 
ferent cities that have been for years a 
tire menace to those cities. Your com- 
mittee urge upon the members of this 
Association that special attention be 
given to this question also. 

Your committee have attached to this 
report the Housing Code of the city of 
Columbus, as enacted by the City Coun- 
cil during the last year. This Housing 
Code is the result of over a year’s study 
by several interested citizens, who gath- 
ered together the housing codes of New 
York, Chicago and many other cities of 
the country, and under the guidance of 
some experts in New York city collab- 
orated a code, which, in the opinion of 
these experts, is not surpassed in any 
other city in the United States. This 
code was passed only after a very hard 
fight, lasting over many months, on the 
part of good citizens who filled the coun- 
cil lobby week after week in order to 
force the councilmen, through public 
opinion, to enact this code. It is earnestly 
urged upon the members of this Associa- 
tion that they should take up this matter 
of a housing code for their own cities and 
have it enacted and afterward see that 
it is enforced, as the best laws on our 
books amount to nothing unless they are 
constantly given attention by the better 
citizens who are interested in these mat- 
ters, 


RELATION OF TO 


FIRE INSURANCE 
CREDITS. 

In answer to the question as to how 
many booklets were wanted on “Burning 
Subjects” (published by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men) some nine firms 
requested sets of these books, amounting 
in all to 2,000 sets. Your committee _be- 
lieves that if this matter was followed up 
further there might be secured a-greater 
number or subscriptions. 

Cne of our members suggested that the 
distribution of these booklets should be 
done by the local organizations to pre- 
vent duplication. Your committee be- 
lieves that the danger of duplication is 
less than the danger of not sending the 
booklets out to the retail druggists. 
These six booklets are written by experts 
and should be distributed to the entire 
retail drug trade. It would make but lit- 
tle difference if they had several sets of 
the same booklet, as it would only be 
the means of impressing upon their minds 
the importance of insurance subjects. 

The National Association of Credit Men 
has carried on a very successful cam- 
paign during the past year or two on the 
subject of education and instructions to 
retail merchants. This is an exceedingly 
important subject and is worth the most 
sincere attention of our members. Few 


LC 


business men realize the importance of 
their insurance to the credit question. 

The annual manutacturing aggregates 
in value the immense sum of sixteen bil- 
lion dollars; the daily bank Clearings in 
New York city average two hundred and 
litty millions or more. ‘hese two items 
suggest the immense size of modern busi- 
ness transactions. it is needless in this 
report to go into the immensity of the 
business transactions of the United 
States, No large business is possilbe 
without credit. There is not enough 
actual cash in existence to serve for tne 
transactions of the immense and compli- 
cated business of modern commeice; 
hence the granting of credit has grown 
until it occupies one of the most impor- 
tant places in our business economy, 
This credit could not exist without the 
co-operation and support of insurance. 
Buildings would not be erected unless the 
Owners could be protected against their 
destruction by fire; nor would money be 
loaned for use in building operations 
without insurance protection; the manu- 
tacturer would think long before putting 
his time and money into the production 
ot goods which might be destroyed in an 
hour by fire, unless he could be sure of 
reimbursement by the insurance compa- 
nies. Again, without insurance, the man- 
utacturer could not give credit to the 
wholesaler to whom he sells his produc- 
tions, nor could they in turn give credit 
to the retailer nor the retailer to his 
customer, all of which is necessary, if 
business is to be continued. The bank 
would not loan money to a merchant un- 
less his stock is protected by fire insur- 
ance, recognizing that in the great ma- 
jority of cases business men have their 
only resources locked up in the business 
from which they derive their living. This 
question is receiving much attention from 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
hence it is not in the field of this Asso- 
ciation to carry the consideratiin of this 
matter further. 

Your committee, however, wish to urge 
upon our members the great necessity of 
close attention to fire insurance questions, 
not only in reference to their own pos- 
sessions, but to the insurance of retail 
merchants. 

The credit man in one of the 
wholesale houses of one of our 
cities recently stated as follows:— 

Of the many property statements coming 
under my supervision 1 feel safe in stating 
that there is not one in fifty which shows 
the trade carrying sufficient fire insurance, 

We attach so much importance to fire in- 
surance that we have for some years past 
required our customers, to whom we have 
extended credit, to report on blanks, which 
we furnish, the amount ‘of insurance ¢car- 
ried, the names of the companies and dates 
of expirations. 

We then follow up the expirations and 
see that the insurance is renewed. One of 
the heaviest losses sustained by us this year 
was the result of a customer burning out 
without insurance, and in looking back over 
our losses for some years I find that cases 
of this kind have been frequent. 

Your committee would recommend that 
in all property statements space should 
be made for inquiries for insurance car- 
ried by the customer, and, owing to the 
negligence of the retuilers, woulu recom- 
mend that the wholesasers should have 
the names ot the companies carrying the 
insurance on the retail stocks, and dates 
ot expiration of policies. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

A number of suggestions and inquiries 
were made in the replies. One tirm wants 
a list of chemicals for a separate tire- 
proot compartment. This question was 
answered quite fully in your committee's 
report of last year. (See pages 82, &, 4&4, 
8, Proceedings 1910.) Hence, your com- 
mittee feel it will not be necessary to 
duplicate the list this year. 

Another firm suggested that inflam- 
mable stock like turpentine and carbon 
bisulphide, etc., should be removed from 
the building containing the general drug 
stock. This firm states that they store 
such items in Bowser tanks three feet 
underground outside their building. Uur 
members are undoubtedly familiar with 
the Bowser tanks and pumps. 

Another firm asks for the 
of keeping a merchandise 
fire loss, total or partial, and asks for 
the requirements of the insurers in 
making proof, laws and customs govern- 
ing deductions, proper handling of freight 
and freight deductions, cash discounts, 
special rates, etc. This is a question that 
probably each member should investigate 


large 
largest 


best method 
account for 


for themselves through their insurance 
agents or companies. However, as an 
answer to this question, your committee 


will give below a brief form:— 

1. That an annual inventory be taken of 
all merchandise on hand. 

2. Keep a complete list of all 
from date of last inventory. 

3. Keep a record of all freights, rebates, 
deductions pertaining to the reduction or 
increase in the cost of your merchandise - 
an 


purchases 


a@ separate account, stating plainly 
clearly what the items are. 

Keep a complete record of all sales, 
whether cash or credit. 


If this is done it will be very easy to ar- 
rive at the exact amount of loss or damage 
by fire. 


This question suggests a very important 
matter. Every firm should keep a mer- 
chandise account in such a way that they 
will be able to know the loss and damage 
from fire in accordance with the adjust- 
ers’ methods and thus save probably law- 
suits and much annoyance in the settle- 
ment of fire losses. 

Another firm asks the committee’s opin- 
ion as to the value of supervisory elec- 
tric systems on sprinklers. Your commit- 
tee believe from all they have gathered 
from reports and experience that, consid- 
ering the lower rate secured from insur- 
ance companies and the greatly increased 
protection, the supervisory electric sys- 
tem on sprinkler plants is worth the cost. 
One long communication was received on 
this very matter. The writer claimed 
they have a fireproof, reinforced concrete 
new building with every equipment and 
protection as suggested by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, except the 
supervisory electric system. They were 
not inclined to install this owing to the 
great annual cost. We suggested to them 
to figure out the reduced rate which this 
system would secure for them and see 
how nearly this saving would pay for the 
annual cost of the system. There is no 
question but that the protection is also 
greatly increased as well as the rate re- 
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duced. The system carries with it con- 
stant inspection of the sprinkler plant; 
notice is given immediately upon any 
trouble occurring in the sprinkler pliant; 
if a head opens at any time during the 
night the messenger trom the A. D. T. or 
lire department should be in the building 
in from fifteen to twenty minutes; hence 
the question of water damage is greatly 
reduced and there seems to be no one 
system which equals the protection of the 
Supervisory electric system, ag it virtu- 
ally keeps some one every hour in the 
twenty-four watching the sprinkler p.ant. 

One firm makes complaint against ex- 
isting conditions as follows:— 


Our 
With 
Underwriters of our city, 
in order to obtain some reiief we placed 
$10,v00 in the Druggists’ Indemnity Ex- 
change two months ago. The board at once 
raised Our rate from $2.20 to $2.00. We ex- 
pect, however, to place our iMsurance with 
companies not under their control, which 
Will bring our rate back to what it was 
Originaily, or less. I think our Board of Un- 
derwriters untair, and we shall sure:y do our 
utmost to prevent them from taking advan- 
tage of us. 





rate of insurance, which was placed 
companies controlled by the Buard of 
was so hign that 


We find from the report that this con- 
cern occupies a live-steury buliding, brick 
construction, They are not equipped with 
automuiic sprinklers, have nu ire walis 
between different stocks; no tlre snutters 
or wire giass, have no lire wails around 
their elevaturs or stairways; uv not have 
hose and standpipes througn their buiid- 
ing; have steam heat instailed inside the 
building; the packing room is in the open 
slocK 100M; Lhey do not require cCureiul 
and trequent inspection by the insurance 
Companies; do not have an inside or out- 
side watchman and do not use a fire drul 
among their employes. Hence, your com- 


mittee believe that probabiy the rate 
made by the Board of Underwriters is 
justified. 


Une tirm suggests that the best method 
of placing insurance in large cities is to 
select some good responsibie agent ana 
trust that agent to handle your risks. 
Your committee disapprove of such a con- 
clusion, The average tire insurance agent 
iS not weil enough equipped or posted on 
fire insurance to protect any insurer. If 
they are, they do not use their informa- 
tion or experience for the benefit of the 
insurer, but generally tor the one sole 
Object of securing as much premium as 
possible in order to secure their commis- 
sions. This is a tendency of humanity to 
ever shift responsibilities or ob.igations 
that should be piaced upon themselves. 
Your committee believe that it will be 
the almost universal experience of the 
members of this Association that they 
cannot depend entirely upon the average 
insurance agent to protect the insurer in 
piacing their tire insurance. 

‘two or three of the replies ask for the 
best and most conservative mutual com- 
panies. This matter has been treated at 
considerable length in former reports. 
Your committee do not favor particularly 
the large majority of mutual companies 
doing a general fire insurance business on 
all kinds of risks. It has peen the experi- 
ence of a number, however, that a few of 
the concerns doing an inter-insurance or 
mutual business are very satisfactory and 
assist Many of our members in securing 
lower rates, together with special inspec- 
tion aud requirements in handling the 
risk. The companies mentioned in for- 
mer reports are the New York Reciprocal 
Underwriters, 90 West street, New York 
city, John R. Waters, attorney and man- 
ager; American Exchange Underwriters, 
29 Liberty street, New York city, Weed 
& Kennedy, managers; Underwriters’ Ex- 
change, 164 Dearborn street, Chicago, LIL, 
H. J. Straight, attorney and manager; 
Western Inter-Insurers, St. Joseph, Mo., 


S. -S. McCord, attorney and manager; 
Lloyds of New York city, and Factory 
Mutuals at Chicago. There are others, 


but we give the above names, as many of 
our members have been and are using 
to-day these concerns to great advantage, 

One tirm asks whether inter-insurance 
or mutual companies should be encour- 
aged. This is a grave question, as all 
know that the representatives of the old 
line stock companies are the great edu- 
cators in this country on fire protection. 
They are furnishing all the statistics in 
reference to fire insurance from which 
we secure our data in order to draw our 
conclusions. They support a laboratory 
in Chicago, send out thousands of dol- 
lars werth of printed matter constantly 
to arouse and educate the public in refer- 
ence to fire insurance, All these inter- 
insurance and mutual companies make 
their rates and base their business upon 
the information and experiments of the 
employes of the stock companies. How 
far these outside concerns should be sup- 
ported is a question for the individuals 
themselves. The financial advancement 
of an individual concern as against the 
general good is a moral question which 
each one must settle for himself. This 
matter was also discussed at considerable 
length in one of the former reports, and 
can be seen by reference to the printed 
proceedings. 

Two or three concerns ask why the N. 
W. D. A. does not form its own mutual 
company. This matter has also been dis- 
cussed in several former reports, to which 
we would respectfully refer the inquirers. 

One firm reports that they have a de- 
tailed inspection of their entire plant 
once each week by one of their employes 
detailed for this purpose, who reports 
each week on a special printed blank 
form covering all points concerned in 
cleanliness and fire protection. They 
state the effect is good on the employes, 
makes it easier to keep the stock in good 
order and finds many places where re- 
pairs are needed. They recommend that 
our members adopt such a system, which 
requires no expense and is a great pro- 
tection. 

Another firm makes weekly inspections 
like the above, and in addition makes bi- 


monthly reports to their tariff and in- 
spection bureau. Their inspector is one 
of their own employes selected hy the 


firm, but approved and accepted by the 
local tariff association. This firm also 
reports that this action makes a good 
impression on their employes, helps keep 
their stock in good condition, and in ad- 
dition has secured considerably lower 
rates from their tariff and inspection 
boards, as they consider this man a joint 
arvointer with themselves, and hence 
fl tli thev will be kept thoroughly 
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The Solvay Process Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 
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58” Dense 
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CROWN FILLER tex 


_ For Prices and Terms apply to 


WING & EVANS, Inc. 


22 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Contracts for supply in any quantity 

Shipments in carload lots as desired 

Orders promptly filled from stock 

Special attention to orders requiring immediate dispatch 





posted in regard to the condition of the 
stock and the premises of the insured. 

Another firm has printed a small folder 
that can be inclosed in an envelope 
headed, ‘‘Rules to Be Observed by the 
Employes.” In this folder they have 
printed all the rules and instructions of 
the house to their employes. Under the 
heading of ‘Fire Protection” is the fol- 
lowing:— 

No smoking allowed 
on platforms outside, 

Safety matches only 
buildings. Never throw 

Sweepings and rubbish 
building over night, but must be taken to 
the furnace room, and containers, when 
emptied by the fireman, are to be called for 
the following day. Glass, tin, old iron and 
hon-combustible material must be kept in @ 
separate container and not thrown in with 
the other rubbish, 

Before leaving at night* close all doors 
and hatchways to elevators, dummies, stair- 
ways and connecting rooms, Close closets, 
cupboards, windows and iron shutters, Put 
all waste paper, ete, in metal containers, 
A metal container can only be used for this 
purpose; never throw it on the floor, Do not 
come in contact with or injure the sprinkler 
heads on pipes of the sprinkler system. 
Goods stored directly underneath sprinkler 
pipes must be at least eighteen inches below 
them. If a leak in the sprinkler system is 
discovered report it immediately, 

In case of fire immediately take the posi- 
tion assigned you by the foreman. 

Your committee believe that these last 
three suggestions are very valuabie, 
would be without expense and would be 
a system that could be easily installed by 
any firm to their own great advantage. 

One large wholesale drug house states 
that they would not continue in the busi- 
ness in a building that was not equipped 
with automatic sprinklers. 

Another house reports that they are 
paying 88 cents on stock, although their 
report shows that their plant is equipped 
with automatic sprinklers, that they have 
a well-constructed buirding, use a tire 
drill among their employes and use gen- 
erally good care throughout their plant. 

Another large house reports a rate of 
$1.50 average, while their report shows 
that they are fully equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers and show care in the 
handling of their plant. 

From the reports of these two concerns 
your committee believe that their rates 
are too high and that lower rates can be 
secured, unless there are some _ special 
hazards not shown in the reports. 

Below find a copy of a letter from an 
Eastern firm:— 

We are paying a rate on our stock and 
fixtures of $1.11 a hundred, although we are 
a sprinkled risk and divided into seven dif- 
ferent fire units. 

Here in the East the combination of un- 
derwriters is very strong and we have failed 
to get them to voluntarily decrease our 
rate. Can you make us any suggestions as 
to whether we could go outside the regular 
standard stock companies with safety, and, 
if so, where? 

Possibly you can give us some information 
that will enable us to secure lower rates; 
if so, we would be very much obliged. 

Your committee refer this firm to the 
inter-insurance companies named in this 
report. The competition of these will 
surely secure better rates, if the risk 
justifies it. 

One [illinois firm mailed to your com- 
mittee a report of the Illinois Fire Com- 
mission to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in January, 1911. This report 
is very complete and makes. some un- 
usually good recommendations and is 
well worth reading by our members. 
Your committee would suggest that any- 
one interested in this subject can secure 
a copy by writing to Fred W. Potter, Su- 
eeeeneems of Insurance, Springtield, 
ill. 

Another firm writes a characteristic let- 
ter, a copy of which we include in this 
report, together with the answer of your 
chairman. This correspondence may be 
ot advantage to some of our members:— 

We want to see if we cannot get our in- 
surance by some means or other transferred 
to some outside or mutual companies, Can 
you, as chairman of the Insurance Commit- 
tee, suggest some company or some way to 
proceed? 

We have had no fires In our city to amount 
to anything in the past ten or fifteen years, 
and yet the rate of insurance has steadily 
increased, due to the fact that we are in a 
division in which it seems the loss is pro- 
rated over the entire division. Not only 
that, but our city has spent nearly one-half 
million dollars in improvement in the fire 
department and water works. Our insur- 
ance has gone from 1% to 3 per cent. Of 
course, if we were in a modern building 
with sprinklers we could get from 60 to 
60-cent rate, but we are in an old building 
about seventy-five years old. It is impos- 
sible to equip it with sprinklers, and it is 
impossible to modernize it. Under these 
circumstances a rate of 144 would not be un- 
reasonable, but S per cent. is almost pro- 
hibitable. 


In answer to the above letter your 
chairman replied as follows:— 


in the buildings nor 


are allowed in the 
them on the floof. 
not allowed in the 


Answering your inquiry, I fear that you 
will have some difficulty in securing a much 
better rate on your risk, as you describe it, 
than your rating bureau is giving you. 

The inter-insurer or strictly mutual com- 
panies which I have recommended in my re- 
ports apply largely to sprinkled risks, and 
many of them are not writing insurance on 
unsprinkled risks. However, we would sug- 
gest that you write John R. Waters, attor- 
ney and manager, New York city. He may 
have some company in which he could write 
you. Mr. Waters is very well posted and a 
reliable man and would probably send some- 
one to inspect your plant. After inspection 
he could give you the information that you, 
may want. The Underwriters’ Exchange of 
Chicago might give you some information. 
Weed & Kennedy, of New York city, are 
also well-posted and reliable men, 

I always hesitate to refer anyone to the 
average mutual company, writing on general 
risks, as so many of them are unreliable. 
I believe, however, that the above three 
parties will give you the information wanted, 
{if you will write them frankly the condi- 
tions surrounding your plant. If I can be of 
any further use to you in this matter do 
not hesitate to write me. 


One house gives a good example of 
what care and equipment will do in re- 
duction of rate. In their old house they 
paid $1.67. By spending $250 the rate was 
reduced to $1.34. They have just moved 
into a reinforced concrete, fireproof build- 
ing, sprinkled, thoroughly equipped, and 
have secured a rate of 15 cents on threo- 
year basis on building and 2% cents on 
stock, . at # 
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FIRE WASTE. 

Your committee wish to again refer to 
the great question that is coustanty with 
us, that seems to be continuously grow- 
4ng, notwithstanding the education that 
has been given the public during the past 
year in the way ot printed matter, Jec- 
tures with lantern slides and the experi- 
ences of thousands trom loss of life and 
property. This tremendous tire waste, 
which is being referred to in public print 
daily, is the fault of careiessness, with- 
out question, In the United States it 
averages two hundred and filty millions 
ber year, with one hundred and titty mil- 
jions udded expense for protective meas- 
ures demanded by this great and con- 
stantly increasing loss, which is about 
ten times the nre waste of Western 
fuurope, whicn proves that the enormous 
nre 10ss in this country is the fauit of 
carelessness on the part of its inhab- 
itants, The per capita loss in the United 
States is about $2.00, as against 33 cents 
in Western Europe. 

_ The lyly fire waste would pay the total 
interest-bearing debt of the country in 
four years; build the Panama Canal in 
less than two; exceeds the combined cost 
ot the army and navy, the interest on 
the national debt; nearly equals the com- 
bined annual failures and pensions in the 
United States; exceeds the combined 
United States gold and silver production 
und postottice receipts. It is needless for 
your committee to go further in this mat- 
ter. The people of this country have time 
and time again been horror stricken dur- 
ing the past year through the loss of life 
and property. Is it noc possible to im- 
press upon the minds ct men such as 
those which constitute this Association 
that they must give some attention to 
this great and increasing waste both in 
a public and a personal way? This whole 
situation can be corrected by our people 
by the use of cleanliness, constant care, 
common sense and _ conscientiousness. 
The correction for this terrific condition 
is by education fully as much, if not 
more, than by legislation. Hence, a 
moral obligation rests upon each _ indi- 
vidual member of this Association to uge 
his efforts to correct existing conditions, 

Briefly, the sollowing are the reecom- 
mendations of your committee:— 

First. Prompter replies and better atten- 
tion to the requests for information sent out 
by the committees of your Association. 

Second. That a closer connection be main- 
tained with the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in Chicago by correspondence and 
by greater effort to follow all their sugges- 
tions as far as possible in reference to fire 
prevention, 

Third. Judging from the small loss from 
water damage from sprinkler leakage as re- 
ceived in the recent reports, insurance 
against this hazard is hardly necessary 
when the electric supervisory system or a 
night watchman inside the building is used, 
unless the rates for this class of insurance 
are greatly reduced, 

Fourth. Your committee recommend and 
urge the use of the fire drill by our mem- 
bers; also the appointment of a reliable em- 
ploye subject to the approval of the local 
tariff or inspection bureau to inspect every 
week or two the entire premises and report 
upon properly printed blanks both to the 
firm and to the tariff bureau. 

Fifth. Your committee urge that our mem- 
bers endeavor to secure in every State the 
enactment of a fire marshal law modeled 
after the most approved known. Sample of 
the Ohio Fire Marshal law is attached, Also 
in every city the enactment of a housing 
code modeled after the code attached to this 
report as an exhibit. That our members in 
their different cities -insist upon the most 
approved fire preventative measures, such 
as the placing underground all electric 
wires in the congested districts, abundant 
water supply and a thoroughly well-equipped 
fire department, 

Sixth. Your committee urge that our mem- 
bers recognize the great dependence of 
credit upon insurance, For this reason your 
committee recommend the distribution to 
the retail drug trade of educational insur- 
ance literature and the securing of full in- 
formation from retail customers the amount 
of insurance carried on their stock, names 
of companies and dates of expiration of their 
policy. 

Respectfully submitted, 
George W. Lattimer, 
Chairman, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


President Schieffelin:—We are accus- 
tomed to receive fine reports from our 
Committee on Fire Insurance with its 
present chairman, Shall we discuss 
the report now, or shall we pass it 
over? 

We note the recommendation for fire 
drill. Because of the terrible disaster 
last spring in this city down in Wash- 
ington place, the attention of every one 
in the United States was directed to 
the necessity of a fire drill, where a 
number of people are at work in one 
building or on one floor. 

In most of the wholesale drug houses 
the number of people in the upper 
floors, unless manufacturing is carried 
on, is limited to one or two porters and 
a stock mau, and they will be the only 
persons on the upper floors. In a case 
like that it is not so necessary to have 
a fire drill. But the address given by 
an expert on matters of fire drills con- 
tained one very significant statement. 
He said that for years after they intro- 
duced fire drills they were unable~to 
get any statistics regarding the time 
it took in factory buildings (when a 
real fire occurred, where the fire drills 
had been instituted) for the occupants 
to vacate, and the reason was there 
never were any fires where fire drills 
were instituted, because as a necessary 
accompaniment where fire drills are 
instituted the people pay attention to 
the causes of fire, and they naturally 
and unconsciously remove rubbish to 
prevent the possibility of a fire. That 
fact is a pretty strong argument in 
favor of the fire drill. 

The Chair begs pardon for discussing 
this from the chair. 

The subject is now open for general 
discussion. 

Albert Plaut:—To correct any misap- 
prehension regarding the Lehn & Fink 
fire, which may have been caused by 
the statement of the committee, I wieh 
to state that the origin of the fire }s 
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not positively known; that is all a mat- 
ter of surmise, but we do surmise ihat 
the fire was caused by one of three 
things:— 

First, the afternoon before there had 
been a fire across the street in an of- 
fice building and five of the awnings 
en the upper floor were burned, and 
it is possible that @ spark was car- 
ried into our eighth floor from those 
burning awnings and smouldered there 
during the nignt and burst into flames 
at four o’clock in the morning, when 
ihe fire was discovered. 

Second, the fire occurred during the 
time of this very hot weather. We had 
three weeks of intensely hot weather 
in New York. A fire insurance patrol 
official told me of twenty fires that 
had been in our district, and eighteen 
were top floor fires; that the unusual 
temperatures may have had sumething 
to do with it, 

Third, there was some chemical 
change which caused the fire, and this 
is the most plausible to me, for it did 
uot catch fire spontaneously, of that 1 
feel sure, as there is no such thing as 
spontaneous combustion to my mind. 
lt you will look into it in every in- 
stance you will find instead of being 
spontaneous combustion that there was 
really cause and effect. Like lupulin 
in the first place it is very highly in- 
flammable. Also lycopodium re- 
sembles it very much and is very high- 
ly combustible. It is an intensely oily 
substance, and a case of lycopodium 
had been received from the appraisers’ 
stores about ten days prior to that 
time, where it had been opened and 
examined, and it is presumptive to my 
mind that something might have got- 
ten into it which might have mixed 
with it, which together with the high 
temperature at the time caused the 
chemical change which’ eventually 
caused great heat and eventually 
caused the lycopodium to burst into 
flame, 

We have had another fire in our 
place since, which has not been made 
public, as we never made any claim 
for it, as it was put out very quickly, 
and I will say in regard to this fire it 
goes to prove, to my mind, that there 
is no such thing as spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

One of the porters had been put- 
ting up a!cohol in four and three-quar- 
ter gallon cans. This man was work- 
ing right along, as he had been put- 
ting up this alcohol, but all of a sud- 
den the alcohol burst into flame and 
the man was severely burned, and the 
counter and fixtures surrounding him 
were badly scorched, but the fire was 
put out by our own employes at the 
time, and by the time that I got down 
to the cellar the fire was all put out. 
Nobody could account for it. It was 
in the basement. [ looked around with 
great cure and found in another part 
of the basement, forty feet away from 
where the fire occurred, a ground glass 
bottle of chromic acid. We all know 
what chromic acid will do when 
biought in contact with hydrocarbons, 
Lut I could not account for that 
chromic acid coming in contact with 
the aloohol so that there could be any 
such results as were obtained there. 
But I locked around, and IL noticed 
that there was a label drawer where 
the labels are kept not far away. It 
was right next to the place where 
the aleohol was being put up by the 
man. On inquiry I found that the man 
had just been to the drawer to get a 
label to put on the receptacle in which 
he had just put some chromic acid, and 
I figured ont that there must have been 
a very minute particle of chromic acid 
on his fingers when he went to the 
drawer, and it was thus left in the 
Crawer with the labels, and in that 
way it came in contact with the alcohol 
and in consequence there was this igni- 
tion. I have no doubt whatever that 
this was the cause of the fire, and it 
proved to me that if fires were only 
investigated you will always find a 
Cefinite and concrete cause for them, 

AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 

The loss in the first fire was very 
much less than one per cent. of the 
amount of our insurance. The fire was 
put out absolutely by the automatic 
sprinkler heads, and when the fire de- 
partment errived the fire was all out 
then. They did use our standpipe or 
hose and played cn the smouldering 
flames, and in that connection I wish 
to say that if the firemen had not come 
there the loss would have been $260 
instead of $2,600. The difference was 
caused by their zeal in flooding every- 
thing around there with water from 
the standpipe, as they spilled 9,000 gal- 
lons of water on that floor, and if it 
hadn’t been for the construction of the 
building there would have been a much 
greater loss owing to the fact that the 
flcor was constructed at a slant with 
openings connecting it with a sink on 
the fioor below, so that the water ran 
eff rapidly and automatically. 

I believe automatic sprinklers, as the 
report stated, to be the best safe- 
guard we have, as has been already 
brought out. And if any of our mem- 
bers have not installed them I urgent- 
ly urge them to do so. It will pay for 
itself in a very short length of time, 
owing to the reduction in rates, and 
aside from that the fact that the fire, 
if it does break out, is very much lim- 
ited by the action of the sprinklers, 
and in consequence there will be no in- 
terference with your regular business. 
That is even worse than the actual loss, 
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the interference with your business, 
and that will be all obviated. 

One more point about the matter 
brought out of inter-insurance com- 
panies. By inference the report of the 
committee recommends regular stock 
companies and also favors the work 
that is being done in connection with 
them for the prevention of fires. 

My experience, and it dates back to 
the time when I was chairman of the 
Committee on Fire Insurance in our 
Association, has proved conclusively 
that the good work done by the regular 
stock companies was caused directly 
by the competition of the inter-insur- 
ance companies, 

Prior to that time they were very in- 
different—very indifferent as to the 
prevention of fires—they simply raised 
the rates and that ended it. The com- 
pany in which my firm carries a large 
part of its risks carries on a system of 
inspection which alone is worth the 
price of the insurance. It is the most 
thorough and complete system of in- 
spection that is possible. Our atten- 
tion is called to matters that escape 
our notice in spite of the utmost care. 
The inspectors are experts and the sys- 
tem of inspection is admirable to say 
the least. I believe that in this com- 
pany we have to-day thirty-two whole- 
sale drug houses, which is a remark- 
able number in view of the fact that 
the entire number in the company is 
only 480. The additional advantage is 
that a member of the wholesale drug 
trade (your humble servant) is on the 
Executive Committee of that company 
and your interests are conserved in 
that way. 

I do not appear here as a “drummer” 
for that company. We are not solicit- 
ing this business, but I think we have 
assisted them materially in dispelling 
the erroneous ideas which have existed, 
and which is quite prevalent among 
insurance men, of the extremely haz- 
ardous risk of the wholesale drug busi- 
ness. My business brings me in con- 
tact with insurance officials now and 
then, and that is a matter that I dwell 
upon, that they overestimated the risk 
on drug stocks, 


That reminds me of another matter, 
and that is carbon bisulphide. My firm 
no longer sells it. We threw out ben- 
zine years ago in spite of the position 
of our salesmen that they could not re- 
fuse an order of benzine when it was 
offered them. We haven’t had any 
benzine in the house in ten years. We 
have now turned out carbon bisulphide. 
It is not a medicine, it is not anything 
but a solvent used in a very small way 
in the South, and perhaps made use of 
more especially in the destruction of 
insects, and it is not a necessity for the 
wholesale druggist, and certainly it is 
one of the most dangerous and highly 
inflammable substances, and I want to 
bring this up for your consideration, 
this fact, that for the infinitesimal 
profit you make on it as compared to 
the great risk that you run, isn’t it too 
much to consider? (Apprause.) 

S. Massingham:—Il would like to have 
a few minutes to give our experience 
with a fire, and 1 don’t think it has 
been a subject that has been passed 
on here, and that is an electric light 
converter. We had two fires in our 
experience, both caused by the conver- 
ter in the basement. The first because 
of having wiring burn together adn 
melting the insulation and causing the 
fire. We have a sprinkler system in 
our building, and the fire was put out 
by watchmen, 

The second one was caused by a lot 
of water running in and getting in 
contact with the converter which 
caused the wires to burn. In both 
instances we had no loss, and we asked 
the electric light company to take the 
converters out of the building, and if 
they will not take them out we will 
compel them to put them into a per- 
fectly fire-proof vault. They will build 
an asbestos vault around your con- 
verters if you compel them to do it, 
and I think it should be done in all 
cases. We never know what is going 
to happen, and usually there is a lot 
of material packed around the con- 
verter, and is very good cause for fire, 
good fuel for the fire, if once started. 
If there is no cause for fire in the 
material, there will be in the floors, be- 
cause it is right up against the rafters 
of your establishment, and it is a very 
difficult matter to put it out once you 
get started. In that case, the fire was 
put out by our own apparatus before 
the fire brigade arrived. We communi- 
cated with the electric light company 
and tried to get them to shut off the 
electricity, but it was a full hour before 
they succeeded in shutting it off. In 
the meantime, our men had flooded the 
place with water, and it was a con- 
crete floor and the water stayed on the 
floor and the men were walking around 
in it and working to put out the fire. 
At the same time the electric wires 
were lying there in the water, and the 
men were running an excllent chance 
of being electrocuted while waiting for 
the electric light company to turn off 
the electricity. The fire was burning 
up against the rafters, and it was very 
difficult to get at. When the fire com- 
pany arrived, they immediately pulled 
our men out of the water and made 
them get up on barrels and boxes and 
things so that they would not be taking 
such chances as they had been taking. 

I will say to you that if you have 
converters in your basements, you had 
better look out for them. 
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VERY time our Neprasxa representative sells a Walrus 
Githows4y Soda Fountain he marks it on his map with an 
arrow. Lack of space forbids our showing the whole 

map of Nebraska. We show only the southeastern portion of 
the state. But, note the arrows! 


Nebraska is no exception. Walrus @ithewsy Soda Fountains 
are in evidence everywhere throughout the United States 
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Geo. W. Lattimer:—How recent a 
fire was that? 


Mr. Massingham:—That was within 


the last three years. 

Mr. Lattimer:—In answer to Mr. 
Plaut, there is no question that the 
intra-insurance companies are do- 
ing a great deal of good and their 
work has naturally had an influence 
on the other insurance companies in 
very recent years, and it has made the 
stock insurance companies pay some 
attention to these tremendous fire loss- 
es both in life and property. And 
while there is no question but what the 
competition of these inter-insurance 
companies are forcing them to better 
the situation, at the same time statis- 
tics of the fire insurance companies 
show they are making nothing on ac- 
count of the tremendous _ losses. I 
suppose the only point we are inter- 
ested in is that they are induced to 
pro-rate their losses over everything 
in the division, and we have to stand 
our part of it. 

Now, in having these statistics which 
we are given each year, showing the 
small losses for our members, if they 
will only be particular to give us the 
exact details of the matter, so that 
we have the statistics, it will be a 
means to help themselves and our- 
selves to keep track of these things 
and to show that there is a low loss 
in the wholesale drug part of it, and 
we, as a selfish proposition, can bene- 
fit by a lopping off or pro rata proposi- 
tion and stand on our own basis, if 
we have some statistics to stand on. 

William Scott:—Gentlemen, the re- 
port of Mr. Lattimer, as usual, is an 
admirable one, and most of the sug- 
gestions that he makes I entirely con- 
cur in. 

There is one thing I believe he did 
not mention, and I think it will be of 
the greatest importance to every mem- 
ber, and every person who has a fire 
risk, whether he has a sprinkling risk 
or not, to be sure to have chemical ex- 
tinguishers in addition. The insurance 
rules call for chemical extinguishers or 
barrels of water with pails which are 
to be used for no other purpose, I 
think the experience of anyone who has 
given close attention to the matter is 
that there 1s always trouble—there is 
always a question as to the efficiency 
of the protection where you depend up- 
on water, whether there are stand- 
pipes, barrels filled with water and 
pails at hand, or whatsoever that may 
be; but with chemical extinguishers 
furnished in sufficient numbers I think 
the minimum has been reached in the 
risk that you can have. 

There is no question whatever but 
that if the employe when a fire occurs 
would simply take his extinguisher to 


the point and turn it upside down, and 


estab- 
not 
fire 


workman in any 
that he does 
that, the 


there is not a 
lishment so stupid 
know how to handle 
would be extinguished. 

I cannot say that I am especially an 
enthusiast over the fire drill business, 
but if the workmen on each floor, and, 
as the president has suggested, usual- 
ly on the upper floors there are proba- 
bly only two or three men, and very 
frequently only one, if that man is 
thoroughly informed as to what is 
right and proper to do in case of fire, 
there will be no difficulty whatever 
from that matter—he just gets his fire 
extinguishers and goes at it, and the 
risk will be reduced to a minimum. 

Geo. W. Lattimer:—He should _ be 
drilled to it, though—a fire drill for one 
man. 

William Scott:—It is the business of 
the foreman of a firm to inform every 
man on his floor as to what he should 
do, and it is only a matter of a few 
moments, and you can put them 
through this drill, and it amounts to 
a great deal more in effectiveness than 
to take them and give them a Sunday 
school lecture, 

President Schieffelin:—Is there any 
further discussion of this report? I 
wish Mr. Plaut had not gone out, as I 
wished to ask him some _ questions 
about spontaneous combustion, 

If oil engine waste bursts into flame, 
and in the case that he cited, if lupu- 
lin becomes accidentally moist and be- 
conies sufficiently heated to increase in 
temperature to the kindling point and 
bursts into flame, that is what I al- 
Ways understood was spontaneous 
combustion. Perhaps to-morrow he 
will tell us what he meant, 

Mr. Lattimer:—Would you permit me 
to make just one more suggestion? I 
wish Mr. Plaut was here, as this will 
interest him. I want to impress and 
urge upon our members the necessity 
of answering these blanks which we 
send out. I got no information as to 
the fire from Lehn & Fink. The in- 
formation I secured had to be gotten 
from outside parties, but I believe Mr. 
Plaut himself would have given me the 
information. But it came from the in- 
surance companies, as a matter of fact, 
who paid the risk, and I got it from 
the firm that collected the money. 

President Schieffelin:—The report 
goes to the Board of Control, and we 
shall listen to a short report of the 
Auditing Cmmittee. 

The secretary read the report of the 
Auditing Committee. 

Report of Auditing Committee on 
Treasurer’s Report. 


Your committee begs to report that it 
has examined our treasurer's report and 
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the vouchers attached thereto and finds 
the same correct. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. G. Jacobs, 
W. T. Harper, 
James W. Morrison, 
Chairman, 


The meeting adjourned until morning 


THIRD SESSION, WEDNESDAY 
MORNING, OCTOBER 411, 1911. 
President Schieffelin called the meet- 

ing to order at 10.30 o’clock. 

President Seniettelin:—The first busi- 
ness in order is the reading of the 
minutes of the last session, held on 
‘ruesday afternoon, by Secretary Toms. 

Secretary Toms read the minutes of 
the Tuesday afternoon session. 

President Schieftelin:—You have 
heard the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. Are there any objections or cor- 
rections? If not, they will stand ap- 
proved as read, 

Secretary Toms read a communica- 
tion from the National Association of 
kKtetaill Druggists, requesting the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion to appoint a committee to confer 
With the kxecutive Committee of the 
N. A. R. D. on price protection plans. 

President Schieffelin: Gentlemen, 
you have heard the communication 
trom the National Association of Re- 
tai] Druggists. if there is no objec- 
tion, it will be referred to the Pro- 
prietary Committee. It is so reter- 
red, 

The address of Dr. True was put 
down for the first business this morn- 
ing, but in order that a larger number 
ot members may have the opportunity 
of hearing Dr. True’s address, I will 
call for one or two reports of commit- 
tees. 

First, we will have the report of the 
Committee on Local Associations, Mr. 
C. E. Bedwell, of Omaha, chairman 
ot the committee. Mr. Bedwell does 
not happen to be present just now, and 
the secretary will read the report. 

Secretary Toms read the report:— 


Report of Committee on Local Asso- 
ciations. 


President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:— 

_ «i careful review of matters that are of 
interest to the several drug clubs reveals 
but little to be brought vetore the 1911 
meeting of your Association, 

Local organizations are now maintained 
in almost every section of the United 
States, much to the personal advantage, 
in u social way, of all members, and a 
very material help in their businesses 
through co-operation in having passed by 
State Legislatures only such laws as are 
just and equitable between buyer and 
seiler, Reports received from local sec- 
retaries show that some of the clubs, at 
least, kept men on guard during Legisla- 
tive sessions the past winter, and in but 
One State Legislature was any bill intro- 
duced that was inimical to tne interests 
ot the wholesale drug trade. The authors 
of two bills that were so considered were 
easily convinced of their impracticability, 
and withdrew them, while the third was 
sO Modilied as to make it entirely unob- 
jectionabie. 

Another advantage of club organization 
is the frequent conference regarding 
problems that constantly confront the 
jobbers of a particular section, and a 
solution of them by wise counsel for the 
good of all interests. 

A practice that is being engaged in by 
certain proprietary manufacturers and 
causing houses in some loealities a great 
deai of annoyance without compensating 
benefit, is of taking orders carrying a 
dating of two to six months. Of all the 
goods sold in that way but one line now 
recalled is turned often enough in the 
jobber’s stock to subdue objection, while 
all others, owing to large quantities re- 
quired to secure best price, are carried 
over long periods and often sent to the 
trade on extended terms after having 
been paid for This problem might be dis- 
cussed by clubs of every section with 
profit. 

We al] know that serious results follow 
the acceptance of reports without ques- 
tion that are made to us from time to 
time of what others are duing. It is only 
prudent and a duty we owe our fellow 
jobber to confirm these reports before tak- 
ing a step that might demoralize his as 
well as our own organization, Such 
questions are readily taken up with mem- 
bers because of fellowship established 
through meeting them often at _ club 
meetings, while without this particular 
acquaintance a small matter in the be- 
ginning mignt be permitted to grow be- 
yond our control. 

These observations are illustrative of 
the advantage to be derived from club 
organization through the personal ac- 
quaintance and confidence established by 
frequent meetings; and that the “greatest 
good to the greatest number’ may be- 
come a reality, the gathering of members 
in full attendance at least three or four 
times a year is earnestly recommended, 

Appreciation of club membership should 
be quickened by realization of the fact 
that in local bodies thoughts reduced to 
practical effort in a long measure furnish 
the foundation for action of our National 
Association. i 
Respectfully submitted, 

Cc. E. Bedwell, 
Chairman. 


President Schieffelin: Gentlemen, 
you have heard this very clear report. 
Do you wish to discuss it? If not, it 
will be referred to the Board of Con- 
trol. 

The next business in order is the 
report of the Committee on Prevention 
of Adulteration, of which committee 
Mr. J. K. Lilly, of Indianapolis is chair- 
man. 

Mr. Lilly presented the report. 


Mr. 
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Report of the Committee on Pre- 
vention of Adulteration, 


President and Members of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:— 

The combined efforts of producers, 
manufacturers, wholesale and retail drug- 
gists, Federal, State and local authorities 
to prevent the adulteration of drugs is 
being crowned with increasing success; 
this to such an extent that it may now 
truly be said that deliberate and criminal 
adulteration of drugs has become so rare 
as to be almost a thing of the past. 

When traced to their source adultera- 
tions almost invariably prove to be due 
to ignorance upon the part of the col- 
lector or producer. 

Your committee has been impressed by 
the fact that at no time within the last 
several decades has the criminal adultera- 
tion of drugs been nearly so frequent as 
the layman was led to suppose by the 
prominence given to such practice by the 
public press. Those most conversant with 
the facts know that adulteration or so- 
phistication has been disappearing just as 
our knowledge of proper standards has in- 
creased. Progressive business men, aid- 
ed by a growing number of scientists, 
have for years been elevating standards 
and eliminating adulteration. When the 
Federal food and drugs act became the 
law and the government became active it 
was simply another influence, and a very 
potent one, for increased progress to bet- 
ter things. 

Before the greater portion of drugs of- 
fered by primary sources in this country 
can reach the consumer they must now 
run the gantlet of tests and examinations 
by the government, drug handlers and 
manufacturers in the case of foreign 
drugs, and through the hands of dealers 
and manufacturers in the case of in- 
digenous drugs. More and more con- 
cerns handling drugs or manufacturing 
medicines therefrom are developing de- 
Eartments for the testing and analysis 
of drugs in which they deal or may use, 
and through this strainer all must pass. 
Of great value is the examination by the 
government of imported drugs. By all 
these measures it seems now well nigh 
impossible for the people of this country 
to be grossly imposed upon by inferior 
foreign drugs, so narrow is the path and 
so fine the meshes of inspection through 
which they must pass. From this your 
committee does not take the position that 
no inferior drugs are offered, for such do 
appear occasionally, but rarely do they 
proceed very far in the market without 
the adulteration (using this word in its 
recently broadened sense) being detected 
and the article stopped in its career to the 
consumer, 

Your committee gathers from the many 
sources that have generously aided it in 
determining the true status of affairs 
that most of our difficulties now come 
from indigenous drugs. Gatherers of 
crude drugs in our country are not often 
educated botanists, competent to exam- 
ine each plant with a magnifying glass 
and botanical key, hence it is not to be 
wondered at that admixture with other 
drugs should occur. It is very necessary 
to carefully examine every parcel of our 
American crude drugs to avoid the flood- 
ing of the market with inferior goods. 
Gatherers will occasionally, in their ig- 
norance, select the wrong portion of the 
correct plant, as in wild cherry, where 
the forbidden old bark will be stripped 
and mixed with the young bark. The 
bark of the butternut tree will be col- 
lected instead of the bark of the root, the 
only portion of value. Frequent rejec- 
tion of such incorrectly gathered drugs 
is having its educational effect, yet it 
does seem that an ignorant collector is 
born every minute; hence dealers in and 
manufacturers of American drugs evident- 
ly have a permanent institution in their 
departments for botanical inspection. 

The rapidly disappearing hydrastis, with 
resulting high price, has induced much 
scphistication. To-day it is necessary to 
open every parcel of this drug and go over 
it piece by piece to separate the true 
golden seal from the twin leaf root and 
other intentional or unintenaional ad- 
mixtures. 

Leptandra 
vehicle for 
feathers. 

The second year woody roots of lappa 
continue to be mixed with the one-year 
roots. 

Spigelia is difficult to secure free frum 
wrong species and strange rhizomes; 
most careful botanical inspection is neces- 
sary here. The list of drugs suffering 
from this carelessness and ignorance 
could be much extended. 

It is fully recognized that the ability 
to create correct standards of quality 
for drugs is limited by our knowledge of 
them. This knowledge in many cases has 
made little or no progress for years, in 
spite of the great advance made in our 
knowledge of medicine as a whole—stil- 
lingia, as an example. There is some 
testimony to the effect that it loses its 
therapeutic value rapidly upon drying and 
becomes inactive within a year from time 
of collection. Now, if this be true a new 
standard should be established. To de- 
termine the correctness of this surmise 
would require years of elaborate study 
and may or may not be done within our 
lifetime. The point this is intended to il- 
lustrate is that a correct standard can- 
not be hoped for until our knowledge of 
the particular drug has reached the point 
of reasonable completeness. 

Difficulty is experienced by analysts in 
securing samples for assay. Lack of uni- 
formity in results of different chemists of 
the same lot of drugs is often explained 
by the different methods employed in 
withdrawing samples. Large lots are fre- 
quently made up of assembled small lots 
brought in by different collectors or grow- 
ers, probably collected or raised in wide- 
ly separated localities from varying soils. 
These, when placed in bags or pressed 
into bales, present a problem to the chem- 
ist. A standard method for preparing 
such samples is being discussed by an- 
alysts, and it is to be hoped that an ef- 
fective method may become official or at 
least possess the approval of some au- 
thority. 

The forthcoming Pharmacopeceia will no 
doubt represent the mature jurgment of 
the very able Revision Committee, and its 
appearance is awaited with interest by 
the entire drug fraternity. 

Wholesale druggists are handlers, 


Mr. 


favorite 
chicken 


continues to be a 
soil, gravel and 
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not as a rule producers, yet they occupy 
a vital position in the pathway trom the 
crude drug to the consumer and can 
wield a very potent influence in the pre- 
vention of adulteration. This may large- 
ly be accomplished in the buying depart- 
ment. Guarantees are all very well and 
necessary, but with all the buyer should 
know something of what is behind the 
guarantee, 

There seems to be a growing tendency 
among buyers to make purchases upon 
specifications; to indicate in words not to 
be misunderstood by the seller the quality 
of the article he desires, These specifica- 
tions could be established and recorded 
in a card index or loose leaf form. Whea 
this is available the clerk making up or- 
ders could insert the specifications. This 
idea has many good features to commend 
it, and if ciosely followed might save the 
wholesaler embarrassment when State 
chemists examine samples from _ retail 
pharmacies, and these naturally fall back 
upon their source of supply. If the goods 
are purchased by strict specification the 
jebber has recourse upon the manufac- 
turer, 

Recently in one of our States a num- 
ber of druggists were found to be dis- 
pensing Epsom salts of inferior quality. 
This was all traced to one dealer. The 
wholesale druggist had purchased a quan- 
tity of it very cheapiy from an unusual 
source solely on the basis of price. It is 
obvious that had he purchased the item 
from a reputable concern, with the speci- 
fication that it was to be pure and meet 

1, S. P. requirements, an embarrassing 
situation would have been avoided. 

In response to the request of the com- 
mittee nearly all of the large drug-han- 
dling concerns courteously submitted re- 
ports of drugs examined during the year 
and found wanting. These reports are 
quite voluminous and would be a revela- 
tion to many not familiar with the extent 
of the methods being employed by pro- 
gressive houses to detect deterioration 
and adculteration. Careful examinations 
of these reports are very reassuring and 
illuminating as well. The work is thor- 
cughly done and the protection thus con- 
ferred on the trade and people is tre- 
mendous. 

While discussing prevention of adulter- 
ation and contemplating the state of the 
public mind it is well to look upon the 
other side, where we will find much cause 
for rejoicing. By far the greater propor- 
tion of drugs found in our market are of 
exceptionally high quality. Producers 
and manufacturers are vying with each 
other to reach the highest possible stand- 
ards. Chemicals have reached a wonder- 
ful degree of purity. The testing of drugs 
physivlogically grows apace, the spirit of 
scientiic medicine is in the air and the 
medical profession is being handsomely 
supported by the very best in pharmacy. 
An itemized list and comments upon all 
drugs examined by the authorities and 
others and found more or less wanting in 
quality would be of considerable length 
and of doubtful value in this report. Suf- 
fice it to say that resulting from these 
precautionary methods inferior drugs are 
frequently kept off the market. Asafoetida 
has continued to cause difficulty, owing 
to the infrequency with which gum con- 
taining 50 per cent. alcohol soluble resin 
ean be obtained. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been forced to allow entry to 
gum of lower percentage when otherwise 
of good quality. Surely powdered asa- 
foetida should be abolished. The heat 
necessary to dry and the unavoidable ad- 
mixture of gypsum or other diluent in 
large proportions makes the product un- 
desirable. Here is quality sacrificed to 
convenience and should be abolished. 

Good short buchu has been scarce and 
high, and the revisors of the forthcoming 
Pharmacopceeia propose to allow the use 
of long buchu. 

Balsam Peru.—Some very clever imi- 
tations of the genuine balsam have ap- 
peared on the market so skillfully com- 
pounded as to enable them in a general 
way to stand all the U. S. P. tests. It 
seems necessary in purchasing this item 
to secure only from concerns whose rep- 
utation is of the highest, for only by the 
most painstaking tests can this imposi- 
tion be detected. 

Essential Oils.—Records of tests and 
analysis of this line of products impresses 
one with the constant care exercised by 
progressive purveyors of essential oils. 
Nothing seems more sure than the ease of 
securing oils of uniformly good quality if 
the source of supply be wisely selected. 
The indications are that the national pure 
food law is having a salutary effect. For- 
eign manufacturers realize that the 
United States Government officials are 
critical in their examination, and, further- 
more, that only goods withstanding recog- 
nized tests will be admitted. Dealers in 
domestic essential oils are equally critical 
with American distillers, and, taking it all 
in all, essential oils and relative products 
have reached a state of perfection which 
meets with the commendation of the 
rade, 

Powdered Drugs.—Probably the most 
troublesome line in the matter of quality 
practical experience proves that pure 
powders can be secured if a fair price is 
paid and good quality required, but where 
some sellers are crowded to very low 
prices the punishment is made to fit the 
crime. Absolutely pure powdered drugs 
are easily procurable, but the buyer must 
know where to obtain them and be will- 
ing tu pay a fair price. These few items 
have been mentioned simply as examples 
of the general trend of articles entering 
into the channels of the trade. 


A very thorough and complete investiga- 
tion by personal interviews and corre- 
spondence with government and State of- 
ficials, manufacturers and dealers 
throughout the country was made in an 
effort to get at the true condition of the 
drug trade at this time regarding adul- 
terated drugs. As a result we are forced 
to the conclusion and take much satisfac- 
tion in reporting that conditions at this 
time are very satisfactory and full of en- 
couragement and hope. 

_To sum up the situation as to adultera- 
tion of drugs in the United States your 
committee feels that by continued alert- 
ness upen the part of the government ex- 
aminers, the growing habit of dealers and 
manufacturers of carefully examining all 
their crude materials and rejection of 
those below standard, together with the 
increasing co-operation of wholesale and 
dispensing druggists who are as a rule 
possessed of a sincere desire to supply 
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the people of this country with the best 
drugs obtainable, that the situation is in- 
creasingly gratifying. 

Where all are struggling for better 
things the desired goai will surely be 
reached. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. K. Lilly, Chairman. 

President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you have heard this very interesting 
report. When Mr. Lilly pays a tribute 
to the analytical departments of the 
wholesale drug houses of this country, 
it is praise, indeed, because those of 
us who have been to his establishment 
—it is more than an establishment, it 
is an institution—know what a wonder- 
ful plant it is. Not only the analytical 
department, but the research depart- 
ment and physiological and mechanical 
departments would be a credit to any 
university, and therefore we appreciate 
this report and what he says is very 
interesting. 

Will you discuss 
you wish to refer it tao the Board of 
Control? It is a very proper report 
to come in advance ot the address by 
Dr. True. 

When we met in Washington in 1906, 
we were, all of us, impressed by the 
importance and the scientific simplicity 
of the methods brought to us there by 
the head of the Bureau vr Plant Indus- 
try of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which makesinvestigations 
of drug plants, poisonous plants, and 
also physiological and fermentation in- 
vestigations. 

Since your meeting in Washington, 
the department has been steadily at 
work, so that when we were arranging 
for this convention we felt it would 
be very valuable and interesting to 
hear a report of the progress that has 
been made in trying to introduce the 
cultivation of drug plants into this 
country, with reference to the require- 
ments of our Pharmucopeia, and we 
are therefore fortunate in having, 
through the courtesy of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the physiologist in 
charge of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, and I have great honor in intro- 
ducing Dr. Rodney H. True. 


the report, or do 


Address of Dr. Rodney H. True. 


Dr. True:—Mr. President and Members 
ot the Associution—lL assure you (that 
the pleasure is mine to be here this morn- 
ing. It is a great satisfaction to recall 
the kindiy attention which 1 received in 
jwvo at your annual meeting on the occa- 
sion to which your president has _ re- 
ferred. 

1 ieel a little hesitation this morning in 

#iving you a report of the department's 
work since that time, because five years 
have elapsed since IL reported the last 
time, and five years in these days means 
a gvod deal, and the progress which we 
have to report seems to me small in some 
respects. However; it will be a pleasure 
to tell you what we have been doing, 
and a pleasure to discuss, specifically, 
certain things which we have done, ana 
without assuming the role of prophet, 1 
should like to speak a little concerning 
some points which we hope the future will 
bring about. 
_ Now, the problems which are concerned 
in drug plants in the United States huve 
to do with two classes—the drugs which 
are distinctly indigenous drugs and drug 
plants, those of domestic culture, ana 
these which are of foreign origin, und 
therefore matters of importation. 

To speak first under the former head, 
as to the question of the development 
under cultivation of our indigenous drug 
supply, { may say that here we have a 
certain phase of the great conservation 
problem which this country is now fac- 
ing. With the loss of our forests, of 
course, comes the loss jof the plants 
which live in the shade of the iorect. 
With the disappearance of the condition 
under which this particular flora is 
grown, we have then to consider the re- 
placements of these conditions in an arti- 
sicial way, or the loss of these drugs us 
commercial entities. 

Now, as to the question of getting un- 
der commercial control the indigenous 
drug supply, 1 may say here that we 
have a complicated question to meet, as 
was indicated by Mr. Lily in nis report, 
The people who gather these drugs are 
ignorant. They do this as a resource to 
help out their incomes at a time when 
their work is not pressing, and it seldom 
is. Their knowledge of botany is very 
limited, although at times surprising. We 
have just had one of the men connected 
with our office down in the Carolina 
mountains this week. He came back with 
a very interesting report of the conditions 
found down there. It is my plan, be- 
ginning with next week, to put in ten 
days on the other side of the mountains 
in Eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
1 hope to see these drug gatherers oc- 
cupied in their business. If possible I 
want to go oul with them into the moun- 
tains, and see how they operate. | will 
work along in conrection with specitic 
plans in this direction. 

In discussing this matter of plant de- 
velopment, I may mention those whi n 
are most interesting, those which com- 
mand the highest price. It is obviously 
out of the question at the present time 
to consider seriously the question oj 
growing mandrake root, or any of those 
simpler things which are abundant now 
and can be had at a cheap price, Gin- 
seng has had our attention for some 
time, not sO much on account of our 
own consumption of ginseng, but on ac- 
count of the considerable importance it 
eccuples commercially in our drug mar- 
ket. The cultivation of ginseng has as- 
sumed proportions which are consider- 
able. Our exports through San Francisco 
chiefly, and through other points to a 
minor extent, considerably exceed {$1,- 
000,000 a year, and at times runs to $1,- 
500,000. This means the Chinese market, 
one which, from all sources of informa- 
tion with which we can come in contact, 
shows a steady demand, and one which 
has not yet reached the maximum of the 
demand. The highest production which 
we have reached has not begun to ap- 
proach the amount of ginseng which can 
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be absorbed in the Chinese market. It 
ls a matter of considerable interest to see 
now long this will continue and to what 
extent this market will grow. 

Guiden seal has been mentioned, and 
this is one of the most important items 
with which we are working. The golden 
seal situation at the present time is well 
knowh to you all, and is one which has 
been uw matter of observation for a num- 
her ot years in our department, Approx- 
imately ten years ago we got a bed ot 
sulden seal planted in our experimental 
xrounds down near Washington and have 
veel observing it, and a pamphiet was 
pul Out about three years ago by the de- 
partment dealing with the results of our 
work up to that time, 

Golden seai Cultivation has become es- 
tablished In a good many places in the 
cuuntry. It is sharing with ginseng the 
urtiliclally shaded plantations which are 
now scattered all over the northeastern 
part of the United States. The ginseng 
xgruwers Use golden seal to rotate in their 
shaded plantations with the ginseng. The 
golden seal has some advantages which 
they ure able to make use of, relative im- 
munity from diseases which aftect ginseng 
ond a shorter period of rotation; it takes 
sure years less to get around from tne 
seed time to the harvested crop with 
gviden seal than it does with ginseng. 

The reuson might be asked why goiden 
seal has aot been on the market. Culti- 
vated ginseng has already begun to move 
trom the East in very considerable quan- 
tities, but relatively little golden seal has 
appeared 2 comimerce, ‘Lhe reason tor 
this js not difficult to discover. If you 
will look over the prices for golden seul 
during the last ten or fifteen years you 
vill see. that there has been a constantly 
increasing umount asked for golden seal. 
he rate of increase has been sufticientiy 
satisfuctory and interesting to bring tne 
grower of golden seal to believe in the 
future, and instead of harvesting the root 
when mature and putting it into the mar- 
ket, he uses it for the purpose of proga- 
gation and seed growing. ‘I'he steady rise 
in price stimulates the producer in his 
belief in the future of golden seal, and 
the thing works in the nature of a circle— 
the steadily increasing price ot golden 
seul is going to tie up the golden seal 
product, in my opinion, for the purpose ot 
propagation, and it will be some years 
oefure much of it will appear in the mar- 
Ket, although there are acres of golden 
seal available at this time which would 
relieve the present stringency, but the 
fact that it is so valuable now and prom- 
ises to be more valuable in the tuture 
seems to indicate tnat there will be very 
little of it on the market. 

This would be the case; in fact, this 
has been the case with ginseng. Yuu have 
seen how long linseng has been in com- 
ing on the market. The reason has been 
the increasing prices of gilseng, put in 
the past few years it has not been in- 
creasing in price, and now the cultivated 
roots have begun to appear, The value of 
ginseng has reachea an approximate 
level, which the growers have realized, 
and they have put the ginseng on the 
market. ‘This is not the case with golden 
seal, however, and how long it will be 
before chis situation applies to golden 
seal it is not pecssible to state, but we 
may expect some tune in the future a 
considerable quantity of cultivated gel- 
den seal grown in this country. 

We are working on cannabis, which has 
come to have considerable value, and we 
find it grows very nicely indeed in the 
land of Maryland and in a very consid- 
erable part of the United States. We 
harvested sume time since a small crop 
of cannabis grown from seed in the ex- 
perimental ground at Washington and 
the product is excellent. It is a question 
ot getting a susiicient quantity of golden 
seal seed so as to get a sufficient area 
under cultivation to be of some service 
to the market, 

Senega root offered some difficulties in 
another way. We have found it very dit- 
ficult to transplant senega from the 
woods or places where it grew naturally 
into our garden, and it appeared on mak- 
ing a careful study cf the soil that as- 
sociated with the rout of the senega was 
a fungus which had formed a feltlike 
growth about the rvuot tips, and this fa- 
cilitated absorption of tood materials 
frem the soil which had passed over to 
the senega root. ‘The same behavior is 
well known in a series of Other plants, 
chiefiy belonging to the heath family. We 
had to get the fungus rooted into the 
garden before we could get the senega 
root in a successful state. So you will 
see we have curious and unexpected dif- 
tficultics which have to be met. I think, 
however, the question of getting condi- 
tions for senega cultivation are not dif- 
ficult to realize when one understands 
that it is a question of getting the soil 
inoculated with this fungus which weaves 
this web of absorbing tissues around the 
roots. 

Serpentaria is one 
which we are working. 

thing to grow. It grows under 
s c and artificial shade expensive. 
It costs from $600 to $1,000 to put a lattice 
shade over an acre, This is expensive, 
and when this shade, as I think has been 
done in very many cases under ginseng 
cultivation, will net perhaps $10,000 an 
acre in a harvest of ginseng, it is hard 
to persuade any one who has the shade 
to utilize it in the production of a root 
which will bring at most 50 cents to 7 
cents per acre. Those drugs which re- 
quire shade under the same conditions as 
ginseng will find it hard to drive ginseng 
away, owing to the small profit they will 
bring to the producer. In the case of 
spigelia, and pink root, for that matter. 
it is possible to grow them and grow them 
under shade, but they will stand in a 
rather unfavorable light under these same 
conditions under which golden seal and 
ginseng can be grown. 

I will pass on now from this feature of 
the matter. This is one of the most in- 
teresting features of our work, but I am 
afraid, Mr. President, it would take the 
whole forenoon to cover the subject of 
our indigenous drugs. 

President Schieffelin:—Probably you 
will answer some questions after you 
have finished your address, telling us 
how to grow ginseng. 

Dr. True:—I will try to do so. The 
question of introducing and establishing 
in this country the drugs which are now 
imported is more important than preserv- 
ing and getting under control our native 
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drug population. This question is one 
which brings us up against a good many 
problems, it might seem easy lo say that 
in five years this industry could be es- 
tablished, but in five years difficulties 
may come up which one does not see in 
the beginning of the work, Perhaps, lirst 
of all, the difficulty which we encounter 
is to get seeds ot these various plants 
which will propagate and develop. It is 
relatively easy to get buchu leaves in 
South Africa, but to get buchu plants or 
get buchu seed in considerable cuanti- 
ties has proved not so easy. We have 
been able, through the efficient support 
ot the Oftice of Foreign Seed and Plant 
Introduction and Distribution, to get a 
sufficient quantity of the seed of the 
buchu plant to propagate them in this 
country, and we have some plants of 
this kind growing more or less as a curi- 
osity. To make the first introduction 
such plants on a large scale isepractical- 
ly impossible. To meet this necessity it is 
probable that it will be necessary for the 
department to send some one who knows 
the desired plants when he sees them on 
a trip to these countries, where the 
things grow, and get the seeds the 
quantities which are required. Our 
American consuls are obliging and very 
often go to a great deal of labor to get 
these seeds for us, but we cannot expect 
them to give the matter quite as mucn 
attention as we would give it ourselves, 
The consul will travel long distances in 
foreign countries to secure these seeds 
for us. 

We have had this experience with tea 
seed from India. There were some spe- 
cial plants from which we desired to get 
the seed and we secured the seed, but the 
seed never germinated. Whether they 
had been cooked or not I do not know. 
The consul got the seed, but they were 
no good. 

We get many seeds from Japan, 
Japanese are obliging and triendly pevu- 
ple, but many times the seed do not 
grow; tor what reason we do not know. 
We would like to get some Japanese pep 
permint, but the material Which came im 
through the San Francisco agent Was 580 
ful of insects and infested with fungi 
that it was promptly confiscated by the 
inspectors at San Francisco and burned 
up. 

Tied are di ficulties right at the door ot 
this undertaking—how to get macerials 
intu the country necessary tv start with, 
and then, having gotten these materials, 
ty discover the conditions under which 
they can be made happy. 1 think many vt 
you gentlemen would be better guessei's 
on the matter of climatic conditions ot 
svil than Ll am. I have not been a suc- 
cess in judging climatic conditions. 
Opium, poppy, Was the source of my ul- 
duing. ‘The problem was to imitate the 
conditions of Asia Minor. 1 thought tie 
southern conditions would be the most fa- 
vorable, and the poppies were planted in 
San Francisco, Cal., but they were a fail- 
ure; we then planted some in South Car- 
olina, and had another failure, Then we 
planted them in Vermont, and we had a 
good crop, and thea we tried the dry cli- 
mate of the State of Washington, not far 
f-om Spokane, and we had a bumper crop. 
It took tive years to discover that. it 
Was not my first guess, hor my secona 
guess; but we have to find out by trying 
where the plants are going to be happy. 
That we have soil und climate in this 
country suffivient to grow almost anything 
1 think will be conceded, 

We have not as yet developed anything 
in this country which corresponds with 
the tropics. 1 wish we could tind some- 
thing on the mainland which would be a 
proper place in which to cultivate cinna- 
mon and nutmeg and a number ot simiiat 
things—these conditions exist, of course, 
but not on the mainland. 1 think we 
have no true tropics in the sense of 
tropics for vegetable purposes, purposes 
of growing plants on the mainland, unless 
the dry tropics at the mouth of Arizona 
may be considered such. ; 

We have been trying the growing 01 
vanilla in Florida, We have to pick tie 
vanilla beans which have been growna 
under artificial protection in Florida and 
ferment thei to develop the churacteristlic 
odor and taste. They must be cultivated 
under artificial shade, which is a very eX- 
pensive plan, and they have to be pvl- 
linated by hand. We nave no insects to 
du the business, and we do not feel en- 
couraged as the result of our efforts in 
the case of vanilla. The frosts which oc- 
cur occasionally in the South strip our 
venilla beds, and it does not look prom- 
ising. Where a thing has to struggle for 
existence it does not look promising tor 
the establishment of an industry. 

Another set of conditions which we have 
to bear in mind in locating a site for a 
possible industry is a question of labor 
conditions. Very frequently this is an 
important point. We have been fighting 
this out in connection with the growing 
of tea. We have been growing tea In 
South Carolina for a number of years, 
and had to face the question constantly 
how to meet the cheap Oriental labor. 
After the preblems of factory supply are 
all answered we have two great hand 
processes which we have to perform—one 
the pruning of the nedges or tea, that has 
been a matter of hand labor up to this 
year—and the other is the matter of the 
picking of the leaves. I think we have 
met the question of pruning very_thor- 
cughly on the machine basis. Mr. Mitch- 
ell, one of the men in our office, has de- 
vised a tea pruner which will do for 4 
labor cost of 25 cents wnat was formerly 
$2.50. The power apparatus moves through 
the tea field and prunes it, and there is 
nothing more about it except to go along 
and plow the prunings in for the sake of 
the fertilizing value in the prunings. 

The question of tea picking is going 
to be met by a machine that will imitate 
to a degree the action of the hand in 
picking—I do not mean some picking ma- 
chine, but something which, on the basis 
of the uniform hedges which our pruner 
leaves, will go along and cut off the pro- 
truding shoots which makes the best tea. 
We believe with the improvement of these 
processes we will eventually be able to 
pick out tea by machinery, and thus 
meet the competition of the Eastern mar- 
kets. I had the pleasure of drinking tea 
made altogether by machinery this year— 
it was a sample lot and rather expensive 
—but the machine has not as yet been 
perfected, but it was sufficiently good to 
show there is something ahead which 
we can improve and enable us to produce 
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the tea at a very greatly lessened cost. 

'rhis is set forth to stow you that the 
question of labor does not’ altogether 
daunt us. We nave many operations 
where hands are the only things which 
can be employed as yet, and we shall 
probably tind in many cases there is noth- 
ing which can he devised to take the 
place of hands, but until that fact has 
been pretty clearly shown we shall not 
regard ourselves us bluffed out by virtue 
ot cheap labor. 1. believe we can make 
brains do something to take the place ol 
hands, and we shall hope to work it out 
on that line, 

Another point which is of great impor- 
tunce, perhaps one of the most important 
cf ail, is the question of transportation. 
We have a pretty enthusiastic group of 
people in Texas who want to grow crude 
drugs, and become skilled in their pro- 
duction, and ship them to the markets 
of the East, but when it comes to get- 
ting them to market they find the freight 
rate om these crude drugs so high tnat 
ii does not pay them to grow them, and 
they become discouraged, and in South 
Carolina we tind im sume sections where 
the freight rates are not subject to any 
competition that the same situation ex- 
ists—that it is w litile difficult to get the 
price of transportation down to such a 
point that we can get these drugs into 
the market on a basis that is as good as 
it ought to be. 

The question of transportation is one of 
the most serious that we have to deal 
with. We can do something in the matter 
of soil and climatic conditions, but it is 
quite auother proposition to deal wita 
railroad companies and transportation fa- 
ciliues. However, 1 ought to say that 
it is hardly fair to speak in any pessimis- 
tic way on this matter, because it is quite 
possible that, if this matter should be 
developed and the promise of considerable 
freight were to appear to ve casily real- 
iable, the companies would meet the 
growers half way. 

Another set of conditions which enters 
into the matter und sometimes discour- 
ages us is the Pharmacopwia. Our posi- 
tion in this matter is of a producer, and 
we must go up to Dr. Wiley and toe the 
mark just like anybody else. Our red 
peppers have to receive Dr. Wiley'’s ap- 
proval; we had to condemn some of them 
the first year, but after several years of 
efiort We got it right, and now it is all 
right, but the Pharmacopeia is a subject 
which Dr. Wiley does not have authority 
over, and he enforces the rules laid down. 
When the Pharmacopoeia says that Indian 
heinp shall be grown in the East Indies, 
it is difficult to see how we can hope to 
do any business in Indian hemp in this 
country. 

The Pharmacopmia 
standard fairly high, and in some cases 
it has cut down the importation, and 
prices have risen to such a point that as 
a result of all these commercial condi- 
tions working together it “has given us a 
show on some things that we could not 
hope to succeed in if we had to face the 
conditions which we had some years ago, 
so we have much to be thankful for in 
the matter of the Pharmacopwia and 
much more to be thankful for than we 
have to quarrel about. 

1 believe that the difficulties which the 
Pharmacope@ia has thrown in our way 
trom the standpoint of producers has, to 
a certain extent, resulted in some benefit 
to us. Take the case of belladonna. We 
found that could not be grown with any 
degree of uniformity to the standard re- 
quired, We grew the belladonna all 
alike, with ua uniformity of soil and un- 
der the same sky, but still it varied so 
much in its alkaloid content that we 
could not be sure we were within the 
law and this discouraged us somewhat. 
We tried fertilizers so as to get a uni- 
form product to meet all the require- 
ments, This effort has been carried on 
for a number of years with results that 
have not been satisfactory. We find that 
there are certain fertilizer formula which 
will work better than others. We did not 
get the uniformity we desired and we 
were obliged to hunt along another track. 
For two years now we have been assaying 
individual belladonna plants—a long 
string of them. We have a man who must 
dream of belladonna assays. He has 
been doing these things all summer and 
last year as well, finding out how indi- 
vidual plants vary, and there I think we 
have the key to the problem. 

You know in the case of cinchona there 
are certain individuals that make maxi- 
mum quantities of alkaloid, and by means 
of careful selection and breeding strains 
have been developed which regularly pro- 
duce these large yields, In the case of 
sugar beets, originally they were more 
or less uneven, but by carefully preserv- 
ing the high per cent. breed there has 
been established a high-grade sugar beet, 
and belladonna works the same way. A 
year ago this summer and also last sum- 
mer plants have been found which yield 
all the way from .02 to .07 of alkaloid in 
the same ground and same conditions. As 
far as we can see there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish them. The belladonna plant con- 
sists simply in a series of strains, differ- 
ing in their mechanical characteristics 
and also in their chemical characteristics. 
We are somewhat discouraged by the re- 
sults of our work this last year. The 
plants which gave us .02 last year are 
weak again this year. It is a thing 
which runs through the plants which 
were high last year and are high again 
this year. The problem to be discovered 
is whether these high yield characteris- 
tics are transmitted in the seed, and that 
is our point of investigation now. We 
have collected seeds from flowers which 
were protected from insects which might 
earry pollen from low yielding plants, 
and hope that we may be able to secure 
seeds which will produce a high yielding 
drug plant. I believe that is the line of 
action which promises the greatest suc- 
cess, 
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that the assays are carried 
on with the leaves; clearly we could not 
take the plant for this purpose. When 
we find it necessary to have a continuous 
experiment we could not take up the 
plant and see what the roots are doing. 
In order to preserve the plant from year 
to year we are working with the leaves. 
We do not know what the roots are do- 
ing, but that is a matter wihich we shall 
be able to get at a little later, but at the 
present time we want to work on this 
principle, and if it works with the leaves 
there is no reason to think it will not 
also work with the roots. 
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‘As to the question of capsicum fastigia- 
tum the Pharmacopeiaé, requirements Cail 
for & cert#in alkaloid content, and as a 
result ef the nindrance which the Phar- 
‘avopoeia apparently put in the way of 
an industry there are difficulties to be 
overcome. The question of red peppers 
has been absorbing considerable attention, 
We have been growing several sorts in 
South Carolina. Last year we were work- 
ing with a number of farmers there and 
were able to see a small shipment—four 
car loads—sent to the market. That was 
Very pleasing to us, since a number of 
ae Wanted the crop and we had no 
iiiculty in disposing of it. This year, 
owing to the very dry, condjtions which 
have prevailed in that Section of the 
country, the vihid has been diminished. 
The fabthers are sufficiently interested in 
Ye growing of red peppers to supply a 
large quantity of them, and we have 
withdrawn from that work. We are turn- 
ing our attention to the hot peppers. Here 
again we strike the Pharmacopoeia. 
Whether it is possible to raise a blister 
with sufficient promptness and thor6ugh- 
ness by some of our red-hot capsicum an- 
nuum is a question. It,is As hot as any- 
thing wt daté characterize, and upon 
measubing them by a rather careful ablu- 
pen eSt we find them extremely pungent. 

think I am safe in saying that a man 
who had a blister of capsicum annuum 
applied to him would not know the dif- 
ference between that and one made from 
the hottest of peppers. The. question of 
relative efficiency between the _ tropical 
form and forms which canbe grown in 
this country is one which Might make a 
difference in thé development of that 

hase oF pepper growing. However, that 

§ HOt so very important, for the reason, 
as is well known, only a small part of the 
pepper grown is used in pharmacy, as a 
large part of the peppers we grow go into 
the spice dealers’ hands and perhaps we 
might be satisfied to let the other peppers 
go wherever they will. 

The question of Indian hemp was hinted 
ut a short time ago. We have grown in 
Texas, in the District of Columbia and in 
South Carolina, and also have made some 
eftorts in Wisconsin, Indian hemp. We 
have settled down to experimental work 
in South Carolina and in the vicinity of 
Washington. We have made extracts and 
applied tests to dogs, and found that In- 
dian hemp grown in Texas and in the 
neighborhood of Washington were like 
effective. and were as effective as good 
standard extracts which we bought in the 
market from the most approved sources, 
so that I feel we can produce in this 
country Indian hemp of acceptable qual- 
ity, physiologically. The Pharmacopceia 
states that Indian hemp must come from 
the East Indies. I presume it is known 
hat a considerable quantity of Indian 
hemp that goes on the market now is not 
from the Fast Indies, and it is probable 
that the Pharmacopeia requirement in 
this effect is none too stringently en- 
forced 

We found a difficulty in the matter of 
seed. It appears that the plant is an in- 
corrigible seeder, and unless the male 
plants are watched with extreme vigilance 
some pollen will be formed and trans- 
planted to the female plants and seeds 
formed. We have Indian hemp in South 
Carolina, and I do not believe there is a 
male plant in the field. Mr. Young, who 
is in charge of the work, has been on the 
field night and day almost, and as soon 
as evidence of pollen develops the plant 
is pulled out. We believe that the crop 
of Indian hemp which is being harvested 
now will meet every requirement except 
the geographical one. 

The question of digitalis leaves has 
presented a situation of importance, It 
takes two years on the ground at present 
in order to enable a collector to gather 
leaves at the time of flowering. In co- 
cperation with Dr. Hale, of the Hygienic 
Laboratory, we worked on this matter at 
our Arlington experiment station, and it 
appears that the first year digitalis leaves 
are as effective as those produced at the 
time of flowering. Whether this will be 
the case every time I do not know, but 
so far as we have reason to believe the 
first year’s leaves will fill the physiologi- 
cal requirements. The picking is a hand 
process, and there is considerable trouble. 
If the farmer has to tie up his plant two 
years to get his crop, it is a harder prop- 
osition, agriculturally, than if he could 
pick the crop the first year and have 
something the next year. 

Now, this relation of the Pharmacopeceia 
has been sufficiently explained to show 
the difficulties which we encounter in this 
respect in the development of the indus- 
try in this country. The question of what 
the new Pharmacopceia will contain is one 
we are waiting for with the greatest of 
interest, because it is possible that some 
changes will be made which will prove 
favorable. Anything which will enable us 
to use the land for a shorter time, or will 
enable us to use it more favorably, will 
be helpful along these lines, 

TI thank you for your kind 


Dr. A. W. Miller:—I move 
thanks to Dr. True for the very in- 
teresting and _ enlightening address 
which he has given us, which contains 
such valuable information on many 
points not previously presented to us, 
which are of the highest importance, 
not only to those in the drug business, 
but these things have a bearing on the 
general prosperity of the country. I 
refer to the ginseng production and the 
promised production of golden seal 
root, of which we stand ;so severely 
in need, : 

President Schieffelin:—The thanks of 
the Association are conveyed to the 
Doctor. The Doctor has been good 
enough to say he will answer any ques- 
tions, and possibly some of our mem- 
bers desire to ask questions, 

Cc. W. Whittlesey:—I am very much 
interested on this talk of Dr. True, and 
would like to ask if the fungus neces- 
sary for the growth of the senega root 
would injure the soil for other plants. 

Dr. True:—No, it would not. 

Mr. Whittlesey :—Could the golden sea] 
be cultivated in sparsely wooded tracts, 
if the wood was kept back by annual 
cutting to afford an even shadow, could 
it be cultivated with natural shadow? 

Dr. True:—Yes, that could be done, 
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Of course, the golden seal grows nat- 
urally in the woods, and is capable of 
being cultivated in the woods. I men- 
tioned the artificial shade, because 
usually it is much more satisfactory 
and convenient to make an artificial 
shade and have intensive cultivation 
conditions. Golden séal is grow , Six 
inches in a réw, on the basis of a close 
population. They grow naturally in the 
woods, and there is no reason why it 
should not be possible to grow beets, 
or golden seal, or ginseng and pink 
root right in the woods. 

Mr. Whittlesey:—In the case of a prop- 
osition to establish drug farming, if it 
may be so called, how much of a fac- 
tor would the possibility of the chemist 
catching up with us be? How much 
of a possibility is there that, the efforts 
of the driig mani in raising these things 
naturally will be supplemented by the 
chemist? ; 

Dr. True:—That is a matter which 
touches on a part of the problem. In 
the past we have had some rather 
ood results in the way of synthetic 
camphor, prepared in place of camphor 
grown on the trees. I do not know 
that I know the facts of the camphor 
market sufficiently well to speak with 
accuracy, but if I am correctly in- 
formed the synthetic camphor came out 
at a time when the price of Japanese 
camphor was away up. When the 
price of natural camphor came down, 
the synthetic people largely moved out, 
I think nature is the cheapest labora- 
tory—sunshine and rain—those things 
are cheaper, and they are working all 
the time, and I really cannot say what 
the prospect is with regard to the 
synthetic preduction of these drugs. 
We might lock at the question of or- 
ris products. Orris root continues to 
be grown although the laboratory 
chemists have made products from syn- 
thetic orris roots. I do not know how 
they compare—perhaps the expert can 
separate the artificial from the nat- 
ural, but the demand for the natural 
product continues. 

Take also the question of gaultheria— 
oil of wintergreen. We can, as a mat- 
ter of chemical manufacture, produce 
an oil of wintergreen, but there con- 
tinues to be a demand for all the nat; 
ural wintergreen oil which can be 
found, and IT believe so far, when the 
artificial and natural come _ together, 
one drives the other out very com- 
pletely. J do not think any one would 
he likely to buy the laboratory product 
if he had the natural product. 

Charles A. West:—As long 
True referred to the matter 
phor, I would ask him to tell 
sults of the experiments in 
‘amphor in Florida? 

Dr. True:—We have been working on 
camphor in Florida, and it was our ex- 
pectation to have had the industry es- 
tablished and camphor coming into the 
market, but it is hard to hit these 
things; it takes time to grow camphor 
trees. We have been at it five years, 
and the trees do not grow very much 
in that time. We imported camphor 
seed from Formosa. The camphor 
trees in Japan are very fine, and we 
have trees which were introduced into 
Florida a year ago for ornamental pur- 
poses, and we find they vary largely 
in camphor content, the same as bella- 
donna does in alkaloidal content. We 
have one setting which we hope will 
produce trees giving an extra high 
camphor content. These trees are five 
years old. We have something like 
twenty acres of camphor trees set out 
about fifteen feet apart, from which 
we expect to get satisfactory results. 
There is much difficulty in getting the 
seed of the camphor tree. The cam- 
phor seedling will propagate best under 
slight shade. There is a ring of cam- 
phor seedlings around the edge of the 
grove of trees, not where the shade is 
densest. Then by increasing the shade 
we have been able to find out under 
what conditions we can get a good 
growth of camphor. We find in cer- 
tain seasons of the year they trans- 
plant rapidly. There is alwavs danger 
of frost injuring the trees if they are 
planted late in the year, and we hope 
to avoid that by transplanting good 
roots in the ground before the frost 
comes, and they will he able to flour- 
ish. The climate in Florida is apt to 
change suddenly, and vou cannot tell 
in advance what is going to happen in 
the way of severe storms which will 
do much damage. Of course, we can- 
not look too far in the future in the 
matter of the growth of camphor trees, 
but TI believe everything looks very 
encouraging. 

President Schieffelin:—We will now 
take action on the report of the Com- 
mittee on Time and Place. What is 
your pleasure? 

Secretary Toms read the report of 
the Committee on Time and Place for 
the next meeting, which recommended 
Milwaukee as the place for the 1912 
convention, and October as the month. 

On motion, the renort of the commit- 
tee was unanimously adopted. 

President Schieffelin:—We will now 
have the report of the Committee on 
Memorials of Deceased Members, Mr. 
H. J. Schnell, of New York, chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. Schnell presented the report. 


Report of the Committee on Me- 
morials of Deceased Members. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 

tonal Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
on:— 

Death is the one insatiable collector to 
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whom every organization of more than 
a merely temporary nature must pay 
tribute, and the grim destroyer has levied 
a heavy tax upon our Association during 
the past twelve months, taking from us 
some of our oldest and most highly es- 
teemed members. Nothing which we can 
now say or do can Affect those whi havé 
been tiken ,jAway. from our councils or 
stay the hand of, the reaper when he 
comes to. gather fresh material for his 
sheaves, but it is a pleasure to us here to 
be able to testify to the,esteem in which 
our departed frienfis, were held and _ to 
devote a solemn period of our day and a 
few pages of our annual book of pro- 
ceedings to honoring their memory. In 
a report of this kind it is possible to give 
only the barest outlines of the lives of 
such of our fellow members as have fin- 
ished their labors among us, and in the 
sketches which form a part of this report 
I have not endeavored to do more than 
this. 

We have lost through death during the 
year thirteen active members and six as- 
sociate members. A few.words concerning 
each of these nineteen late fellow work- 
ers follow:— 

LOUIS DOHME, 
Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, 
1837-1919. 

Louis Dohme, president of Sharp & 
Dohme, Baltimore, Md., died at the Union 
Protestant Infirmary, that city, Decem- 
ber 12, 1910, after a protracted illness. Mr. 
Dohme was born at Obernkirchen, Ger- 
many, July 6, 1837, a member of a large 
family. After attending school until he 
was fifteen years of age young Dohme 
was brought to America, the family set- 
tling at Baltimore. Here he attended 
Knapp’s Instituté, and later began his 
life’s work as a clerk in the drug store 
of Alpheus P. Sharp, at the corner of 
Howard and Pratt streets, in part the 
present site of the extensive plant of 
Sharp & Dohme. 

In 1857 Mr. Dohme was graduated by 
the Maryland College of Pharmacy, of 
which institution he was later president 
for fifteen years, from 1875 to 1890. 

It was largely. due to the knowledge of 
chemistry and chemical literature that he 
received. from. Dr, Louis. Steiner, pro- 
fessor of. chemistry at that college, that 
the foundation of his .belief. in the great 
future of manufacturing chemistry and 
pharmacy was laid. 

In 1860 the firm of Sharp & Dohme. wa8 
formed. The retail store was not large 
enough for his activities, and in a small 
way at first this house began the mahti- 
facture of pharmaceuticals for. othér drug- 
gists. As this feature of the business 
grew machinery was installed and Mr. 
Dohme applied himself diligently to its 
upbuilding He made commercial trips 
through the South and West at intervals, 
and as the firm’s goods became better 
known its  husiness increased rapidly. 
Charles E. Dohme, a younger brother of 
the deceased, became a member of the 
firm, which, in 1892, was succeeded by a 
corporation bearing the same name, with 
T.ouis Dohme as president. He devoted 
his undivided time and talent to the busi- 
ness, refusing flattering offers of posi- 
tions of honor and trust which would 
neve compelled him to neglect portions 
oO t. 

About six yvears before his death Mr. 
Dohme retired as the active head of Sharp 
& Dohme, and spent much of his time in 
travel, It was while on his way home 
from Europe about, nine weeks before his 
demise that he suffered an acute attack 
of neuritis which, with complications 
growing out of his enfeebled condition, 
was more than he could withstand. 

Mr. Dohme was a connoisseur in music, 
painting and sculpture, a discriminating 
lover of good literature, German and 
English, passionately fond of travel and 
a man who in his social life possessed 
extraordinary charm of manner. As to 
his business ability and his power as an 
organizer, the suecess of his efforts leave 
nothing to be said, He never married. 


Md. 


LINCOLN, 
Ark, 


DR. CHARLES J. 
¢, J. Lineoln Co., Little Rock, 
1832-1910. 

Dr. Charles J. Lincoln, president of the 
Lincoln Company, Little Rock, Ark., died 
December 25, 1910. He was a leading citi- 
zen of his adonted State and a command- 
ing figure in the industrial circles of his 
adopted city. Dr. Lincoln was born in 
Pennsylvania, of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut Puritan stock, April 5, 1832, but 
when about five vears of age was taken 
to Ohio. where his family located near 
Nelsonville. Here the Jad assisted his 
father in farm work until he was fifteen 
vears old Tt was in 1851 that he left 
home and entered a drug store at Rock 
Island, TI. After remaining there for 
five vears he went South, finding tem- 
norarv employment as a drug clerk at 
New Orleans. In January, 1857, he located 
at T.ittle Rock, where he remained until 
his death. He ‘iterally grew up with the 
nince. having heen hut twenty-five years 
old when he located there. and the city 
at that time having heen but a frontier 
town. He studied nharmacy and medicine 
under Dr. J. J. MeAlmont. who in 188% 
hecame the first president of the Arkansas 
Pharmacentical Association. During the 
eivil war he served as a surgeon in the 
Sixth Arkansas Infantry. having enlisted 
in the cause of the Confederacy at the 
heginning of the war and remained in it 
until the ecanse collansed in 1865. 

At the close of the war the subject of 
this brief memorial returned to Little 
Rock and clerked in the drug store of R. 
T.. Dodge, the same year buying an in- 
terest in it. when the name of the con- 
eePrn was changed to R. L. Dodee & Co. 
This husiness had heen established at 
Little Rock by S. H. Tucker. and is now 
continued as the @. J. Tinecoln Comnanv. 
said to he the oldest drug business in 
Arkansas and the oldest mercantile es- 
tahlishment in that State. In 1868 Dr. 
Dodee sold his interest in the estabhlish- 
ment to T. R. Welch. when the vrm name 
heeame Tincoln & Welch. under which 
name the husiness was continued until it 
took its vresent title in 1889. Dr. T.ineoln 
havine aconired his partner’s stock ten 
vears nrevionslv, In an early veriod of 
its historv this house went into the whole- 
sale hranch of the husiness and is said to 
he the first Arkansas horse to have sent 
out traveling salesmen. This was in 1868. 

On Mav 16, 1870, Dr, Lincoln was mar- 
ried to Miss Euroda Percival Knox, of | 


jhalf a 


31 


Van Buren, Ark. Two children blessed 
this union, Charles K. and Georgia L., the 
latter now the wife of Major J. A. Ship- 
ton, U. S. 

The deceased had lived for more than 
century at Little Rock, had seen 
it grow into a city and had been instrt- 
mental in. mueh of its growth, He was at 
all times loyal to its interésts, did ih thb 
forefront of every movement for its bet- 
terment. None of its citizens more than 
he enjoyed the respect arid confidence of 
all classes and conditions of its people. 


FREDERICK J. GREENE, 
Barker & Wheeler Co., Peoria, 
1857-1910. 
Frederick J. Greene, tretsurer and man: 
ager Of the 


Lil. 


sarktr & Whbélet Company; 
Peoria, lll., died after a protracted illnéss 
December 31; 1910, aged fifty-three years: 
The decedsed was born at Delavan, IIL; 
May 26, 1857, and after a public school 
education took special courses at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the Chicago Uni- 
versity. When only eighteen years of 
age he moved to Peoria and took a posi- 
tion in the manufacturing department of 
Allaire, Woodward & Co. In 18& he én- 
tered the employ of Singer & Wheeler as 
a shipping clerk; two years later joitiing 
the forces of Colburn, Birks & Co., where 
for ten years he was manager of the sun- 
dries department. In 1896 he helped to 
form the Barker & Wheeler Company, of 
which he became general manager, a po- 
sition which he retained until his death, 
although for the last three years of his 
life the state of his health did not permit 
him to give the business much personal 
attention, - : : 

As Asstciation worker Mr. Greetie wis 
active, as his election td the fourth vice- 
presidency at our Washington meetitig in 
1906 testifies. Personally he was a man 
of great charm of manner, making friends 
readily and holding them by his sterling 
worth, 


CHARLES H. PETTET, 


Robinson-Pettet Co., Louisville, 
1837-1911. 

Charles H. Pettet; for fifty years a 
member of the Robinson-Pettet Company, 
Louisville, Ky., died at his home in that 
city January 3, 1911. He was seventy-three 
years old, having been born at Louisville 
February 18, 1837, the son of William F. 
and Mary S, Pettet, who had come to this 
country from England. At the age of 
eighteen years he left Shelby College to 
take a plate iit th® whdlesdle drug ators 
of his bréther-in-ldw, R. A. Robinson. & 
became a partner at twenty-one, and at 
the retirement of Mr. Robinson, in 188, 
the president of the company. Nine years 
later, on account of impaired health, Mr. 
Pettet retired as the head of the concern, 
Although active in the management of a 
large business, the deceased found time to 
engage in philanthropic work and took a 
deep interest in his church and in educa- 
tion. He left a widow and two daughters. 


HENRY WELLS, 
Wells & Richardson Cg., Burlington, 
1848-1911, 

Henry Wells, president of the Wells & 
Richardson, Company, Burlington, yb 
and of the Wells & Hichdrdsén Collipahy 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, died January 17, 
1911, at his winter héme at Miami, Fla. 

The subject of this sketch was a product 
of the rugged Green Mountain State, hav- 
ing been born at Waterbury February 16, 
1848. His father, William W. Wells, was 
a prominent business man of that place, 
The younger Wells received his early 
schooling at Waterbury, Montpelier and 
Barre, in his native State, and when 
eighteen years of age began to work for 
Henry & Co., of the first named place. 
Two years later that firm moved to Bur- 
lington, taking the young man with them. 
A short time after that the wholesale 
and manufacturing firm of Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co., was formed, So success- 
ful was it that in 1883 a corporation took 
its place. 

Although sucessful to a marked degree 
in the business with which he was most 
closely identified, Mr. Wells had time to 
devote to his church and to charitable 
work. He also took much interest in the 
Central Society of Colonial Wars, hold- 
ing membership in this organization as a 
descendant of Captain Nathaniel White 
(1624-1711), Ensign Hugh Wells (1590-1645) 
and Thomas Wells (1620-1645). He held 
high office in this society. 

In 1871 Mr. Wells married Miss Mary E. 
Tanner, of Waupin, Wis., who survived 
him, as did one sister, Mrs. J. W. Brock, 
and two brothers, Charles and Frederick 
H. Wells, of Burlington. 

The deceased had been 
for a long time prior to 
this fact led him to spend much of his 
time in winter at Miami, Fla., and in 
summer at Bad Nauheim, Germany. Per- 
sonally he was a genial companion and 
as a citizen he did much to promote the 
interest of the place in which he had cast 
his lot. 


Ky. 


vt. 


in poor health 
his death, and 


GEORGE A. PLIMPTON, 

Plimpton, Cowan & Co., Buffalo, 

1837-1911 

George Arthur Plimpton, senior member 
of the firm of Plimpton, Cowan & Co., 
wholesale druggists and grocers, Buffalo, 
N. Y., died at his home in that city Jan- 
uary 13, 1911, in the seventy-fourth year 
of his age. 

Mr. Plimpton came of old Puritan stock, 
having been a descendant of John Plimp- 
ton, who was born in England in 1620. 
The American branch of the family was 
prominent in the early history of New 
England, where, at Southbridge, Mass., 
the subject of this brief memorial was 
born September 19, 18387. Just eighteen 
years later he moved to Buffalo, and after 
taking a course at a business college he 
entered the employ of John W. Williameg 
& Co., druggists and grocers, Main and 
Swan streets, that city, at the age of 
nineteen. This busines had been estab- 
lished by William Williams in 1831, when 
Buffalo was a small place, and as _ the 
city has grown the business has devel- 
oped. The founder was succeeded by his 
son, John W. Williams, in 1849. The firm 
name later became Harries & Co., and 
then Harries, Powell & Co. It was by 
the latter name that the firm was known 
when Mr, Plimpten received a small in- 
terest in it. At the death of the senior 
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partner the name of the firm became 
Powell & Plimpton, and in 1890 Plimpton, 
Cowan & Co, s 
As head of a large concern Mr. Plimp- 
ton was a man of influence in the com- 
mercial world, and as an official member 
of the Church of the Ascension his in- 
fluence for good was felt in other direc- 
tions. He left a widow and two sons, 
George F. and Chester H. Plimpton. 





WALTER JANVIER, 
Janvier, New York, 
1849-1911. 
Walter Janvier, head of the commission 
house bearing his name, died of pneu- 
monia at his home in New York January 
29, 1911, after an illness of only a week. 
Mr. Janvier was a man of striking per- 
sonality and was well known throughout 
the United States, not only through his 
business connections, but also on account 
of his reputation as an owner and breeder 
of thoroughbred harness horses. He was 
proprietor of the Silver Springs Stock 
Farm, Ticonderoga, N. Y., and was locked 
upon as one of the best judges of trotting 
horses in the United States. He bred a 
great many fine horses, some of which 

were sold abroad at very high »drices. 
Mr. Janvier was born at Piqua, Ohio, 

in 1849, and began his first business career 

at Toledo, that State, in the grocery line. 


Walter mi Es 
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with O. O. Owens began in business for 
himself. This was some twenty-eight 
years prior to his death, and was the 
last change he made. While conservative 
in his methods he was successful, evident- 
ly having believed that a slow and steady 
rise is to be preferred to a briliant fail. 

Mr. Minor was an ardent worker in 
this Association and did much to carry 
it to his city for its annual meeting two 
years ago, at which meeting he was 
elected its first vice-president. He was a 
useful man in the trade and out, and was 
particularly active in religious work, hav- 


ing been a vestryman in the Episcopal 
Chureh for thirty years. His death left 





a void in a wide circle of friends, 
EMILE HEYDENREICH, 
kK. Fougera & Co., New York, N. Y. 
1840-1911. 
Emile Heydenreich, senior member of 


the firm of Ek. Fougera & Co., New York, 
died at Magnolia Springs, Fla., March 16, 
1911, aged seventy-one years. The de- 
ceased was a native of France, where he 
was born January 10, 1840. He accom- 
panied his parents to this country when 
he was quite young, and with them set- 
tled at Bethlehem, Pa. Selecting the 
drug business as his life’s vocation, Mr. 
Heydenreich entered the Philadeiphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, by which he was grad- 


From Toledo he went to Hartford, Conn., | uated with the class of 1861. Mr. Hey- 
and thence to New York, where he was | denreich always took an active interest 
connected with A. 'T. Stewart and later | in the affairs of his alma mater, and be- 


with Park & Tilford. Twenty-nine years 
before his death he, with James Gaunt, 
doing business under the name of Gaunt 
& Janvier, secured the sole agency in the 
United States for Pears’ soap Hight 
vears ago Mr. Gaunt retired, and the 
business was continued by the surviving 


longed to its alumni association. He was 
also a life member of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. He became a 
member of the firm of E. Fougera & Co. 
in 1879, and by successive steps reached 
the position of head of that business, 
Our late fellow member was a man of 


artner under the name of Walter Jan- | social inclinations and fond of outdoor 
ig A short time after he secured the | life He held membership in the Pros- 
Pears’ soap ageucy Mr. Janvier became | pect Gun Club of Freeport, L. I., and in 
heavily interested in the B. }*. AllenCom-j| the Thousand Islands Club of Indian 
pany, agents in the United States for | River, Fla. His surviving children are 
Beecham’s pills and Sheifie!a’s dentifrice, | Louis V. Heydenreich, a member of his 


in business 


and was actively engaged 
until the time of his death. 

The deceased was married in 1899 to 
Miss Nellie F. Lordly, who died in 1902. In 


he married Mrs. Emma_ King, who 


He had no children, 


WILLIAM C. MePIKE, 

McPike Drug Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
a 1836-1911. 

William Cowper McPike, president of 
the McPike Drug Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., died at that place after a brief ill- 
ness with pneumonia February 3, 1911. 

Mr. McPike belonged to the old school 
of wholesale druggists, having begun his 
career as a retailer in a small way and 
gradually worked up to the position he 


1903 
survives him. 


father’s old firm, and Mrs. 


Montaigu M. 
Sterling, of Brooklyn. 





DR. THOMAS I. WEBB, 


Spurlock-Neal Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
1838-1911. 

Dr. Thomas I. Webb, secretary and 
treasurer of the Spurlock-Neal Company, 
of Nashville, Tenn., died at his country 
residence near that city March 24, 1911, 


having but a few weeks previously cele- 
brated his seventy-third birthday anniver- 


sary. 
Dr. Webb was born in Wilson county, 
Tennessee, near Lebanon, January $31, 


1838, and received his early education at 
local schools and at Richmond, Va. He 
was a surgeon in the Confederate army, 


e time of his death. He was a and when his services were no longer 
eon a od Philadelphia College of needed in that capacity he _ practiced 
Pharmacy, class of '66, of which Profs, | medicine near his old home, He moved 
Joseph P. Remington and L. E. Sayre and from Wilson county to Brownsville, 
the late Emlen Painter and Gustavus | Tenm., where he continued the practice 
Pile were members. He was born at Law- | 2f his profession in conjunction with his 
renceburg, Ind., March 7, 1836, of Scotch a as Proprietor ,of a‘drug store. In 
ancestry, which he traced back tu the 3 he gave up his dual practice and 


sixteenth century, and began his «areecr as 
a druggist in 183 at Alton, Ill. He had 
been in the retail business three years 
when he launched out as a wholesaler at 
the same place. Ten years later, that is, 
in 1866, he moved to Atchison, Kan., where 
he continued in the wholesale business as 
a member of the firm of McPike & Allen. 
In 1873 this firm was succeeded by McPike 
& Fox. In 197 the McPike Drug Com- 
pany was organized, with the subject of 
this sketch as its president, and in this 
position he remained until his death. The 
company moved its business from Atchi- 
son to Kansas City, Mo., In 1904. 

In the West, where he had a large ac- 
quaintance in the trade, the deceased 
was often spoken of as a ‘“‘square-deal"” 
man. He left a widow, four daughters 
and a son, his children being Mrs. Bland, 
wife of W. T. Bland, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and now president of the company; 
Mrs. R. J. McQueen, the Misses Blanche 
and Genevieve McPike and Avis McPike, 
all of Kansas City. 





DR. EMMET DENSMORE, 
Garfield Tea Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1837-1911. 


Dr. Emmet Densmore, president of the 
Garfield Tea Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died at Cassadaga, Fla., February 18, 1911, 
after a two years’ illness. 

Dr. Densmore began life in Crawford 
county, Pa., May 19, 1887. As a lad he 
went to school a little, helped around his 
father’s sawmill a little and worked a 
little as a printer at Meadville, Pa. 


Later 
he spent two years at Allegheny College 
and then was able to teach, at which 
occupation he found employment in the 
lumber regions of the then far North- 


west, Wisconsin and Minnesota. In 1857 
he returned to the State of his birth and 
bought and sold oil wells. For several 
vears he was associated with his brother 
James in the latter’s work on the type- 
writing machine. During this period he 
visited England in the hope of furthering 
their interests thereby. Not until com- 
paratively late in life did the deceased 
begin the study of medicine, matriculat- 
ing at the New York University. Medical 
College in 1882, being then forty-five years 
old. Three years thereafter, with his 
wife, Dr. Helen Densmore. he began the 
practice of medicine in New York, and 
after two years of practice they estab- 
lished the Garfield Tea Company. They 
also wrote extensively on hygiene. diet 
and allied subjects, and published books 
intended to direct people in the proper 
way to live and conserve their health. 





G. G. MINOR, 


Owens & Minor Drug Co., Ltd., Richmond, 
1848-1911. 

G. G. Minor, president of the Owens & 
Minor Drug Company, Ltd., Richmond. 
Va., died February 27. 1911, surrounded 
by his family and friends in the city with 
whose business life he had been so long 
identified. Indeed, he was a native son of 
Virginia’s capital city, having been born 
there December 3, 1848. 

Starting his commercial life as a clerk 
in a retail drug store at Charlottesville, 
Va., Mr. Minor returned to the place of 
his birth to enter the employ of the old 
Rodeker Drug Company, wholesalers. 
Subsequently he joined the forces of the 
Powers-Taylor Drug Company and later 


Va 





with Henry C. Spurlock, R. E. Page and 
Tf. M. Neal purchased the wholesale busi- 
ness at Nashville of William Litterer & 
Co., which was continued under the name 
of Spurlock-Page & Co. Subsequently 
the corporation of Spurlock-Neal Co. 
was formed te continue their business, at 
which time Dr. Webb was made its sec- 
retary and treasurer, an office which he 
held until his death. 

Dr. Webb married Miss Mary E. Wil- 
liams, of Brownsville, who died in 1895, 
leaving four children—Mrs. James F. 
Ritchey, of St. Louis, and Miss Mary F. 
Webb, Thomas I Webb, Jr., and David 
Webb, Thomas T. Webb, Jr.. and David 
high among the business men of his 
adopted citv, and was also active in the 
affairs of the First Raptist Church there. 
He was a Mason of the Knight Templar 
degree, and ir. his younger davs was quite 
ictive In the order. 


BERNARD G. 
Eimer & Amend, New 
1821-1911. 


Bernard G. Amend, president of Eimer 
& Amend, wholesale and retail druggists, 
New York, died April 6, 1911, at the ad- 
vanced age of 9) years. He was born at 
Darmstadt, Germany, December 22, 1821. 
After having passed his examination as 
a druggist, the young man clerked in the 
store of Mr. Mettenheim, at Giessen 
(father of D:. William Mettenheim, who 
later was a well-known druggist on Sixth 
avenue, New York). It was while he 
was thus engaged that he was so for- 
tunate as to become acquainted with his 
distinguished fellow townsman, Justus 
Von Liehig. who was at that time pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
Giessen. Prof. Liebig was attracted to 
the young drug clerk and invited him to 
his lectures at the university. It was 
there that Mr. Amend became acquainted 
with Prof. FE. N. Horsford, Prof. Liebig's 
assistant, who afterward became famous 
as a chemist and as a manufacturer of 
baking powder. Principally on account 
of Prof. Horsford's influence, Mr. Amend 
decided to come to America, where he 
landed in 1847. It was his expectation to 
become assistant professor of chemistry 
at Harvard: however, ‘‘Man proposes. but 
God disposes,”"’ and soon the young chem- 
ist had 1 position in the pharmacy at the 


AMEND, 
York, N. Y. 


corner of Third avenue and Fighteenth 
street, New York, under Dr. William H. 


Milnor, who had established it there 
three vears previously for the nurpose of 
supplying his own patients with a supe- 
rior qualitv of medicines Mr. Amend 
managed the business while Dr. Milnor 
attended to his nractice. This arrange- 
ment continued for a few years, when 
fn 1851 the manager formed a nartnership 
with Touts Gail and purchased the store 
The firm of Gall & Amend was dissolved 


{fn 1856. Mr. Gail embarking in the husi- 
ness of a manufacturing chemist while 
Mr. Amend found 1 new partner in the 
nerson of an old friend and schoolmate, 
Charies Fimer Thus were linked the 
names Eimer & Amend, which have re- 
miined together so long that no idea 


of their senarability is entertained in the 
drug world, T.one since has the business 
done under this firm name grown beyond 
the bounds of a retail store, and in addi- 
tion to a regular wholesale and importing 
traffic. censists largely of a trade in fine 
chemicals and chemical anparatus. 

Mr. Fimer retired in 1883, but the name 
of the firm was not changed. It is sald 
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that there was never any written con- 
tract between the two original members 
of the firm, each having confidence in the 
integrity of the other, a confidence which 
seems not to have been misplaced, Left 
in sole possession of the growing busi- 
ness, Mr. Amend gave it his personal 
supervision until advancing years warned 
him that others should be intrusted with 
at least a portion of the management. 
It was in 1897 that he turned the store 
over to a corporation which had been 
formed by himself and his three sons— 
Otto P., Robert F. and Charles A. L. 
Amend—and his nephew, Edward B. 
Amend. The nephew resigned from the 
directorate the same year in favor of 
August Eimer, Mr. Amend’s son-in-law, 
and a nephew of Charles Elmer. Two 
years later Charles A. L. Amend re- 
signed and Edward again became a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Although 
the senior member of the corporation laid 
down much of his active work about ten 
years before his death, he remained its 
president and member of its Board of 
Directors. and matters of great impor- 
tance came before him for his opinion, 
Mr. Amend was a public spirited citizen 
and a vaiuable member of the drug fra- 
ternity. He was a life member of the 
College of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York and a member of the Chemists’ 
Club, the American Museum of Natural 
History, the American Museum of Art, 
St. John’s Guild and the German Hos- 
pital, all New York institutions. He is 
survived by two sons and a daughter. 








ALEXANDER R. 
& Johnson, New 
18651-1911. 
Alexander Richard Lewis, secretary of 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J., died at his home at Metuchen, that 
State, April 9, 1911. Mr. Lewis was born 
at Melbourne, Canada, his ancestry hav- 
ing been English and Scotch. At an early 
age he entered the drug business as an 
apprentice to the Evans-Mercer Drug 
Company, of Montreal, and later took a 
position as traveling salesman for Lord, 
Owens & Co., of Chicago. He served 
McKesson & Robbins, of New York, in 
the same capacity, and in 1891 became 
the manager of the Chicago office of 
Johnson & Johnson. He moved to New 
Brunswick in 1898, where he performed 
the duties of sales manager, afterward 
becoming secretary of the corporation. 
As salesman and sales manager, Mr. 
Lewis had a_ circle of acquaintances 
which extended throughout the trade, and 
wherever he was known he was well 
liked and highly esteemed both personally 
and in a business sense, 
Mr. Lewis was a man of domestic tastes 
and his home ties were strong. He left 
a devoted wife, a son and a daughter. 


LEWIS, 


Johnson Brunswick, N. J. 


W. H. OSBORNE, 
Tampa Drug Co., Tampa, Fla. 
1855-1911. 

W. H. Osborne, president and manager 
of the Tampa Drug Company, Tampa, 
Fla., died in the Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital, Atlanta. Ga., of a complication of 
diseases, June 24, 1911. Although calling 


bimself a North Carolinian, Mr. Osborne 
was born at Batesville, Ark., July 17, 
1855, where his parents, who were from 
North Carolina, made a brief stay, and 
then retvrned to their native State, in 
which their resnective families had _ re- 
sided since -re-Revolutionary times. Mr. 
Osborne was educated for the ministry, 
having completed the course at Wake 
Forest College, a denominational institu- 
tion, near Raleigh, y. C., and at the 
Baptist Theelogical Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. He was a classmate of the Rev. 
Thomas Dixon After laboring with 


marked success 4s a clergyman at Tampa 
from 1891 to 1899 he resigned his pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church on account of 
ill-health ané took up the fire insurance 
business, at which he was also successful, 
A number of years after resigning his 
pastorate he became interested in the 
Tampa Drug Company, and at the time 
of his death was its largest stockholder. 
He was for four vears a commissioner of 
public works of his adopted city. As a 
ripe scholar, a forceful sneaker, a useful 
citizen, a loyal friend and a devoted hus- 
band and father, Mr. Osborne filled a 
large place in the lives of his fellow-men. 

Just twenty-two vears before his death 
Mr. Osborne married Miss Mary Kitzmil- 
ler. of Jonesville, Tenn.,. who, with a son 
and daughter, survive him. 


HORACE H. DABOLL, 


Nichols & Harris Co., New London, Conn, 
1855-1911. | ° 
Horace Hart Daboll, president and 


treasurer of the Nichols & Harris Com- 
pany. New London, Conn., died at his 
home in that city July 9, 1911, of Bright's 
disease. At the early age of five years 
Mr. Daboll moved to New London with 
his father from Astoria, Long Island, 
where he was born July 3, 1855, the son of 
Timothy S. and FPlorinele F. (Thompson) 
Daboll. The lad attended public schools 
until he was fifteen years old, when he 
began his business experience fn the 
apothecary shop of Dr. Seth Smith. Later 
he secured a position with Nichols & Har- 
ris, and in 1882 purchased an interest in 
the establishment, eventually acquiring 
all of Mr. Nichols’ holdings in the com- 
pany. 

A man of exceptional probity. Mr. Da- 
boll used his means to protect those who 
had become involved through the action 
of 2 subordinate in the management of 
n local agency of the Nenox Oil Com- 
pany. It was sald that he was not legally 
responsible for the losses, but he did not 
hesitate to use the means which he had 
laid aside for his maintenance in old 
age to shield those who had become in- 


volved through deals in which he was 
interested. Tt is thought that his death 
was hastened by worry growing out of 
this affair 

Mr. Daboll was . member of the Ma- 
sonie order and was a charter member of 
the Thames Club of his city. He was 


survived by his mother. 91 vears old, and 
a brother, Waleott M. Daboll 





DANIEL D. PHILIPS 


Berry, DemovHle & Co., Nashville, Tenn 
1842-1911. 
Daniel Dwyer Philips, head of the 
house of Berry, Demoville & Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died at his home in Silver- 

















dene, near that clty, August 1, 1911. Few 
men in the trade were better or more 
favorably known than “Uncle Dan,” and 
his demise leaves a void in business, 
civic, domestic and other circles which 
will never be quite filled. Mr. Philips 
Was a native of the State in which he 
did business, his birth having occurred 


near Nashville, December 29, 1842. After 
a preliminary education such as country 
boys received at that time he launched 
upon the sea of business at the early age 
of do as an employe of Berry & Demo- 
ville, wholesale druggists, Nashville, A 
few years later he joined the Confederate 
army, but after a four-year period of 
military duty he returned to his old po- 
sition, and so well did he fill it that in 
1869 he was made a partner in the busi- 
ness. As the older members of the firm 
died and time wrought other changes, 
Mr. Philips gradually rose until at the 
time of his Own death he was the senior 
partner and head of the concern, 

Mr. Philips was an ardent supporter of 
this Association and twice served it as 
vice-preside nt having been elected to this 
office at the Montreal meeting in 1892 and 
two years later at the New York meeting. 
In 1389 he 


he was made a member of our 
Board of Control, an office to which he 
was re-elected in 1898. He was president 


of the old Southern Drug Association in 
1891 and a member of the National Board 
of Trade and many other organizations 
of a similar nature. 

Personally Mr. Philips was a warm- 
hearted man of cheerful disposition, and 
Was Well liked by all who knew him from 
the humblest employe in his place of 
business to the heads of other houses with 
whom he came into contact. He left a 
widcw, a daughter and a son, the latter 
of whom is associated with his father’s 
old tirm. 





FRANK N,. LOOK; 


Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass. 
1855-1911. 

Frank N. Look, treasurer and general 
manager of the Florence Manufacturing 
Company, Florence, Mass., died at his 
home in that place, September 9, 1911, 


following a prostatic operation. The day 
before going under the surgeon's knife 
Mr. Look seemed strong and cheerful, 
but two days after the operation he was 
dead. The subject of this sketch was 
born at Leominster, Mass., March 29. 
1855, and went to Northhampton, of which 
city Florence is a suburb, in 1870. In 
18iv he was graduated by Amherst Col- 
lege and three years later married Miss 
Fanny Burr, daughter of the late George 
A. Burr, who at that time was at the 
head of the Florence Manufacturing Com- 
pany. In 1881 Mr. Budd died, and Mr. 
Look succeeded him as treasurer and 
manager of the company. At that time 
the business of the concern was small, 
but under Mr. Look’s progressive man- 
agement it grew steadily until it has 
become one of the well-known manu- 
facturing companies of the country, 

When the Florence municipal organiza- 
tion was formed, Mr. Look became a 
member of the Common Council, which 
office he held for two years. He was also 
a member of the School ‘Committee, a 
director of the Northampton National 
Bank and the Young Men's Christian 
Association, an officer in the local Con- 
gregational ‘Church, president of the. 
Lilly Library Association of Florence, 
and truste» of Amherst College, and in 
other ways was identified with the eivie, 
religious, financial, educational and in- 
dustrial life of the community in which he 
lived. 

Mr. Look is survived by his wife. a sis- 
ter, Miss Frances Look, and a daughter, 
Miss Barbara Look. 


JOHN HORNICK, 
Hornick, More & Porterfield, Sioux City, Iowa 
1843-1911. 
John Hornick, president of MHornick, 
More & Porterfield, Sioux City, Iowa, 


died suddenly of heart failure while sit- 
ting quietly in his automobile with his 
family awaiting the arrival of a parade 
In that city, September 19, 1911. For forty 
odd: years Mr. Hornick had been closely 
identified with the business interests of 
his adopted city. and his death was not 
only a severe blow to his family and 
friends, but a great loss to the community 
in which he lived. 

Mr. Hornick was born at Old Ross, 
Wexford county, Ireland, November 21, 
1842, the son of Peter and Anna Jekyll 
Hornick. Among his ancestors were Ger- 
mans as well as _ Trish. His parents 
brought him and a large family of other 
children to America in 1851, and located 
near Ottawa, Ill. His father died when 
the lad was only 9 years old, and the son 
worked hard on the farm until the ‘Civil. 
War, when he enlisted in the Twenty- 
sixth Illinois Cavalry. Two of his broth- 
ers who went to the front at the same 
time never returned alive, and the sub- 


ject of this sketch was twice wounded 
during his participation in twenty-eight 
battles When the war was over he en- 


gaged in business at Memphis, Tenn., but 
sold his interests there and moved to 
Sioux City in January, 1867. In 1876 he, 
in partnership with Fred T. Evans, es- 
tablished an overland freight route to 
the Black Hills country, then infested 
with hostile Indians, -his entrance in the 
drug business having been made later, 
when in company with A, T. Walls he 
formed the firm of Hornick & Walls. In 
1886 the business of this firm was reor- 
ganized and incorporated as the Hornick 
Drug Comnany,. A. J. More, W. R. Webb 
and W. W. Van Dyke being associated 
with the leading spirit In it. In the same 
vear the name was changed to Hornisk. 


Hess & More, and so remained until re- 
cently, when it was changed to Hornick. 
More & Porterfield. While Mr. Hornick 


retained the presidency of the company, 
he had recently planned to retire from 
active business life and to that end had 
made arrangements to call in M. Jaque- 
mal, of Michell. S. D., a salesman for 
the firrn for vears, who recently had been 
taken into partnership, and train him 
for the duties which had fallen upon the 
president and manager In accordance 
with a palicv which Mr. Hornick had been 
earrylng out for a number of years, sev- 
eral old employes of the company had 
been invested shortly before his death 
with shares of stock in it. 

While always devoting himself closely 
to the details of his business, Mr. Horn- 
ick was connected prominently with al- 
bmost every large business enterprise in 
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Sioux City. He was interested in elec- 
tric and steam railways and in construc- 
tion companies, stock yards, banks and 
real estate. He held a large interest in 
a concern which owned 5,000 acres at 
Hornick, near Sioux City, a place which 
was named after him. 

Mr. Hornick was married on December 
18, 1878, to Miss Jennie Humbert, of Rich- 
land Center, Wis., who survives him. 
Other relatives are Mrs. Deemie, of Emer- 
son, Neb., a sister; Mrs, William Wallace 
Walker (ifthel Hornick), of New York, a 
niece, and Mrs. Nora Hornick, of Oak- 
land, Cal., her mother; C. W. Hornick, 
business manager of the San Francisco 
Call, a nephew; Mrs. Will Gleim, of 
Streator, Ill, and Mrs. Will Rockwood, 
of Grund Ridger, Ill., nieces; E. P. Horn- 
ick, of New York, and Mrs, L. \Woods, of 
Washington, D. C., cousins. 

Mr. Hornick was a man 
mold, and nis influence in all that per- 
tained to the welfare of his city was 
great. As a soldier he was brave and un- 
ilinching; as a citizen, loyal and progres- 
sive; as a husband, gentle and indulgent; 
us a friend, warm-hearted and true; as 
an employer, sympathetic and just, 

In speaking of his deceased friend and 
partner. A. J. More said:—‘‘To me the 
“eath of John Hornick is an irreparable 
loss. Fur over a quarter century we sat 
side by side. I can say, after these many 
years, he was the grandest character I 
ever knew. During that time there never 
was a single unpleasant disagreement, In 
times of adversity and times of prosperity 
he always maintained the same even dis- 
position, Nothing ever disturbed him. 
His aim in life was to be helpful. No one 
ever called upon him for assistance and 
went away empty handed. There are 
possible a hundred druggists in our trade 
territory, now among its most prosperous 
citizens, whe as young men received their 
first start in business either by money 
loaned or credit extended by John Horn- 
ick. The influence of this strong, open- 
hearted, generous man will live as long 
as there is m-mory of good deeds and un- 
selffisn life.’ 

Your committee recommends that a 
memorial page be set apart in the report 
of the proceedings of this convention in 
which the names of our departed mem- 
bers snall be inscribed, and that when 
this report is printed in the proceedings 
a picture of each deceased member ac- 
company the same, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harry J. Schnell, 
Chairman, 

President Schieffelin:—What action 
will you take on this report? 

Thomas F. Main:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report by a rising vote, and 
I ask that permission be given for the 
committee to embody in its report any 
additional facts that may come to its 
attention in regard to any of our de- 
ceased members. 

Motion was seconded and curried. 

President Schieffelin:—The meeting 
will now stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock Thursday morning. 


cast in a big 


FOURTH SESSION, THURSDAY MORN- 


ING, OCTOBER 12, 1911, 


President Schieffelin called the meet- 
ing to order at 10:30 o'clock. 

President Schieffelin:—The first 
iness will be the reading of the 
utes of the last session. 

Secretary Toms read the minutes of 
the session held on Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

President Schieffelin: — 
you have heard the minutes. 
any amendments or corrections? 
not, they will stand as read. 

To-day at 11 o’clock the special order 
of business is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Proprietary Goods. Until 
then we will continue to receive the 
reports of the standing committees. 
The next in order is the report of the 
Committee wn Transportation, Mr, F, 
C. Groover, of Jacksonville, Fla., chair- 
man. 

Mr, 


Report of Committee on Transporta- 
tion. 


and Gentlemen of the Na- 
Druggists’ Associa- 


bus- 
min- 


- Gentlemen, 
Are there 
If 


Groover presented the report: 


President 
tional Wholesale 
tion:— 

Transportation is as old as the business 
of the world. Krom the beginning it has 
been a great problem to solve. It is still 
difficult to adjust to the satisfaction of 
all. Even to the members of your com- 
mittee there is possibly a divergence of 
opinion as to the proper classification of 
all goods. The transportation business is 
too vast to be passed over lightly and 
there is so much to be said in favor of 
it we hardly know where to start. 

The business of this country is devel- 
oped by the transportation companies. 
Some ore has said that civilization fol- 
lows the flag; some one else has said 
eivilization follows the transportation 
lines. They are the developers, and if 
we will go back a hundred years we will 
fnd that our country developed only 
along the transportation lines, which was 
the coast lines and streams entering into 
the interior, and it has only been in the 
last nundred years that the railroads 
hav? been reaching from the coasts to the 
interior points and developing that which 
could not be developed by the water 
routes. The greater the transportation 
companies the greater the developments, 
more far-reaching has been the develop- 
ments along these lines. Wherever a 
railroad penetrates into a new country 
vou will find civilization following and 
developing the country on both_ sides. 
Even the deserts of some of our Western 
States, where it was not thought possi- 
ble for anything to grow, the railroads 
have made it possible for men to cross 
and develop, with the tremendous water 
powrr from the mountains, the deserts 
themselves. 

There was a time when there was a 
feeling that the railroads were the enemy 
of the people, and in some parts of the 
country this feeling was engendered for 
political purposes. We are thankful to 
say, however, that to-day there is a feel- 


Mr. 


ing between the railroads and the people: 


that each needs the other and that it is 
impossible for the one to grow and de- 
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velop without the other. There is much 
for the transportation companies to do; 
there is much for the people to do. The 
closer they get together and the more 
tnat they feel the one needs the other the 
greater will be the development. 

: Che railroads all over tnis country are 
finding that by developing the resources 
along their lines and by teaching the peo- 
ple that their interests should be one, they 
are developing what produces a wonder- 
ful business for the railroads. While the 
railroads have done much for the coun- 
try and the people, they have neglected 
a very important part of their own busi- 
ness. They have given away one of the 
most valuable parts of their service, We 
mean by that they have sold it so cheap- 
ly that it amounts to giving it away. This 
is in reference to the express business. 
fhe railroads should control the express 
business as they do the passenger busi- 
ness, and in doing this extend the great- 
est good to the greatest number, not only 
extending it to their patrons but keeping 
a goodly portion of this good for them- 
selves. Look you, if you please, for a 
moment at what the express companies 
have done in the pust twenty-tive or 
thirty-years, how they have grown im- 
mensely wealthy, and on what? That 
which the railroads ought to have for the 
development of their own resources, If 
they would only maintain their own ex- 
press service they could do it at a much 
less rate than we are paying to-day and 
still be enabled to pay larger dividends 
to their stockholders, instead of allowing 
the express companies to monopolize this 
business and pay the dividends to the 
stockholders of the express companies. 
We do not think this can be done in a 
minute, a day or a year, but it is time 
the transportation companies were look- 
ing after their own. It is time they were 
stopping the grafters who are monopoliz- 
ing their business to their own good and 
to the detriment of the transportation 
companies and the people, 

The express companies are the principal 
cause of the people demanding a parcels 
post; if they cannot get better and 
cheaper service from the express com- 
panies they are going to get it from the 
government, even though they have to 
pay the difference in taxes. It is time for 
the transportation companies to wake up 
to their own interests and to shake off 
the octopus that is sapping the life of 
their business. 

There is another subject we should like 
to bring before this Association, and 
which we think it would be well for this 
Association to go on record as favoring, 
and that is a uniform classification. <As 
most of you know, who have anything 
to do with the transportation business, 
there are so many rates and so few of us 
who understand these rates, that it is 
ilmost impossible for us to tell when we 
are paying the correct amount of freight 
on goods received by us, and there are so 
few of us who are able to maintain a 
transportation department and employ an 
expert to look after the business of this 
department. If we had a uniform classi- 
fication it would eliminate a great many 
of our troubles and make the handling 
of our transportation business very much 
more satisfactory. It is not the intention 
of the writer to infer from anything he 
has written that the railroads are not 
managed well or honestly, but it is human 
nature to make mistakes, and the writer 
knows from experience that the railroad 
clerk is apt to make the mistake for the 
railroad rather than against the rail- 
road, for the reason that many of the 
roads charge up undercharges to the man 
making the error unless it can be col- 
lected from the consignee, For this rea- 
son alone it behooves us to interest our- 
selves in obtaining from the railroads, if 
possible, a uniform classification. 

While we are on this subject it might 
be well to mention the claims growing 
out of these errors, also claims for break- 
age and shortage. The transportation 
companies are to be complimented upon 
the way they are handling claims at 
present. A few years ago claims were, 
‘'n some instances, over two years old; 
to-day they are not over three months 
behind The transportation companies 
seem to be working hard to eliminate all 
friction caused by claims being held up. 
They seem to be doing all they can to 
idjust claims promptly and satisfactorily. 
The transportation companies and the 
people are to be complimented upon this 
sondition This condition is largely due 
to the fact that the railroads are realizing 
that the good will of the people is worth 
more than what little they would save by 
pigeon-holing claims, and that by set- 
tling claims promptly it ix creating the 
good will and friend!y feeling between the 
transportation companies and the neople 
which is very much to be desired, Wher- 
ever the railroads and the community get 
together it means mors business for the 
peonle and more business for the trans- 
nortation companies and business on a 
better basis. 

Another very important subject under 
the head of transportation business 1s 
the handling of inflammables. The at- 
tention of the Association is called to the 
American Railway Association's Rules 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulations for the transportation of 
articles other than explosives. These 
rules and regulations for the transporta- 
tion, as all of you know, went into ef- 
fect on October 1. The great importance 
of the shippers as well as the trans- 
portation companies thoroughly under- 
standing what is expected of them as laid 
down in these rules and_ regulations 
should he called to the attention of our 
«hipping departments without delay, as 
the law does not excuse either the shipner 
or the receiver of the goods for violating 
these rules, There has been so much 
proverty lost and so many claims arising 
from improperly handling and packing of 
this class of goods that it is very impor- 
tant that the shipper and the transporta- 
tion companies get together and work in 
harmony on this subject. In this connec- 
tion the report of Col. B. W. Dunn, chief 
inspector of the Bureau of Explosives 
as nublished on page 40 of the Oil and 
Drug Reporter’s issue of Sentember 18, 
is called to your attention. This renvort 
is not given in full here, as no doubt 
most of you have already read this report, 
as the transnortation companies have 
ouoted it at different times to thelr pa- 
trons. 

In view of the strikes on some of the 
main trunk lines of our country and the 
rumors of strikes on others, we think it 
is about time for the National Congress 


to act and provide an arbitration law 
that will be satustactory to capital and 
labor. ‘The great conflict that is going 
on between these great forces is affecting 
the transportation companies at this time 
seriously, and it looks as tnougn it mignt 
take on a wider scope and become a very 
serious matter. A _ national arbitration 
law at this time might save miuliions ol 
dollars, and last but not least the lives 
of some of our fellow citizens. An arbi- 
tration law that would protect all, and 
particularly the working man in _ his 
rights as_ well as his interests, we think 
would be well for us to recommend, anu 
we would suggest that all national asso- 
Ciations make it their interest to see 
that such a law is passed. We think that 
in looking into the future we see signs ut 
the conflict that is ahead of us that might 
be averted by a law of this kind, ana if 
such a law could be framed in a way 
that the working man would have a voice 
in selecting the officers to enforce it they 
would be willing to accept and abide by 
its rulings. 

A little suggestion of your committee at 
this time that a law making the Governor, 
Attorney General and Chief Justice of 
each State an arbitration board to handle 
all local or State matters, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Attorney Gen- 
eral and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court a national board of arbitration 
would appeal to the good judgment of 
all our people and provide means of set- 
tling any difference between capital and 
laber without the fearful sacrifices that 
are made through strikes. Make this law 
compulsory, so that each side must abide 
by the decision, then capital as well as 
labor, and labor as well as capital, would 
be protected. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. C. Groover, 

Chairman, 

President Schieffelin:—This is per- 
haps the best and most important re- 
port we have ever had from the Com- 
mittee on Transportation. It is open 
for disucssion. It appears to me that 
it ought to be sent to the presidents 
of every railroad, not necessarily to 
the president of every express compa- 
ny, in the country. Do you wish to 
discuss the report? It is suggested 
that we might discuss the rules and 
1cgulations for transporting inflamma- 
bles. Has any of our members found 
any difficulty in complying with those 
rules? (No response). They seem to 
be working very quietly. 

The report of the Committee on 
Transportation will to the Board 
of Control. 

President Schieffelin:—The next bus- 
iness will be the report of the Com- 
mittee on Trade-Marks, Mr. George M. 
Besett, of Burlington, Vt., chairman. 
It is our usual custom to receive this 
report without having it read, and then 
have it printed. The reports of the 
Committees on Trade-Marks of this 
Association have such a_ reputation 
that they are in demand all over the 
country by trade-mark lawyers, and I 
suggest that this report, which is in 
the hands of the secretary, be received 
and ordered printed. If there is no ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, and the report 
of the Committee on Trade-Marks will 
go to the Board of Control for consid- 
eration and action. 


of 


go 


Committee on Trade- 


Marks. 
President and Gentlemen 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ 
tion:— 
There have 


Report 


Mr. of the Na- 
Associa- 
no radical develop- 
ments in the law of trade-marks during 
the past vear. ‘There has been the ueual 
amount of trade piracy, and the commit- 
tee is pleased to be able to report that 
the courts are keeping up with the in- 
genuity of the infringer and are show- 
ing a gratifying tendency to cope with 
and restrain contrivances devised by dis- 
honest traders to steal their competitors’ 
business. ond are putting a stop to efforts 
of this kind wherever found and under 
Whatever cloak they may be disguised. 

Among the important cases decided are 
the following: 

LAYTON PURE FOOD co. Vs. CHURCH 
& DWIGHT CO., 182 FED., 44. 
Complainant was a manufacturer of the 
well-known Cow Brand of salaratus and 
baking soda. Upon its packages it used 
an annular band in various colors, The 
defend int employed on a package of biak- 
ing power « similar band, It appeared 
that the complainant had a number of 
liffe:ent trade-marks which it used upon 
its goods, It was contended by the de- 
fendant that one may have but a single 
trade-mark. There had previously been 
i number of cases which seemed to an 
nounce that a trader can have but a sin- 
gle trade-mark. In disposing of this the 
Court of Appeals, speaking through Judge 

Sanborn, said:— 

But while there is no doubt that one cannot 
sustain claims to numerous trade-marks for a 
single article when these marks tend to pro 
duce confusion in the trade and fail to de 
note origin, or fail to distinguish the goods 
he manufactures or sells from those made or 
sold by others, we are not persuaded by these 
authorities that claims for several trade- 
marks ure fatal to those whose adoption and 
use fairly accomplish the purpose of thelr ex- 
istence and clearly distinguish articles made 
or sold by the claimant from those of other 
manufacturers or dealers. 

It was held further that the failure to 
prosecute the defendant during a period 
of over ten years was not such a lack 
of diligence as to deprive it of its right 
to an injunction. 

In another suit between the same par- 
ties, 182 Fed. in the same court, the 
defendant was using the picture of a 
cow upon its labels. This picture was 
used with different accessories from those 
habitually used by the complainant, and 
it further apneared that the complainant's 
use of the nicture of a cow was practi- 
cally limited to baking soda, while de- 
fendant’s use of it was restricted to 
baking powder, and it was argued that 
these articles are in a different class. It 
was held that the goods were sufficiently 
close to make the use of the same trade- 
mark on both an infringement, the court 
using the following language:— 

The issue here really harks back to the 
fundamental question that conditions every dis- 
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puted infringement of a trade-mark, viz.: Is 
the defendant's use of the mark calculated to 
|} induce a purchaser exercising such care as 
buyers commonly use to purchase the goods 
of the defendant in the belief that they are 
those of the complainant? The Church & 
Dwight Company owned its trade-mark of 
the picture of the cow, and it had the right 
to the exclusive use on its baking soda to 
the full extent of the business it had acquired 
or could acquire therein. The use of that 
mark on baking soda or any article of its 
class manufactured by another in such a 
way as is calculated to diminish the com- 
plainant’s business or restrict its trade by 
inducing purchasers to buy the article to 
Which the mark is affixed, in the mistaken 
belief that that article is the product of the 
complainant, is necessarily an infringement of 
that right as well as a deception of the buy- 
ers. The facts that baking soda and baking 
powder are generally purchased and used fcr 
the same purpose, that the sale and use of 
one tor the common purpose diminishes the 
sale and use of the other, and that the active 
element of each is the same, lead our minds 
to the conclusion that they must be in the 
Same class, that the application of the com- 
plainanit’s trade-mark for baking soda to the 
baking powder made by another is calculated 
to induce purchasers to buy it as the product 
of the complainant, and that it is an in- 
fringement of its trade-mark. 

It was held further that the complain- 
ant’s delay of eight years in starting a 
Suit was not a bar to relief, though it 
was a sufficient delay to prevent the re- 
covery of damages. 

AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. VS., GOTT- 
LIEB, 181 FED., 178. 

The complainant had a trade-mark for 
lead pencils consisting of the words 
‘*Beats-All."’ The defendant used the 
words ‘“‘Knocks-All.”” It was held that 
“Knocks-All’’ infringed ‘‘Beats-All.”’ 

This was a case under the Federal 
trade-mark statute, and one of the few 
that have been brought. The constitu- 
tionality of the statute was argued, but 
the court declined to pass upon it. The 
mark was registered under what is known 
as the “ten-year proviso” of the statute, 
and the court hela that the registration 
under this proviso of a name which was 
not wholly arbitrary was a sufficient 
proof of secondary meaning; that is to 
say, of association with the complainant's 
goods in an identifying sense, as to oOb- 
viate the necessity of making proof of 
such identification, 

This decizion demonstrates the useful- 
ness of registration under the ten-year 
provisu of the Federal act, In the ordi- 
nary case of alleged infringement of a 
descriptive geological or personal name, 
relief can only be afforded when the com- 
plainant shows by competent evidence 
that the mark, or name, has been used 
so exclusively and generally in connec- 
tion with its goods that the public use 
it as a means of identifying them, and it 
necessarily follows that the more nearly 
descriptive of the goods the name may 
he the more difficult it is to make this 
proof, and a good deal of it may not be 
convincing. 

In the case just referred to Judge Hand 
holds that tne registration of such mark 
under this proviso of the statute is at 
least prime facie evidence of the identi- 
fying significance of the word or mark 
so registered, end does away with the 
necessity of mak 1g this formal proof. 
The section of the statute provides that 
any mark which has been used exclusive- 
ly as a trade-mark by the applicant for 
ten years prior to February 20, 1905, may 
be registered, and Judge Hand says:— 

The most reasonable inference is that in 
analogy with the law as then settled, that 
period of exclusive use was to create a pre- 
sumption of secondary meaning. Indeed, it 
was a fair presumption in fact to suppose 
that such marks would have acquired second- 
ary meaning if the applicant had used them 
exclusively for so long. 

If this doctrine is sustained by the 
upper courts, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will be, it makes registration 
of marks under the ten-year proviso of 
‘great value, and makes proof in infringe- 
ment cases very much more simple. 

GULDEN VS. CHANCE, 182 FED., 303, 

This had to do with the dressing of 
bottles of olives. The court below held 
that since all the elements of the com- 
plainant’s package were common to the 
trade, no relief could be afforded, The 
Court of Appeals in reversing the de- 
cision below observed:— 
When the bottles of the 
their labels are viewed side by side with the 
bottles of the complainant with their labels, 
differences may be perceived which might 
prevent confusion on the part of the pur- 
chasers who have both before them at the 
same time. But purchasers may not and do 
not as a rule have both simuJtaneous!y bef. r> 
them for comparison. If they have come to 
associate the complainant's bottles and labels 
with olives packed and sold by him and there 
after «cee the olive bottles and labels of the 
defendants’ the complainant's bottles and 
labels not being at the time before their eyes 
it is highly probable that purchasers in the 
exercise of only such degree of care as is 
usually observed by and reasonably to be ex- 
pected from them under varying conditions of 
knowledge, intelligence and nationality, will 
be misled or deceived into the belief that in 
buying olives packed and dressed by the de- 
fendants, they are getting those of the com- 
plainant. The fact that salesmen and middle- 
men are in a position to distinguish the olives 
packed by the defendants from those packed 
by the complainant by reason of differences 
in bottles or labels is not important. The ma- 
terial point here is the liability of ordinary 
consuming purchasers to be confused and mis- 
led on the subject. 

An injunction which was calculated to 
put a stop to the deceptive similarity was 
ordered. This case, it will be observed, 
lays down a sane and enlightened rule, 
and puts the burden where it should be 
put; that is, upon the defendant, effectu- 
ally to distinguish his goods from those 
already on the market. 

WRIGLEY VS. GROVE, 183 FED., 99. 


It was held that while the name ‘“‘Svear 
mint’ is descriptive and not capable of 
exclusive appropriation, the defendant 
by Imitating the complainant's packages 
and labels, was guilty of unfair compe- 
tition. The principal difference between 
the two labels was that the defendant had 
substituted red for green wherever it ap- 
peared on the complainant’s packages. 
Judge Coxe, in his incisive fashion, ob- 
served: — 

The usual argument that no one but an im- 
becile could be deceived is advanced. It is 
the old excuse and the old answer is applic- 
able, namely, no one should be permitted to 
dress up his goods so as to confuse them with 
those of his competitor.’ It is enough that 
confusion exists and that the purchaser may 
be deceived. In the case at bar it ts well 
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known that the gum chewing community is 
not, as a class, drawn from the most intelli- 
gent and discerning portion of the public. 
If the defendants awe honest in wishing to sell 
their goods on their merits, it will aid them 
in so doing if they dress their govds so that 
no one can be deceived. 

L. E. WATERMAN VS. THE MODERN PEN 
CO., 1838 FED., 118. 
Complainant was the manufacturer of 
the well-known Waterman Ideal lountain 
Pen, Defendant under the name of A, 
A. Waterman & Company, began to put 
upon the market a Royal ideal pen, 
Defenuant was enjoined from the use of 
the word ‘‘Ideal’’ and from the use of 

the name ‘‘Waterman’”’ with initials. 
DIXIE COTTON FELT MATTRESS CO. VS. 

STEARNS & FOSTER CoO., 185 FED., 431. 

It was held that a trader might use 
more than one trade-mark and be pro- 
tected in a plurality of marks. 
HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 

CARLETON, 18 FED., 999. 

The complainant was a manufacturer 
of an article known as the ‘“Dustless 
Duster.’’ It was made from white cheese 
cloth, which was afterward dyed black 
for the purpose of giving it a distinctive 
appearance. This black dust cloth was 
put in a distinctive package, inclosing 
a distinctive circular. Defendant was the 
sales agent for the complainant, and after 
having left complainant’s employ made 
dusters of white cheese cloth, afterward 
dyeing them black, put them in pack- 
ages of substantially the same size and 
coloring as the complainant’s and inclosed 
a eircular similar to complainant's, It 
was held by the court that the defendant 
was guilty of unfair competition and that 
‘he defendant must be enjoined from imi- 
tating the package and circular and from 
dyeing his cloth black. The court ob- 
served:— 

The black color is in no sense necessary, 
and its use must in my opinion lead to con- 
fusion, uncertainty and loss of trade, which 
by right belongs to the plaintiff. 

The Supreme Court has had occasion 
to pass upon a number of trade-mark 
cases during the past year, among them:— 
TRINIDAD ASPHALT MANUFACTURING 

co. VS. STANDARD PAINT CO,, 

In this case it affirmed the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Kighth Circuit, holding that the word 
“Rnubberoid’’ was not a good technical 
trade-mark, in that it was not infringed 
by the “‘Rubber-O.’’ In this case, how- 
ever, a doctrine was laid down which is 
of much importance and greatly enhances 
the value of registration under the Fed- 
erai statute, and that is, that cases in- 
volving registered trade-marks can be 
directly appealed to the Supreme Court, 
and that even if the registered trade- 
mark is invalid or not infringed, the 
court will retain the case to dispose of 
any question of unfair competition that 
may arise in it. 

31 SUP. CT., 456. 

BEECHAM, 31 SUP. 
551, AFFIRMING. 

BEECHAM VS. JACOBS, 159 FED., 129. 

Complainant was the manufacturer of 
the well-known Beecham’s Pills, and 
sought to restrain the defendant from 
using the nume Beecham in connection 
with pills of iis manufacture, It was 
contended by the defendant that he knew 
the formula by which the original Beech- 
am’s pills were made and that his use 
of the name Beecham was simply to in- 
cicate the fact that his pills were made 
according to this formula. ‘The court 
held that Where a man another's 
trade-mark or name the burden is upon 
him to justify its use, and defendant had 
failed to do so. It was also urged as a 
defense that the complainant had not 
announced its succession to the business 
of its predecesser, and had used state- 
ments on its labels which indicated that 
the pills were manufactured in England, 
and had alse used the word “patent” in 
the connection “‘Beecham's Patent Pills.”’ 
it was contended that these things con- 
stituted misrepresentations on the part of 
the complainant and therefore defendant 
could not be successfully attacked. The 
court held that since some of these state- 
ments had been discontinued and none 
was important, the defense was not well 
taken. 

Another case that the Supjreme Court 
had occasion to decide was that involving 
the rights of the Carthusian Monks to the 
name ‘‘Chartreuse."’ This trade-mark has 
been in constant litigation all over the 
world since the expulsion of the religious 
orders from France a number of years 
ago. The Monks had for a century or 
more manufactured at their abbey near 
Fecamp, France, the well-known cordial, 
making it under a secret formula. When 
they were expelled from France their 
properly was confiscated, including the 
works and the distillery. The Monks, 
however, went to ‘Tarragona, Spain, 
where thev continued the manufacture of 
the cordial under the’ secret formula, 
which they took with them and which, 
of course, the French Government could 
not seize. The liquidator of the govern- 
ment continued the manufacture at the 
distillery formerly used by the Monks 
and continued to use the old labels and 
bottles. The litigation in France was very 
extensive. Suits were brought in Eng- 
land, which went to the House of Lords, 
and the Supreme Ceurt of the United 
States, in the case of Baglin, Superior 
General of the Order of Carthusian 
Monks vs. The Cusenir Company. Adv. 
Sheets, July 15, 1911, p. 669, has decided 
the question, holding that the liquidator 
did not acquire, certainly not in foreign 
countries, the right to the use of the name 
“Chartreuse” and to the label, and that 
he could not use the Monks’ trade-mark 
for a liqueur made and sold by them in 
connection with the sale in the United 
States of a liqueur not made by the 
Monks, as the name of or as descriptive 
of the liqueur, or without clearly distin- 
guishing it from the Monks’ product. 

THE REGISTRATION STATUTE, 

There has been an amendment to the 
Federal trade-mark act. which has re- 
moved a serious obstacle to its useful- 
ness, 

Under 
drafted, much to 
one concerned, the 
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statute as it was originally 
the surprise of every 
Patent Office and the 
Court of Appeais of the District of Co- 
lumbia held that a name which formed a 
part of the corporate name of the appli- 
eant covld not be registered, whatever its 
character. The result of this ruling can 
readily be imagined. A concern doing 


the 
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business as ‘“‘The Success Company,” 
Mahulacturing, tor exampuie, a “Success” 
s.wove, Cuuld hot register tne word “Suc- 
cess veCcause il WaS a part ol 1ts cor- 
porate hame., 

it is 4 common 
cern has @ brand 


practice where a con- 
Wich has become popu- 
jur and well estaviished sometimes to 
change lhe corporate name of the Manu- 
facturer to include Lue nume of tne brand, 
lor imstance, “Quaker Oats Company.”’ 
Under tne statute as originaliy aratted 
it resulted in the inability of such a com- 
pany lo register its trade-mark merely 
because it huppened to be a part of the 
corpurate lame, und this whether the 
naMe was arbitrary or not, 

On Fewvruary 1s, i911, there was ap- 
proved an act of Congress amending the 
trade-mark statute which provided “that 
nothing uerein shall prevent the registra- 
tlon OL a trade-mark otherwise register- 
able because of its being the name of the 
ipplicant or a portion tnereof.’’ The con- 
diuuon eNXisling under the statute as orig- 
inaily drawn nas thus been happily rem- 
edieu. - 

it seenis to be. the 
trade-marks under 
Whiie, OL course, it is 
registration creates no rights in a mark 
and that the right to a trade-mark is a 
right Which depends exclusively on prior- 
ity of adoption and continuous use, regis: 
tration is being more and more availed 
of as au public claim of Ownership, And, 
of course, the more marks that are regis- 
tered the more valuable the lists and rec- 
ords of the Patent Office become in en- 
abling the prospective adopter of a trade- 
mark to get an adequate survey of the 
field and ascertain with reasonable com- 
pleteness what is already in use. Since 
the decision of the Supreme Court above 
referred to in Trinidad Asphalt Manufac- 
turing Company vs. Standard Paint Com- 
pany, registration becomes more valuable 
than ever. In ordinary cases where 
trade-marks are involved the decision of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals is final be- 
cause the Federal jurisdiction is depend- 
ent upon diversity of citizenship only. No 
appeal lies to the Supreme Court in a 
trade-mark case as a matter of right. 
Where, however, the mark is registered 
the Supreme Court holds that the cases 
involving registered trade-marks are di- 
rectly appealable to it, therefore it en- 
ables the owner of a registered trade- 
mark to obtain an adjudication of his 
rights in the highest court in the country. 

During the year 1910 there were 6,843 
applications for registration of  trade- 
marks, 755 applications for registration 
of labels and 226 applications for regis- 
tration of prints; there were 4,239 trade- 
marks, 370 labels and 120 prints registered 
during the same period. 

It is interesting to trace the commercial 
development as evidenced by the extent 
to which the Federal registration statutes 
are availed of. The first national trade- 
mark act in this country was the act of 
1870, In the first complete year that this 
act was in operation there were registered 
under it in the Patent Office 491 trade- 
marks; during the corresponding period 
under the next act (act of 1881) there 
were 947 registrations, and under the act 
of 1905, during the first full year of its 
operation (the year 1906), 10,568 trade- 
marks were registered. 

The objectionable features of the stat- 
ute of California to which attention was 
called in our last report have happily 
been removed by the amendment of the 
act which, as at present in force, does 
not require as a condition to trade-mark 
ownership in California the registration 
under the State statute. 

FOREIGN TRADE-MARK MATTERS. 

Hong Kong.—There was a new trade- 
mark ordinance promulgated December 
10, 19099, and a new set of regulations on 
January 5, 1910. 

Norway.—A new effect 
on July 2, 1910. 

On August 29, 1910, the Japanese trade- 
mark laws were extended to include the 
annexed Kingdom of Korea. 

On April 5, 1911, a treaty of commerce 
and navigation was concluded between 
the United States and Japan, article 15 of 
which relates to industrial property and 
is as follows:— 

The citizens or subjects of each of the high 
contracting parties shall enjoy in the terri- 
tories of the other the same protection as 
native citizens or subjects in regard to pat- 
ents, trade-marks and designs upon fulfillment 
of the formalities prescribed by law. 

In 1911 there was a new trade-mark 
statute passed in Panama. 

On the 15th of May, 1911, there gathered 
in Washington, to consider the subject of 
the better protection of industrial prop- 
erty, the largest number of delegates that 
has yet attended any similar conference, 
as twenty-one countries, members of the 
International Union and eighteen coun- 
tries not meinbers of the union were rep- 
resented by seventy-six delegates. This 
conference closed on June 2 after having 
occupied nearly three weeks. 

An ivteresting and very valuable ar- 
rangement has been made between the 
United States and a number of the South 
and Central American countries for the 
better protection of industrial property. 
This is known as the Pan-American Con- 
and was held at the city of 
Aires by representatives of the 
various States of North, Central and 
South America Conventions were en- 
tered into which relate to the mutual pro- 
tection of inventions and trade-marks. 
lhe countries represented inciuded_ the 
United States, Argentine Republic, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic. Ecuador, Guat 
mala. Haiti. Honduras, Mexico, Nic- 
aragua, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Uru- 
guav and Venezuela. Among the most 
useful provisions of the convention en- 
tereé into is contained in article 2, which 
provides:— 

Any mark duly 
natory States shall be considered as registered 
also in the other States of the Union with 
out prejudice to the rights of third persons 
and to the provisions of the laws of each 
tete governing the same. 

In order to enjoy the benefits of the 
foregoing a manufacturer or merchant in- 
terested in the registrv of a mark must 
pay in addition to the fees cr charges 
by the laws of the State in 
ipplication for registration is first 
the sum of fifty dollars in gold, which 
um shall cover a'l the exnenses of hoth 
bureaus in the international registration 
in all the signatory States. Article 3 pro- 
vides that the deposit of a trade-mark 
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in one of the signatory States produces 
in favor of the depositor a “ight of pri- 
ority for the period of six months, so as 
to enable the depositor to make a deposit 
in the other States. Theretore a deposit 
made subsequentiy and prior to the ex- 
Ppiration of this period cannot be an- 
nuiled by acts performed in the interval, 
especially by other deposit, by publica- 
tion or by the use of the mark, 

The conventions also include many other 
provisions, patents, designs and indus- 
trial modeis, literary and artistic copy- 
rights. They were submitted by the Pres- 
idetn cf the United States, to the Senate 
tor its advice and consent, and were fa- 
vorably acted upon by that body just 
prior to the close of the last session. 
they have not yet been proclaimed, and 
until this step has been taken they will 
not be effective: It is understood that 
prcclamation will be deferred until the 
probable action of other countries his 
been ascertained When these conven- 
tions become effective a great step in ad- 
vance fur the international protection of 
industrial property will have been taken 
and much annoyance and injustice which 
has been common in the past will be 
prevented. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS ON 


TRADE-MARKS, ETC. 


It may be of interest to members of the 
Association to know that experiments are 
being conducted at the Kmerson Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of Harvard University 
at Cambridge, Mass., by Prof. Hugo 
Muensterberg and his assistant, Mr. 
Foote, on the subject of trade-marks, la- 
bels, wrappers and the like. It is a com- 
mon ccecurrence for manufacturers to 
adopt packages and labels which, in spite 
of their attractiveness and the merit of 
the goods, are not successful. It fre- 
quently happens that the same goods are 
put out under different labels, apparent- 
ly equally artistic and attractive; some of 
these will succeed and some will fail for 
no apparent reason. These things occur 
with sufficient frequency to make it prob- 
able that it is not merely a matter of 
chance, but that for some reason at pres- 
ent unknown certain labels attract and 
others do not, The experiments above 
referred to are for the purpose of de- 
veloping, if possible, the reason why cer- 
tain labels are attractive and certain oth- 
ers not attractive, and to see if some ruiz 
or formula cannot be devised by which 
it can be determined in advance whether 
labels, marks or names are calculated to 
attract the attention of the prospective 
purchaser and to be borne in mind so as 
to be recalled when subsequent purchases 
are made. Experiments are also being 
conducted to determine, if possible, what, 
in fact, is deceptive similarity between 
labels. The courts have laid down the 
rule that infringement occurs when one 
label, mark or name is sufficiently like an- 
other to make it probable that ordinary 
purchasers, exercising the amount of care 
that such persons usually do in purchas- 
ing the article in question, will be likely 
to be deceived and mistake the one for 
the other. But the capacity of the or- 
dinary purchaser to remember, to recoz- 
nize, to discriminate and to distinguish 
as a matter of fact and not as a matter 
of legal presumption has never, until now, 
been investigated. 

An editorial in the New York Times of 
June 12, 1911, refers to these experiments 
in the following language:— 

“PSYCHOLOGY AND TRADE-MARKS.” 

When 
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nature 


are alleged to be _ in- 
made difficult by the 

Just what is an ‘‘un- 
wary person’’ only the psychologist can de- 
termine. Prof. Hugo Muensterberg, who has 
applied his mind to this question, informs the 
Times that he will eventually have something 
to say from the records of his experimental 
laboratory at Harvard, where his assistant, 
Mr. Foote, is working upon sets of labels and 
their imitations, supplied by Mr. Edward 6. 
Rogers, a lawyer, of Chicago. 

In the Michigan Law Review, Mr. Rogers 
recently quoted the British Lord Ordinary’s 
definition of infringement of trade-marks, 
when ‘‘they are liable to be mistaken by ordi- 
nary purchasers, not applying their minds 
very closely to the matter, for the goods of 
the trader who is the proprietor of the mark.’’ 
The purchaser is not the acute, practiced, at- 
tentive, and knowing purchaser; in the test 
cases he is, or should be, the normal, every- 
day purchaser. unwary because he has no op- 
portunity to compare the imitated labels or 
brands with their originals. Some courts 
have said that he ‘thas a right to be care 
less,’’ since the warning to be careful is 
craftily withheld by the seller of the decep- 
tive goods. 

So much for the theory of the 
when the case comes to trial the marks are 
brought together for comparison by the judge, 
who is thus accorded the privilege denied to 
the ‘‘unwary purchaser,’’ and his comparison 
is aided by able and discriminating counsel. 
By every suggestion the difference between 
the marks alleged to be infringements and 
the proprietary marks is accentuated Un 
consciously the judge projects his enlightened 
mentality upon that of the ‘‘unwary  pur- 
chaser,’* until that being is metamorphosed 
into what Mr. Kipling would call a creature 
of infinite resources and sagacity. Mr. Rogers 
quotes from opinions which seem to show con- 
clusively that ‘‘courts cannot help endowing 
the unwary purchaser with a part of their 
own intellectuality, and regard with impa- 
Sones evidence which seeks to credit him with 
ess.’’ 

Moreover, it is 
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hard to get witnesses to tes 
tify that, in a given condition of bargaining, 
they would be deceived by resemblances al- 
leged to have deceived unwary purchasers. Of 
course, the testimony of those who have bhren 
misled is valuable, but even they are liable 
to be set down by the court as extraordinary 
foolish persons, devoid of common sense, Yet 
according to Prof. Muensterberg, the ‘tunwarv 
purchaser’ is capable of strict definition. His 
powers of observation, perception, and mem 
ory at the moment when he is taken unawares 
are subject to experiment The results of 
the professor’s experimental work may prove 
humillating to the average man and astonish- 
ing to the judges, but they should be very 
careful, indeed. in the judicial settlement of 
the baffling cases of infringement. 


It is to be hoped that something may 
come of this investigation because its 
value commercially and legally is very 
great. 

In presenting this report on _ trade- 
marks your committee desires again to 
acknowledge the assistance which it has 
received from Messrs. Reed and Rogers 
People’s Gas Building. Chicago. IIl.. who 
are acknowledged as one of the leading 
firms of trade-mark attorneys in the 
United States, and to whom the com- 


mittee are indebted for much of the in- 
formation presented herewith. 
Respectfully submitted, 
George M. Besett, Chairman. 
President Schieffelin:—The next re- 
port is the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Suits Against Members, of 


Which Mr. Albert Plaut, of New York, 
is chairman. 
Plaut, 
port. 

Secretary Toms read the report. 
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Report of 
Suits 


President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:— 

Your Committee on Suits begs to report 
that during the past year the John D. 
Park & Sons Company has continued the 
active prosecution of the suits brought 
for damages against Hubbard et al. in 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York for New York county in 1897. Since 
our last report relating to the progress of 
this litigation the plaintiff has begun the 
taking of testimony. For this purpose 
some nineteen court orders have from 
time to time been entered to date direct- 
ing the issuance of commissions to com- 
missioners in Terre Haute, Ind., to ex- 
amine E. H. Bindley, Sr., E. H. Bindley, 
Jr., and J. B. Bindley; in Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, to examine Gilbert W. Frazin, A. 
W. Murdock and Edward C, Coroman; in 
Marion, Ohio, to examine J. B. Taylor; 
in Ashland, Ohio, to examine W. W. Mc- 
Ciellan; in Belpre, Ohio, to examine W. 
B. Adams; in Chicago, ILll., to examine 
Charles H. McConnell; in Cleveland, Ohio, 
to examine A. G. Barnes; in Arcanum, 
Ohio, to examine B. F. Carter; in Canal 
Dover, Ohio, to examine George B. Fer- 
tig; in Bucyrus, Ohio, to examine F. §S. 
Johnson; in Bridgeport, Ohio, to examine 
J. C. Dent; in Xenia, Ohio, to examine 
Charles Ridgway; in Lancaster, Ohio, to 
examine D. K. Lerch; in Bellaire, Ohio, 
to examine D. H. Darragh; in Galion, 
Ohio, to examine Henry L. Pick; in Alli- 
ance, Ohio, to examine Frank V. Cassa- 
day and Clyde B. Cassaday; in Elyria, 
Ohio, to examine G. R. Hagerman; in 
Canton, Ohio, to examine F. Blum, Will- 
iam Bb. Lindsey and S. Wright; in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to examine Charles F. Haas. 

The examination of the witnesses is 
now proceeding before the commissioners, 
the manner of taking the testimony be- 
ing in the form of written answers to 
voluminous written interrogatories and 
cross-interrogatories prepared by counsel 
and attached to the several commissions. 
Much of the testimony remains to be 
taken and presumably further and other 
commissions will have to be issued before 
the taking of all the testimony will be 
compieted. 

In the injunction suit brought by John 
D. Park & Sons Company against Bruen 
et al. in the United States Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
active proceedings have been resumed by 
the plaintiff during the »ast year. In De- 
cember, 1910, a motion was made on its 
behalf for leave to file amendments to 
the original bil). The principal amend- 
ment sought was the addition of a prayer 
for treble damages under the act of Con- 
gress of July 2, 18%, known as the Sher- 
man act. At thé same time a motion was 
also made for leave to file a supplemental 
bill containing the same prayer for treble 
damages under the Sherman act and set- 
ting out the result of other litigation 
against some of the defendants and stat- 
ing certain events and transactions oc- 
curring since the filing of the original 
bill. These motions were argued before 
Judge Noyes, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, Alton B. Parker appearing for 
the plaintiff and Norman B. Beecher for 
the defendant. 

Judge Noyes thereafter handed down a 
decision by which the motion to amend 
the original bill was denied and the mo- 
tion to file a supplemental bill was grant- 
ed, but without leave to incorporate a 
claim for damages under the Sherman act. 
We attach a copy of this decision. 

On February 27 the complainant with- 
drew its exceptions to the report of the 
special master filed in May, 1907, and after 
extended negotiations an order was en- 
tered confirming the master’s report and 
fixing the amount of his fees, By the 
terms of this order the defendants were 
granted leave to file a new answer to the 
original bill. 

On April 9 Park & Sons served a sup- 
plemental bill in which the various acts 
and transactions complained of are 
brought down to date. No answer has 
as yet been served to the original bill 
nor to the supplemental bill, the time for 
answering them having been extended to 
some time in December next. 

In the suit brought by John D. Park & 
Sons Company in the United States Cir- 
cult Cort for the Southern District 
of New York on March (\31, 1909, 
against Albert Bruen and others, to 
recover damages under the Sherman 
act, no proceedings have been taken 
since the making of the last report 
of your committee. No complaint 
has as yet been served in this action, the 
complainant’s time to serve one having 
been extended from time to time. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Albert Plaut, Chairman. 
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undoubtedly, be awarded under a 
general prayer for relief. 

The general prayer in the 
therefore, thought to be sufficient to enable 
the Court to grant such relief by way of 
damages as it may consider the complainant 
entitled to. The proposed amendment, in so 
far as it claims damages to which the com- 
plainant might be entitled in a suit in equity, 
is unnecessary; in so far as it goes further, it 
is unwarranted in equity pleading. 

The motion to amend is denied. 

The motion for leave to file the supplemental 
bill is granted provided the claim for dam- 
ages as therein contained be stricken out; but 
the complainant may, if it sees fit, insert 
the words ‘‘by way of damages or otherwise’’ 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The dealers testify that 


CARDUI 


is as staple in the drug store as sugar or coffee is 
the grocery. 


Less the discounts 


CARDUI 


costs but 63 cents per bottle in $30 quantities. 


CHATTANOOGA MEDICINE COMPANY 


Chattanooga 


WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 
LARGEST IN VARIETY FINEST IN QUALITY 
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“GILT EDGE” 


The only black dressing for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes 
that positively contains oil, 
Softens and preserves, Im- 
parts a beautitul luster. Lar- 
gest quantity. Finest 
quality. 

Its use saves time, labor and 
brushes, as it shines without 
brushing. 


Always ready to use. 


Per Gross, $24 


“French Gloss” ia cartons (for 
ladies’ black shoes) 


“ELITE” 
COMBINATION 


The only first class ar- 
ticle for Ladies’ and Gents’ 
“*Box Caif,"’ ‘* Vici Kid," 
and all Black Shoes 

The only polish en- 
dersed by the manufac- 
turers of ‘Box Calf” Lea- 
ther. Contains «il and pos- 
itively nourishes and pre- 
serves leather and makes it 
wear longer. 

Blacks and p.ulishes. 


Per Gross, $9.00 Per Gross, $24,00 


‘Baby Elite’? Combination 
10c. Size, per Gross, $10.00 


DIRTY 

Canvas Shoes eg ee ee ee ee 
made perfectly clean and| ‘*Superb’”’ Patent Leather Paste 
white by using Whitte- 
more’s ‘“‘Quick 
White’’ Compound. In 
liquid form, so can be quickly 
and easily applied. Nowhite 
dust. Will not rub off. A 
sponge in every package, so 
always ready for use. 

Large size, per gross, 
$21.00. 

Ten-cent size, per gross, 


$9.00. 


‘ Midget” Ox-Blood Combination, 10¢ size doz., $0.75 
Jewell’’ Brown Combination, 16 


For giving all kinds of patent or shiny leather 
shoes a quick, brilliant and waterproof luster with- 
out injury to the leather. 

Large Size, per Gross, $9.00 

Medium size, ia blue tin boxes, gross, $5. 

Per toz , 44 ths. -63 Ig lbs 2 


MINTEMORE 80S 
Osher 


“DANDY” RUSSET 
COMBINATION 


For cleaning and pol- 
ishing all kinds of russet, 
tan or yellow colored 
boots and shoes. Large 
size, per gross, $24, 

“Star” Russet Combina- 
tion, 10 cent size, 


Per Gross. $9.00 


ystems 


Russet Paste, Dandy, 
Large, gross, $9.00 


Red Box, motion, eo 
per gross, e “ 9 
Per doz., 34 Ibs., 1.65 Bully shine 
' 2.75 A Waterproof Paste POLISH 

For 14 |bs., ° For all kinds of black shoes and old rubbers. 
Ox-Blood ard) Blacks, p.li-hes, softens and preserves. Contains oils 
Brown same size and| #¥4 waxes to po'ish and preserve the leather. Also 

prices. Russet Bully Shine. Boxes open with a key. 
Lerge tin boxes, - . per gross, $9.00 


Order Whittemore’s Shoe Polishes if You Want the BEST 


St. Louis 


SIMPLEX 


AUTOMATIC FILLING MACHINES 


For handling Extracts, Drugs, Toilet Prepara- 
tions, Syrups, Condiments, Oils. Petroleum, 
Ammonia, Floor Stains, Liquid Polishes. 
Ink, Etc. 


MEASURING MACHINES—That measure an exact amount of liquid into 
each container. 

UNIFORM HEIGHT MACHINES—That fill ail the containers to the same 
height. 

PRESSURE FILLING MACHINES—That handle free flowing liquids, and 
heavy materials that can be made to flow by pres:sure. Pressure can 
be applied direct to the machines. 


SIZES 


Cylinders to measure 
from 
One Dram Up to One 


Gallon aes. i 
—— hae eS A machines for filling cans 


STYLES 
STRAIGHT—Single Action. 


MULTIPLE—For wide month 


containers. Extraordinary 


Machines are made ROTARY—For large production, 


with 4 Z|. 4 at an average of 200 gross 


1 to 16 Cylinders 
or 
filling tubes, suitable 
for filling small 
or large quantities 


of bottles per day 


CHURN—For liquids with sedi- 
ments, multiple form for 
hand or power. 


12 CYLINDER ROTARY 
Measuring Machine 


As these machines are made in many sizes anj styles we can meet 
practically every need. Tell us yours. 


Write for information, prices, testimonials and trial application. 


Sold exclusively by the 


SIMPLEX BOTTLE-FILLING MACHINE CQ., Inc, 
722 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD., U, 8. A. 
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this ap- 
however, 
sufficiency 
other ques- 
demurrer or 


in its general prayer. By granting 
plication upon the condition stated, 
the Court does not determine the 
of the supplemental bill, or any 
tions which may be raised by 
other proceeding. 

Orders may be 
this opinion. 

President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
this report is open for discussion. If 
no one wishes to discuss it, it will be 
referred to the Board of Control. 

President Schieffelin:—It will now 
be in order to elect the new members. 

Secretary Toms:—The report of the 
Committee on Membership has been 
posted more than the twenty-four 
hours required, and I will read the re- 
port. (This report appears earlier in 
the proceedings.) 

President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee on Membership. 

Charles A. West:—I move that 
secretary be authorized to cast 
ballot electing these applicants 
membership. (Motion seconded 
carried.) 

Secretary Toms:—As_ instructed, I 
cast the unanimous ballots of the As- 
sociation for the applicants for active 
and associate membership, as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Member- 
ship. 

President Schieffelin:—The ballot has 
been cast electing these applicants to 
membership, and they are declared to 
be duly elected. 

The time has arrived for the report 
of the Committee on _ Proprietary 
Goods, of which Mr. Wm. P. Ritchey, 
of New York, is chairman, 

Mr. Ritchey presented the report, 


Report of Committee on Proprietary 
Goods. 
New York, 1911. 


President and Gentiemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion :— 

Recent reports from members of this 
committee who reside in the various sec- 
tions of the United States indicate that 
conaitions in the wholesale drug trade 
have been generally favorable during the 
past year. In some localities there has 
been a slight decrease in sales, but taking 
the situation as a whole, the volume of 
business has been about normal. In fact, 
the sales of a good many houses have 
undoubtedly been somewhat larger than 
during the previous year. Our informa- 
tion is that business in many other lines 
has heen below the average, so that the 
members of our trade have reason to feel 
grateful. 

The statistics gathered by our Commit- 
tee on Credits and Collections at inter- 
vals of five years show that ever since 
1892 more than half of the total sales of 
drug jobbers have consisted of proprietary 
articles, the exact percentage being 53.7 
ner cent, in 1909, the last year for which 
statistics have been obtained. Inasmuch 
as proprietary goods are such an im- 
portant factor in our business, wholesale 
druggists are fully justified in the efforts 
they have made for some years past to 
secure an adequate compensation fromm 
the manufacturers for distributing their 
preparations. It is gratifying that so 
many proprietors have complied with the 
request of their wholesale distributers 
during the past few years and increased 
their allowances to a satisfactory figure. 
For this reason we have only a small list 
of increases to report since our last meet- 
ing. The names of the manufacture and 
their present discounts are as follows:— 

Capital Drug Augusta, Me., 15 and 2 
per cent, 

Ss. B. Goff & Sons Co., 10 
and 5 per cent. 

Ferd T. Hopkins, 10 
cent, 

Victor Koechl & Co., New York 
san), about 15 and 2 per cent, 

Kosine Co., Washington, D. C., 10 and 5 per 
cent. 

Menley & James, 
cent. 

Jno. T. Milliken & Co., 
tles), 15 and 2 per cent. 

Orrine Co., Washington, D. C., 10 and 5 
per cent. 

J. Harrison Whitehurst Co., Baltimore, Md., 
10 and 5 per cent. 

Not only these manufacturers, but those 
who have heretofore granted satisfactory 
compensation to their wholesale distrib- 
uters, are entitled to the thanks of the 
trade. There now remain only a few pro- 
prietors of important goods who do not 
allow the jobber adequate remuneration 
for his services. We earnestly hope that 
they will soon decide to grant the whole- 
sale trade the desired 15 per cent., which 
affords only a slight margin over the ac- 
tual cost of transacting the wholesale 
drug business. Such cost averages 12.85 
per cent. on the total sales of drug jobbers 
throughout the United States, and their 
request for only 15 per cent. on proprie- 
tary goods is certainly reasonable. It 
would cost the manufacturer a great deal 
more if he should try to distribute his 
goods without the assistance of the whole- 
sale druggist. The jobber is really indis- 
pensable to the manufacturer for the thor- 
ough and most economical distribution of 
his products, and he should be willing to 
allow what is simply a fair compensation 
for such valuable services, 

It should be gratifying to the members 
of the trade that the manufacturers of 
new preparations now allow jobbers 15 
per cent. or better when placing their ar- 
ticles on the market, thus showing that 
they recognize the importance and neces- 
sity of wholesale druggists as distributers 
of their goods. 

There has been 
crease in the number 
seription proprietaries’’ and other new 
preparations in the last few years that 
this question has become one of the most 
serious importance to the wholesale drug 
trade. A member of this committee, who 
is one of the most prominent and best 
posted wholesale druggists in the United 
States, has expressed the situation so 
clearly that we quote his statement as 
follo«'s:- 

At rn» time during the writer’s experience, 
covering a period of thirty-three years, has 
the public been flooded with so many worth- 
less and irresponsible proprietary articles 
as ia the case to-day, and the wholesale drug 
trade have become involuntary contributors 
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of these exploitations. The 
f as a whole, should organize 
against and refuse to become parties to tne 
distribution of fake and worthless prepara- 
tions manufactured by irresponsible parties. 
Not only will actual pecuniary loss resuit 
from the handling of these preparations, but 
the loss in character and self-respect is still 
greater, 

The wholesale drug trade can do them- 
selves and the public no better service than 
to take effective action on this question. 

Statistics, so far as we have them, indicate 
that the sales of proprietary articles have 
remained substantially the same for the last 
twenty years, increasing from 52 per cent. 
in 1802 to 53.7 per cent only in 1909, In the 
meantime, however the number of prepara- 
tions included and sold as proprietary arti- 
has trebled and quadrupled, each ar- 
ticle demanding a certain investment in or- 
der to obtain the best price. In other 
words, while the proportion of sales of pro- 
prietary articles has not materially increased 
during the last twenty years, the number of 
items and the corresponding investment has 
more than quadrupled. <A large number of 
preparations embraced in this increase are 
without merit and without financial backing 
or responsibility. They do not contribute 
one iota to the volume of sales, replacing 
for the most part some other preparation 
already in stock, and adding tremendously to 
the investment, detail and storage capacity 
of the jobber. 


Another prominent member of our Asso- 
ciation has given his views upon this sub- 
ject in the tollowing vigorous language:— 

Influence should be used with the proper 
authorities in Washington to prevent the 
use of the mails for the dissemination of 
literature advertising worthless proprietarics 
that are constantly being put upon the mar- 
ket to defraud the consumer. A recent ex- 
amination of a package of a preparation of 
the kind referred to, which was advertised 
to retail at a dollar, and on which the manu- 
facturers magnanimously proposed to give 
the jobber 10 and 2 per cent., but later con- 
ceded 10 and 5 per cent., disclosed that the 
gross weight was scant two ounces and the 
net weight one ounce, while the contents 
were nothing but chamomile flower dust. 
Pardon us—we want to be fair—there were 
two flowers in it. This serves to illustrate 
the character of many things for which a 
brisk demand is created by ingenious adver- 
tising by people that are entirely irresponsi- 
ble financially, and the demand is short- 
lived that the jobber becomes loaded up with 
a lot of mere junk that is fit only for the 
dump, while the fraud practiced is only lim- 
ited to the extent of purchases made by 
consumers. So far as we know the author- 
ities have paid no attention to this class of 
preparations, and certainly the public suffers 
more from them than on account of many 
articles of food and drugs which might con- 
tain small quantities of harmless adulter- 
ants. The Federal pure food guarantee is 
invariably used, and perhaps correctly, but 
because of the almost worthless composition 
of many of these preparations, for which 
high prices are asked, they certainly come 
within the scope of ‘‘fraud’’ as defined by the 
postal authorities. 

No question has arisen in the wholesale 
drug trade for many years which has 
caused such acute and widespread con- 
cern as this matter of “prescription pro- 
prieturies.’’ All wholesale druggists should 
give the most careful consideration to the 
subject, because it is of vital interest to 
every drug jobber. 

While buying clubs among the retailers 
are still active in some sections, it is en- 
couraging that some members of this com- 
mittee report that in their territory pro- 
prietors are more generally recognizing 
the jobbers than ever before, and are try- 
ing to distribute their goods through the 
wholesale trade. Such proprietors should 
be encouraged, not only by words of ap- 
preciation, but wholesale druggists should 
be careful to keep on hand a sufficient 
stock of their goods to fill orders for the 
same promptly. In this connection, it 
uffords us much satisfaction to make the 
following quotation from the printed 
statement of a prominent manufacturer:— 

It is our policy to deal entirely through 
jobbers and to co-operate with them in every 
way possible in promoting tne sale of our 
products. There is a distinct advantage to 
the retailer in drawing his supplies from 
the jobber, because the jobber is located 
nearer to him, as a rule, and can give him 
better service and quicker delivery; the job- 
ber’s salesman calls on him more frequently 
and can keep in closer touch with his re- 
quirements. Moreover, the retailer is gen- 
erally buying other goods from the jobber 
at frequent intervals, and it is more cun- 
venient for him to consolidate his shipments, 
There are many items for which the average 
dealer has to depend upon the jobber, who 
is able to accommodate him in various ways, 
and for this reason it seems fair to him 
that the retailer should reciprocate by pur- 
chasing all his goods, so far as possible, 
from the jobber. 

The foregoing is convincing evidence 
that this manufacturer, whose business 
has been very successful, is perfactly sat- 
isfied with the results obtained from dis- 
tributing his goods through the wholesale 
trade. There are many other manufac- 
turers who have always pursued the same 
policy, and their action is thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the members of the whole- 
sale drug trade, who naturally give their 
hearty support and co-operation to such 
manufacturers. . 

Careful observation of the _ situation 
throughout the country convinces us that 
the co-operative buying movement among 
the retailers has not grown during the 
past year, but on the contrary has de- 
elined considerably, and is not nearly so 
popular as it formerly was. Many of our 
retail friends have evidently discovered 
that the benefits of this system have been 
greatly exaggerated. They now seem to 
appreciate the great advantage of supe- 
rior quality of goods, with prompt and ef- 
ficient service, over apparently low prices, 
which are the principal inducement of- 
fered by the buying clubs, Furthermore, 
such prices are generally confined to only 
a limited number of articles, orders for 
which the buying clubs are usually unable 
to fill completely. 3 

In the August number of the Pacific 
Drug Review, a well-known journal of the 
retail drug trade on the Pacific Slope, 
there appeared a snlendid editorial on the 
harmonious relations which should exist 
hetween the retailer and the wholesaler 
The subject was handled in such an intel- 
ligent and comprehensive manner by the 
able editor that we take the liberty of 
quoting the article as follows:— 


Knowing, then, as every fair-minded man 
does, that he must draw the major portion 
of his supplies from the jobber, it is certainly 
to his Interest to maintain the most cordial 
and fair relations wth him, for, one being 
dependent on the other, they cannot do 
business with a barrier of distrust and sus- 

The interests of the retailer and whole- 
saler are so closely related that it seems en- 


cles 


so 


tirely out of place to do or say anything 
which would tend to create a breach between 
tne two branches of the trade, efforts 
should rather be directed toward the cvrea- 
tion of a harmony which wouid lead to a 
vetter understanuing and closer relationship 
instead of muddling tne current by advo- 
caling action on the part of retaiiers which 
must of necessity arouse the enmity of the 
jobber. 

There are some few 
come so enthused over the buying ciub, the 
co-operative concerns and such that they 
were ready a year ago to dispense with tne 
jobber altogether, but these few utopians 
nave had considerable experience of one 
Kind and another during the past twelve 
months and know a great deal more about 
buying clubs than they did when they were 
working entirely with pencil and paper; and 
to-day they are wiiling to admit that the 
jobber is somewhat of a convenience at times 
and can be used to advantage tor certain 
purposes. As a matter of fact, it is a very 
evident truth to any one who cares to con- 
sider the matter that the jobber is just as 
important to the retailer as the retaler tw 
the jobber. The one cannot exist without 
the other. Buying clubs may come and go 
and ali sorts of schemes and ideas be tried 
year in and year out, and still the eventual 
and ultimate source of supply tor the retailer 
wiil be the jobber. This is true, no matter 
how large the retailer may grow, for while 
he may reach the point where he con proti- 
lably buy some items direct and even main- 
tain a warehouse to carry his surpius, at the 
same time there are hundreds of items which 
he (the retaiier) cannot buy direct profitaby, 
since to do so would tie up a large amount 
of capital, and the result of the increased 
investment necessary would be a very much 
reduced dividend, or more likely none at all, 
picion reared between ‘them. 

The jobber is to the retailer not only his 
source of supply, but he is oftentimes his 
banker, and again he acts as adviser and al- 
Ways stands ready to furnish many little 
services which add to his cost of doing busl- 
ness, but for which no charge is made to 
the retailer. Some _ retailers forget tneSe 
little courtesies and accommodations of 
credit and services when the organizer with 
the “big talk’’ comes along with a proposi- 
tion to save the retailer the ‘“‘jobber’s profit’ 
by direct sales and a small discount, and, of 
course, the leading conversation is the 5 per 
cent. to be saved, while nothing is said of 
the amount of capital to be tied up for many 
months. 

lt is up to 
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retailers who had be- 


to think of the two 
before he goes into 
club deal. In the first place, is 
the saving enough to warrant the invest- 
ment, and would not the same money earn 
more by being turned over two or three times 
on staple goods? it is not an uncommon 
thing tor a retailer to cripple his cash 
account by deals as to injure his buying ca- 
pacity on staple and seasonable goods, in 
Which event his discounts lost may cost him 
. ser for each penny saved on these 
deals, 

Again, if you are in a pisition where you 
are obliged to allow your bills to accumulate 
With the jobber now and then to tide you 
over dull seasons or between crops, 1s tnere 
not a moral obligation on your part to in- 
Sist that. all your purchases be shipped 
through this jobber, and thus do what is 
in your power to increase his business and 
his profit? We believe «0, and we believe 
that most men follow this path without any 
suggestion, But there are exceptions which, 
like the poor, are always with us. We have 
in mind, one individual who was carried for 
a considerable sum by his local jopber over 
a very shaky perlod of two years, and when 
a windfall enabled him to equare up his ac- 
counts he did so, and within sixty days was 
buying 75 per cent. of his goods from another 
concern who would not extend him any help 
at the critical time. His reason for trans- 
feering his business was that he disliked the 
style of the old firm's billheads and wanted 
to see something new on his files. Such is 
the depth of some gratitude, and while such 
extreme cases are not numerous, unfortu- 
nately there are a few such men in the retail] 
drug business, 

On the other hand. the jobber owes some- 
thing to the retailers for their support, and 
must expect to do his share in promoting 
harmony between the two branches of the 
business by declining business from physi- 
cians, veterinarians and the laity in general 
where this business can and would otherwise 
be handled by retailers, He must also en- 
deavor to keep his stock in up-to-date shape 
with staple goods and new ones, so that he 
can be depended upon for regular and emer- 
gency wants. We might go on and enum- 
erate a list of obligations on both sides, but 
all Know tbem. Both must remember that 
the ‘‘other fellow’’ has to live, and one can- 
hot sail his ship along entirely on an inde- 
pendent career without some thought of the 
rights, both morally and legally, of the 
other’s craft. 

This editorial contains so many plain 
truths and such excellent advice from a 
disinterested source that we heartily com- 
mend it to both wholesalers and retailers. 

At our meeting last year the Association 
adopted resolutions protesting against 
sales to buying clubs by manufacturers, 
requesting not less than 15 per cent. on 
proprietary goods for the wholesale trade, 
and deprecating the practice of some pro- 
prietors in furnishing free goods to re- 
tailers with certain sub-quantities. We 
recommend the adoption of resolutions 
along similar lines at this meeting. 

An event of the greatest importance, not 
only to the drug trade, but to all other 
trades in which proprietary articles are 
handled, was the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States last April in 
the case of Dr. Miles Medical Company 
against John D. Park & Sons Co. This 
decision was adverse to the plaintiffs, who 
for some years have marketed their prep- 
arations under the so-called ‘‘direct con- 
tract” plan with the object of controlling 
the wholesale and retail prices of their 
remedies, They had a consignment con- 
tract with each of their wholesale agents, 
but they used a contract of sale with the 
retailers. Since the unfavorable decision 
of the Supreme Court they have canceled 
their former contracts and adoptd a dif- 
ferent system, under which their goods 
are consigned to both wholesalers and 
retailers as agents of the Miles Company, 
so that there is no actual sale except by 
the retail agent of the company. Our in- 
formation is that many wholesale drug- 
gists throughout the country have ac- 
cepted the agency appointments tendered 
them by the Dr. Miles Medical Company, 
who certainly have made a long and ex- 
pensive fight to protect their prices both 
at wholesale and retail. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Miles case was delivered by Justice 
Hughes, and a dissenting opinion was filed 
by Justice Holmes. We attach copies of 
both opinions, so they may be printed in 
our proceedings, as it is desirable that we 
should have a permanent record of this 

far-reaching decision. 

It is gratifying that the Miles decision, 
so far as we know, has not caused any 


the retailer 
proposition 
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demoralization of conditions in the whole- 
Sale drug trade with respect to the sale of 
proprietary goods. Fortunately, these ar- 
ticles are generally sold by the proprietors 
at their wnoolesale prices less a discount, 
which constitutes the jobber’s remungra- 
tion for distributing the goods. Even 
though there may not be any contract or 
agreement to that effect, tne individual 
wholesaler certainly has the right to sell 
at the list prices of the proprietor if he 
chooses to do so. It is only natural that 
wholesale druggists generally should pre- 
fer to pursue this course, because the dis- 
count usually allowed by proprietors is 
barely sufficient to pay the heavy cost of 
conducting the business and leave a slight 
profit. It would therefore be the worst 
xind of folly for the jobber to throw 
away any part of the discount which is 
allowed him by the manufacturer. 

In the Miles case the Supreme Court 
definitely decided that no distinction can 
be drawn between goods manufactured 
under a secret process and any other class 
of goods. The analogy which had been 
drawn in many previous decisions of other 
courts between goods manufactured under 
a secret process and goods manufactured 
under a patent was found by the court to 
be unsound, 

In reply to a correspondent who inquired 
how restricted prices would be affected 
by the Miles decision, the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, in its issue of May 25, 
1911, made the following statement:— 

It is still true that a manufacturer or 
Wholesaler or any other person may refuse 
to sell his goods to one who will not agree 
to his terms, whoever that person may be 
and whatever the terms may be If A is 
unwilling, for any reason or for none, to 
sell part of his pcssessions to B, that fs the 
end of the matter, The seller, however, can- 
not any longer look confidently to the courts 
to enforce his contract with the buyer and 
he cannot legally prevent other persons from 
attempting to persuade the buyer to violate 
the terms of the contract, 


We present the above views of this 
prominent newspaper simply as a matter 
of interest and information, 

Reference was made in the report of 
this committee last year to Food Inspec- 
tion Decision 112, dated January 27, 1910, 
which amended the regulations for the en- 
forcement of the Food and Drugs Act by 
adding to Regulation 28 the requirement 
that “in declaring the quantity or pro- 
portion of any of the specified substances 
the names by which they are designated 
in the act shall be used, and in declaring 
the quantity or proportion of derivatives 
of any of the specified substances, in ad- 
dition to the trade name of the derivative, 
the name of the specified substance shall 
also be stated, so as to indicate clearly 
that the product is a derivative of the 
particular specified substance. 


The government seized and libeled for 
condemnation a shipment of antikamnia 
tablets because the labels did not give the 
name of the parent substance in addition 
to the derivative, as required by F. I. D. 
112. The case was decided against the 
government by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and an appeal was 
taken to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict, which recently affirmed the decision 
of the lower court. The effect of this de- 
cision is to declire that the three Secre- 
taries charged with the enforcement of 
the Food and Drugs Act exceeded their 
power in ruling that more information 
should be given on the labels than the 
law requires. We understand that the 
government has appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States from this de- 
cision. 

In May last a decision was rendered by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
important case of the United States 
against Dr. O. A. Johnson, who was in- 
dicted for shipping an alleged cure for 
cancer, it being charged that he knew 
such representations were false. The 
court decided against the government on 
the ground that the Food and Drugs Act 
does not cover claims or opinions ex- 
pressed on the labels as to the remedial 
or curative value of medicines, but only 
statements as to their Ingredients. This 
decision caused President Taft to send a 
special message to Congress urging the 
amendment of the Food and Drugs Act so 
as to correct this defect, but no action has 
yet been taken upon the subject by Con- 
gress, The opinion of the court in this 
ease was delivered by Justice Holmes, 
and there was a dissenting opinion by 
Justice Hughes, In which Justices Harlan 
and Day concurred We attach copies of 
both of these opinions, which’ should 
be printed in our proceedings, because 
they are of great interest to the drug 
trade and especially to those who are 
engaged in manufacturing proprietary 
medicines. 

The report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation at this meeting will doubtless con- 
tain a reference to the bill introduced in 
Congress last May by Represenative 
Sherley (H. R. 8887) to levy a stamp tax 
on proprietary medicines, perfumery and 
cosmetics. This bill corresponds with 
Schedule B of the Svanish War stamp 
tax law of 1898, except that it omits chew- 
ing gum and wines. There is no question 
that all branches of the drug trade are 
unanimous in their opposition to this ob- 
noxious bill, and we cannot believe that 
Congress will give serious consideration 
to it in a time of peace, when there is 
no occasion to resort to such extraordi- 
nary measures for raising revenue. 

One of our active members, Mr. Charles 
W. Whittlesey, of New Haven, Conn., 
who is a wholesale druggist and also a 
manufacturer of some proprietary prep- 
arations, has written your chairman sug- 
gesting that it would be very desirable 
if all manufacturers of proprietary arti- 
cles would use a uniform size and form 
of card price list which can fie filed in a 
regular four by six card index. This is 
a very convenient size for keeping rec- 
ords of costs and selling prices, and we 
believe that wholesale druggists generally 
would greatly appreciate it if the pro- 
prietors would adopt the above suggestion 
when they have new price lists printed. 

We have endeavored to give a brief re- 
view of the more important happenings 
of the past year with special reference 
to the business of our members in _pro- 
prietary goods. and in closing your chair- 
man desires to extend his thanks for the 
consideration he has received from the 

members of the committee and of tha 

Association generally. 

Respectfully submitted, 


. P. Ritchey, 
igned) 'W Chairman. 
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Presiden 


you have 


Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
heard this report, which is 
now before you for’ discussion. 
the members wish to discuss it? 
erwise, it will take the usual 
and be referred to the Board 
trol. 

We will call for the report 
Committee on Legislation a little later. 
We will now have the pleasure of hear- 
ing an address by Prof. Remington, 
of Philadelphia, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Revision of the U. S. Phar- 
macopoia. 

Prof, Remington:—I 
not prepare for a 
because I am not going to give you 
one. I think it better to give a short 
address, and to try to be businesslike, 
and not to talk to you much about the 
derivatives that seem to be worrying 
the Department of Agriculture. 

It is a great pleasure for me to come 
here and give you a short resume of 
the work of the Committee 
sion. I think there is no man in 
room but would like to hear how we 
are getting along with that great prob- 
lem, and I will give you some of the 
details which have been made public 
for the first time:-- 

The Revision of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. 


For the first time in the history of the 
United States Pharmacopeceia the National 


Oth- 
course 
of Con- 


hope you will 


Do | 


; of Revision, 
| made a 
| and 


of the | 


long, prosy address, | 


of Revi- | 
the | 
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Wholesale Druggists’ 
recognized by the decennial convention 
for revising the Pharmacopeeia in 1910, 
and the Association has representatives 
in the Board of Trustees and Committee 
Your honored president was 
member of the Board of Trustees 
Mr. Albert Plaut a member of the 
Committee of Revision. The interest 
which you have therefcre in the revision 
of the Pharmacopceia is no longer aca- 
demic, but a live, practical issue. Your 
president in the convention held in Wash- 
ington May, 1910, advocated publicity, and 
his resolution prevailed. It was incor- 
porated in the general principles and is as 
fcllows:—- 


It is 


Association was 


recommended that the General Com 
mittee of Revision make public, for comment 
and criticism an abstract of new descriptions 
and standards and changes in descriptions and 
standards proposed, before final adoption. 

In furtherance of this general principle, 
the Committee of Revision voted to pub- 
lish in the pharmaceutical and medical 
journals the list of admissions and dele- 
tions. ‘This has been done, and the tenta- 
live list is now before the country. Of 
eourse, plenty of comments have been re- 
ceived by the chairman, but on the whole 
the great majority have expressed ap- 
proval of the scope of the Pharmacopeceia. 
A number of changes will have to be 
made. Some of the subjects which have 
been deleted will undoubtedly, after re- 
consideration, be restored, and some of 
those voted to be admitted will be 
dropped. Never before in the work of re- 
vision has there been so much time and 
consideration devoted to this important 
subject. A long, continued effort was 
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made on the part of a few physicians to 
increase greatly the deletions on the 
ground that a great number of the drugs 
und preparations were Obsolete or de- 
ficient in therapeutic usefulness. ‘lables 
of statistics were gathered from reports 
on the use of medicines in various parts 
1ited States and were placed at 
disposal of the General Commitcee. 
were intended to show the numbe! 
official drugs and prepura- 


the 
‘These 


lar locality. One hundred and nineteen 
thousand (119,000) prescriptions were rep- 
resented in Professor Hallberg’s report. 

All parts of the country were represent- 
ed, from Maine to California, and the 
members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, those who were practical re- 
tail druggists, were asked if they would 
not tabulate one thousand prescriptions 
from their files and note the medicines 
prescribed every day in their stores. 
‘hese were all classified according to the 
inedicine prescribed, ipecac, paregoric, 
etc., and from that data these tables were 
compiled, in order to show what the doc- 
ters are actually prescribing to-day in tlie 
country. That was rather an extensive 
work. Professor Hallberg had 119,0W0 of 
these tabulations—the work might nave 
been extended, but his failing health pre- 
yented him prosecuting the work jurther. 

it cannot be said that the results were 
conclusive in all cases, but nevertheless 
it furnished a guide in many cases. ‘lie 
Executive Committee, who have imme- 
diate charge of the work of revision, voted 
upon the report of the Sub-committee on 
Scope, and they are now actively at work 
deciding upon the tests, definiiions and 
descriptions of the articles. A vote will 
soon be taken on the deletions, and nat- 
urally there were a few inconsistencies 
vhich have been pointed out, and these 
will be reconciled. 

lt minay be interesting to you to hear 
about a few of the details in connection 
with this subject. One or two manufac- 
turers or agents have complained to the 
chairman that their product has been 
dropped and they wish to know the rea- 
sons. There is but one reason for dropping 
any preparation from the Pharmacopcia. 
and that is that in the opinion of the 
committee it had been superceded by a 
better preparation or physicians no longer 
use the preparation to such an extent 
to warrant its retention. 

A mistaken idea is prevalent among the 
laity. Some adhere to the idea that if a 
drug secures entrance to the Pharma- 
copcvia that it is given a seal of approval 
which clothes it with a garment of sanc- 
tity, and if a drug or preparation is not 
given approval there is attached to it a 
bar sinister. 

Synthetic remedies, if controlled by one 
firm or corporation, cannot be admitted 
under the following principles adopted by) 


|} the Convention on Scope of the Pharma- 


copreia:— 

We the Committee of Re 
vision be authorized to admit into the Phar 
macop@ia any medicinal substance of known 
origin, but no substance or combination of sub- 
stances shall be introduced if the composition 
or mode of manufacture thereof be kept ret 
or if it be controjlled by unlimited proprietary 
or patent rights and the list of substances 
should be carefully selected, with standards 
for identity and purity, as far as possible 

The experience of the last year shows 
that a great majority of manufacturers 
are either indifferent or they object to 
having their products made official. This 
is contrary to the prophecies of several 
writers, who expressed the belief that 
there would be wirepulling and great ef- 
torts by proprietors of controlled remedies 
to secure this recognition. It would seem 
to be common sense and good business to 
avoid making any efforts to place upon a 
manufacturer shackles which might prove 
burdensome. If a synthetic is introduced 
it must comply with the tests laid down 
in the Pharmacopoeia. If a manufacturer 
desired to improve his product or change 
its form or in any way cause a test al- 
ieady introduced to be misleading, he 
should ask to have the official tests 
amended, and if such should be done 
there might be a large stock of the old 
product on the market which would still 
we official because it corresponded with 
the tests laid down by the unamended de- 
scription. Physicians, on the other hand, 
would probably vote to have every article 
that they u®e placed under the legal re- 
strictions of official description so that 
they would always be certain of prescrib- 
ing a uniform product. On the whole, the 
majority of the manufacturers prefer t 
be let alone and have their product seek 
®uccess on its merits and the powerful 
influence of printer’s ink. 

The Food and Drugs Act has greatly in- 
creased the responsibilities of the Com- 
mittee of Revision, and hence it is more 
than necessary to thoroughly try out 
every test before it is printed in the book. 
The manufacturers of glycerin have held 
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' great 


last summer to 


conferences during the 
see if the official tests could not be made 
more definite and satisfactory. A report 
been presented which will go beiore 
Revision Committee and the tests 
tried out. in the chairman’s 
opinion this is as it should be. 

In other words, the Committee 
vision would be very glad if the 
facturers ot special articles would give 
intormation; for instance, we would par- 
ticularly like to hear from the makers 
of aicohol. We desire at this time all 
the information we can get on the sub- 
ject of glycerin. That is one reason why 
we had these glycerin hearings. Glycerin 
is used in fluidextracts and largely in ali 
pharmacopeeial products and it is a large 
industry, and therefore these. things 
which lay at the foundation of the mak- 
ing of the preparations of the Pharma- 
copogia, like alcohol and glycerin and 
things which enter into the various prep- 
arations, are the things which we desire 
to have information about. Sugar is an- 
other thing being carefully investigated. 
We found out a good many things about 
Sugar and the United States Government 
has, too. We should like information 
about whisky, what it is; we do not know 
what to do about it; most of us do not 
know anything about it anyhow, but we 
want information. (Laughter.) 

The fear that always lurks in the 
minds of suspicious persons that a manu- 
facturer cou.d hoodwink the committee 
by inducing them to insert a test which 
would make an exclusive market for his 
product and put his competitors out of 
business is not likely to be realized. As 
the tests are to be made public the man- 
ufacturer will naturally discover any Af- 
rican in any woodpile, and the committee 
would soon be apprised of the discovery. 

While it has taken a year for the Sub- 
committee on Scope to report upon the 
complete list of admissions and deletions, 
it must not be supposed that the otner 
members have been idle. <A selected list 
of articles which would receive the af- 
firmative votes of all the members of the 
sub-committe was sent to the Executive 
Committee at once. This report was ap- 
proved, the various articles were class- 
ified and the actual work of revision was 
begun on this selected list immediately. 

This Committee on Scope is composed 
of ten members, mostly all physicians, 
because we recognize that the physician 
should have the most to say with regard 
to what articles are to go into the Phar- 
macope@ia and what things to be dropped 
or deleted. 

When the work 
the committee I 


Nas 


the 


of Re- 
manu- 


as chairman of 
the mem- 


began, 
had to give 


| bers something to do right away; that is, 


1 had to start to work. I wanted to use 
every minute I could in getting the book 
out, In the previous revision the work 
of deciding upon the articles to be ad- 
mitted and those to be dropped was left 
until Dr tice got the whole thing to- 
gether and made a complete report. In 
that way valuable time was lost, because 
the other members had practically noth- 
ing to do, so we adopted this year a dif- 
ferent plan. We sent for the Sub-com- 
mittee on Scope and asked them to give 
us a list of things they were sure would 
be approved, like opium, morphine, 
quinine sulphate, nux vomica and the 
nux vomica preparations, and the result 
was very satisfactory, because I think 
we had one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty things settled at once. The rest of 
the time was taken on the debatable sub- 
jects, things there is some question 
about; some men wanted this thing or 
that thing put in or omitted and the rest 
of the time was occupied in fighting on 
the question of the admission of about 
seven hundred articles. 

One death has occurred in the Commit- 
tee of Revision, Prof. Hallberg passed 
away October 22, 1910. Then it was neces- 
sary to reorganize Sub-committee No, 13. 
We have also lost Dr, Wiley, president of 
the convention and chairman of Sub- 
committee No. 8 I do not wish to give 
the impression that Dr. Wiley is no 
longer with us or that he has passed 
away permanently. He and Dr. Kebler 
were ordered by Solicitor McCabe during 
the old regime to desist from all work on 
the Pharmacopeia during the working 
hours of the Bureau of Chemistry. There 
is good reason to believe that Dr. Wiley 
will resume his activities in the work, and 
President Taft has expressed himself as 
cpposed to the recemmendation of the At- 
torney-General to permit Dr. Wiley to re- 
sign, particularly since the doctor ex- 
pressed no haste in availing himself of the 
permission afforded. It was a practical 
application of the recall which our Presi- 
dent objected to in his message on the ad- 
mission of Arizona and New Mexico. In 
fact, it was a complete illustration of the 
initiative, referendum and recall; the in- 
itiantive represented by McCabe and Dun- 
lap, the referendum represented by the 
American public and the recall 
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the sound judg- 
OL Presideut 


Came as the result of 
ment and common sense 
Willlam H, ‘lait. 

While dittereaces of opinion exist in the 
Committee of Kevision, us they snouid, in 
order to reach a rignt Judgient anu Clic 
utmost treedum O© exXpression 18 per- 
mitted, it gives the Chairman much pleas- 
ure to State to you that the Work 1s be- 
mg actively pusned, Members are WOrkK- 
ing ellhuSiastically, co-operation is tne 
watchword and there is every reason lo 
believe that the book wil. be finished as 
rapidiy as possibie tor a work ot this 
character and responsibility. Of course 
the chairman is continualiy being ques- 
tioned as to the date of the appearance 
oft the next Pharmacopewia, it need hard- 
iy be said that if the Chairman only knew 
the date he would be pieased more than 
“any one else to take advantage of the 
recommendation for publicity. 

Gentlemen, the oppurtunity for effective 
co-operation on the part ot this Associa- 
tion is before you. The chairman prom- 
ises that comments or recommendations 
will be caretuliy considered and he begs 
to remind you that such if presented now 
will be vastly more useful than a thou- 
sand criticisms after the book is pub- 
lished. 

President 
you may have observed, 
ducea rror. Kemington, 1 did not use 
any adjectives ot praise. 1 knew that 
to those of us who Knew him tney were 
unnecessary, and to those who nad not 
the pleasure of hearing him _ before 
woulda iearn for themselves that no 
words i could nave used would have 
been aaequate to properly describe the 
work Wuien rror, sesnington is doing, 
and it would nave been a sort of anti- 
climax, - wlccad 

He is the man who is conducting, or 
has conducted, the revision of this im- 
portant book, and 1 want to be ailowed 
to emphasize wnat he said in regard 
to the importance at this time or the 
manutacturers and deaiers in drugs 
giving their suggestions and their heip- 
Lul auvice, becuuse it is a little discon- 
certing, to put it mildly, to have a 
manulacturer come up after the book 
1s issued and say it 1s physically 1im- 
possibie to comply with the standard 
provided, and to snow why. That hap- 
pened last time in dozens of cases. 
When asked wny they did not give 
their suggestions while the revision was 
going on, they had to admit that they 
were selfishly concerned with their own 
interests, Whereas if they nad had a 
litthe enlightened’ selfishness, they 
would have seen that full information 
was given to the committee. it will 
be in order to give a vote of thanks to 
Protessor Remington. 

jludgar D, 'Taylor:—1 move that a vote 
of thanks be given to Professor Rem- 
ington by a rising vote. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 

President Schieftelin:—We will now 
have the report of the Committee on 
Legislation, Mr, Charles A. West, of 
Boston, chairman. - 

Mr. Charles A. West.—The Commit- 
tee on Legislation finds it difficult to 
present a report and still not have it 
voluminous. There are so many sub- 
jects of interest to the Association that 
if they were all to be dealt with at 
great length it would almost necessi- 
tate a special meeting of this Associa- 
tion to receive this report. I will, 
therefore, make the presentation of 
the report as brief as possible. 

Mr, West then read the report. 


Report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
incorporated:—During the past year while 
the legislation affecting the wholesale and 
retail drug business has not been, per- 
haps, as varied as in previous years, yet 
the same old subjects have again been 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
for turther consideration and revision. 

In the last annual report of this com- 
mittee much space was given to a fuil 
report of the more prominent bills which 
at that time were still in the hands of 
the various committees of Congress, the 
final result of which was quite uncertain 
when offered for consideration in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. g 

Fortunately the last session of the sixty- 
first Congress was the short session, and 
consequently there was not sufficient time 
for a consideration and final vote. In the 
special session of the new Congress, how- 
ever, many of the old measures were 
again introduced, together with several 
new matters, and as each of these will be 
considered at the coming session it is 
evident that there is much work in pros- 
pect for this committee during the next 
few months. 

The legislation in the respective States 
during the past year has not been, per- 
haps, as drastic as in years previous, but 
more in the line of what may be called 
progressive, and in general will not be 
found to work any particular hardship. 
A synopsis of State legislation will be in- 
cluded, as customary, aS a matter of rec- 
ord at the close of this report. 

The great amount of work necessary to 
care for the legislation in the several 
States has been so well cared for by the 
fine organization of the National Pro- 
prietary Association under the direction 
ot its able counsel, Mr. George L. Doug- 
lass, that little in this connection has been 
left to the care of this committee, and 
this Association should not be unmindful 
of the great benefits derived therefrom. 

Any legislation affecting the interests of 
the proprietors incidentally affects the 
wholesale druggists, as their interests are 
to a certain extent mutual. 

UNIFORM LEGISLATION. 


Broadly speaking, there is no subject of 
greater interest or of greater importance 
before us to-day than the need for uni- 
form State legislation upon _ taxation, 
banking, insurance, pure food and drugs, 
reform. in legal. procedure, regulation of 
corporations. and the commercial bills of 
the Uniform State Law Commissioners. 

The National Civic Federation through 


Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
when 1 intro- 


the organization of ptate councils in 
twenty-seven pctates is constantiy extend- 
ing its influence. 

ane Purpese of the State councils 
urge Uulllivrin slate legisiation on tnose 
matters that are interstate; tO Work tor 
the co-oOrdinauon of stace with seueral 
iegislation Where conflict now exists, and 
tu ald in securing b’edera. tegisiation on 
unterstate mdtlers that are cunceaediy in 
the llterest of public Wellare. ‘tne more 
lmporltant subjects are those hereinbetore 
mentioned, 

‘bhe great importance of this movement 
to all vusiness men is cleariy recognized, 
When we cousiuer that every merchant 
doing business is subject to forcy-eignt 
masters eaci with a mind quite uiltferent 
from that of the others. ‘the ciasn of the 
States upoh tne question of reguiating 
the sale of pure food and drugs, and the 
new question of the reguiating O£ tne sale 
ot insecticiaes, come home to us particu- 
larly with much torce, and give emphasis 
to the seriousness of Our present cnaotic 
legislative situation. A committee has 
been appointed by the National Civic Fed- 
eration to outline a policy and mode of 
procedure louvking to uniltormity in State 
legisiation, anu us this committee is com- 
pused of able men much benefit Is ex- 
pected from the results of their labor. 

NARCULIC LEGISLATION. 
important bilis in the sixty-first 
Congress uesignated as H. K. Zozdu, zaz4l 
and Zd/4Z, the purpose of which is, respec- 
lively, a bilt lo regulate the manutlacture 
ol smoking vopluin within the United 
States, au will imposing a tax upon and 
reguiating the production, manufaciure 
and distribution of certain havit-lurming 
drugs, and a bill to prohibit the importa- 
uion and use of opium for other than 
medicina: purposes. Each and all of these 
bills failed of enactment, but as the same 
subjects have again been brought to the 
attention of the present Congress it may 
be well to record briefly the history o1 
ine prugress of this legislation during the 
past year, 

The Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House ot Representatives gave two 
hearings on the above bills December li, 
19l0, and January 11, 1911. These heariags 
were well attended by your president, Dr. 
Schieffelin; the chairman of this coinmii- 
tee, und by representatives of this Assv- 
ciation, and kindred bodies. 

As was to be expected, the nature of 
the evidence submitted was quite con- 
fiicting. lt will always be tound a diffi- 
cult matter to convince the theoretical 
enthusiast of the impossibiity, to say 
nothing of the impracticability, of the ad- 
ministration of his impractical ideas. 
This was never better illustrated than by 
the requirement of section 8 of bill No. 
25241, which provides that every person 
cffering tor sale any opium, cocaine, 
chloral, cannabis, their salts or deriva- 
tives or preparations should keep such 
books, render such returns and give such 
bonds as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may from time to time prescribe. 
Could any power more indiscreet be given 
to the control of one officer? The fuil 
effect and scope of such power can hardiy 
be estimated, yet it was seriousiy in- 
tended that such power should be made 
legal. The opposition to the proposed 
legislation was so forcible that it is to be 
hoped at least that when bills of similar 
import are introduced at the present ses- 
sion that much, if not all, of the objec- 
tionable matter will be eliminated, as 
without doubt the end which it is desired 
to obtain can be reached without entail- 
ing unnecessary hardship on the entire 
trade. The wholesale trade as a unit are 
heartily in favor of any reasonable legis- 
lation which will curtail the use and the 
abuse of all habit-forming drugs, but they 
cannot sit idly by and permit the enact- 
ment of legislation which will entail un- 
necessary and useless burdens not of ma- 
terial service, without a word of protest. 

The International Opium Conference 
which was to have been held at The 
Hague in May last has been postponed tu 
a later date, and it is to be hoped that 
the present Congress will not enact any 
so-called opium legislation until after the 
coming conference. It is also greatly to 
be desired that State legislation shall be 
passed in conformity to the Federal law, 
else the greatest confusion will prevail, 
and wholesale dealers having trade in 
contiguous States will never be certain of 
their premises. 

At the special session of the sixty-sec- 
ond Congress a bill was introduced by 
Senator Cullum, S. 10, imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the production, man- 
ufacture and distribution of the same 
drugs mentioned in bills introduced in the 
last Congress. This bill provides for a 
tax upon all of the drugs as mentioned, 
to wit. opium, morphia, coca leaves, co- 
eaine, alpha and beta eucaine, chloral, 
cannabis, their salts, derivatives or prep- 
arations, an internal revenue tax of 1 
cent per ounce or fraction of an ounce, 
fluid or solid, and said tax shall be paid 
by affixing to each package an engraved 
stamp. The corresponding bill in the last 
Congress provided for a tax of 5 cents per 
pound, whereas it will be observed that 
this bill provides for a tax of 16 cents per 
pound, 

This bill also contains the objectionable 
clause hereinbefore referred to, giving the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue the 
power to compel every person importing, 
exporting, manufacturing, compounding 
or offering for sale such drugs, their salts, 
derivatives or preparations to keep such 
books, render such returns and give such 
bonds as may be prescribed. The full ef 
fect of such legislation can hardly be es- 
timated. The objections to this claus« 
were set forth in detail at the hearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee, 
and it was hoped that in the present Con- 
gress this feature would not be again 
brought forward, but unfortunately the 
contrary has proved to be a fact. This 
ecmmittee should make every possible ef- 
fort to promote the enactment of legisla- 
tion not inimical to the interests of the 
wholesale as well as the retail drug trade, 
and pharmaceutical and chemical manu- 
facturers. 

It may not be unwise for this Associa- 
tion at its present meeting to adopt a 
resolution setting forth its disapproval of 
such legislation and strenuously objecting 
to an internal revenue tax on above-men- 
tioned drugs, firmly believing that the end 
which it is desired to attain may be 
reached by other methods which will not 
be impractical and yet accomplish all that 
may seem necessary. 


is to 


The 


There has been introduced in the House 
ot Representatives by Mr. Mann a bill 
H. R. 8658, to regulate the transportation 
of habit-torming drugs, and requires that 
a compiete iist of ail shipments and re- 
ceipts of such articles shall be kept, which 
list shall turnish an accurate description 
ot the articie received or sent in inter- 
state or loreign commerce, together with 
the quantity thereof, and the name and 
uddress of the person from whom re- 
ceived or to whom sent, and which list 
shali be kept in such manner and form 
as shall be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Here we have an exampie 
of further power placed in the hands of 
a single officer from whose decision there 
can be no appeal. As this bill applies to 
shipments to other than regularly quali- 
fied physicians, legitimate manufacturers 
or jobbers and retail dealers in drugs, 
hospitais, etc., no great objection can be 
made, but it is thought best to bring tae 
matter to your attention at this time, as 
there is a possibility of the enactment of 
this bill in some form. Under this law a 
record would have to be kept of every 
sale of any article or prepuration con- 
taining the minutest quantity of any of 
the drugs mentioned, if sold to a con- 
sumer or any person other than those 
mentioned. The matter is of great im- 
portance to jobbing druggists who do a 
retail business also, as is the case in 
some of the interior points. 

From the toregoing it will be seen at a 
glance what may be expected, and while 
there is no doubt but what the bills of- 
fered may be amended to a considerable 
degree, yet it must not be overlooked 
that a determined effort is being and wiil 
be made to control in some manner the 
sale of habit-forming drugs, and it be- 
hooves us to extend such aid and advice 
as will tend to accomplish all that is de- 
sired, and at the same time avoid the en- 
actment of such requirements that will 
not only hamper unnecessarily the entire 
trade without in any degree aiding the 
cure of an evil which we all recognize. 

It may be thought best that as the 
whole subject of iegislation affecting the 
sale and distribution of certain habit- 
forming drugs is of so great importance 
that a special committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider the matter and pre- 
pare a substitute bill which shall repre- 
sent the wishes of the trade and at the 
same time attain the end sought for. 

While the chairman of this committee, 
whoever he may be, will not shrink from 
the responsibility of looking after legis- 
lation on this subject, still it is not hardly 
fair or advisable to put so much responsi- 
bility on one person. 

It is true that the committee is a large 
and representative one, yet it is so wideiy 
located as to be practically impossible to 
arrange for a conference of the whole 
committee at any time other than that of 
the annual convention, and at that time 
no serious attention can be given to any 
subject in detail. Your committee there- 
fore recommend that the whole subject of 
so-called narcotic legislation be referred 
to a special committee of three to be ap- 
pointed by the president. 

The Mann bill, discussed in the last re- 
port of your committee, is again before 
the House and will require attention. 
There seems to be an insistent demand 
for some national legislation that will 
prevent dishonest druggists and others, 
few in number though they be, from ob- 
taining supplies of cocaine in such a way 
as to evade the provisions requiring the 
wholesalers of their States to keep a rec- 
ord of sales to them. 

The fundamental idea of the Mann and 
Foster bill is that a wholesaler, manufac- 
turer or other dealer shipping a narcotic 
to a dealer in another State shall keep a 
detailed record of the sale, style of pack- 
age, date, etc.—something that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the large wholesaler 
and manufacturer to do. The promoters 
of the measure further require that these 
records shal! be open to the inspection of 
any Federal or State officer; but this fea- 
ture of the proposition 1s altogether im- 
practical since such an inspection serves 
no purpose. Of course, the inspecting of- 
ticer learns of particular shipments of co- 
caine to particular druggists in other 
States: but such information is of no 
value as evidence in any prosecution. 
The State Jaws do not require the drug- 
gist to account for all the cocaine he 
buys. Under such laws the prosecution 
must prove a sale, and evidence of what 
the accused purchased is not evidence 
that he made a sale contrary to law; nor 
will any case otherwise provable fail be- 
cause purchase by the druggist cannot be 
proved 

It seems to your committee that the 
course for this Association to pursue is 
to submit some compromise measure that 
will be quite as likely to accomplish the 
purpose of these drastic bills, and at the 
same time not make it dangerous for a 
reputable citizen to engage in the business 
of manufacturing and wholesaling drugs. 
The question arises, Is not one who is 
disposed to buy from a dealer in another 
State for the purpose of evading the laws 
of his own State the one for the legis- 
lator to reach? The manufacturer and 
wholesaler shipping hundreds of orders 
every day has no possible opportunity of 
knowing who are and who are not buying 
for lawful purposes: but the dealer can- 
not import a drug into his State for the 
purpose of evading the State law inno- 
cently: therefore might it not be wise to 
submit as meeting the evil claimed to 
exist a measure which shall reach the 
dealer importing for unlawful purposes? 
A Federal act might be passed first for- 
bidding anyone not a manufacturer, a 
wholesaler, a retailer and perhaps a phy- 
sician, dentist or veterinarian from im- 
porting the proscribed drug into his State 
from any other State; and the same law 
might require the manufacturer, dealer, 
etc., lawfully importing from other States 
to transmit to the collector of internal 
revenue for his district a copy of his 
order which such collector might keep 
filed for the information of the local au- 
thorities. This would impose little, if any, 
hardship upon thosé introducing into the 
State from other States since such orders 
are infrequent; while this simple procead- 
ing would accomplish every purpose that 
either the Mann bill or the Foster bill is 
irtended to effect. 

When it is remembered that the Na- 
tidnal Association of Retail Druggists was 
represented by the chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee to be enthusiastically in 
favor of the Foster bill at the hearings 


had by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the sixty-first Congress, the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the president’s ad- 
dress, delivered at the recent meeting of 
the N. A. R. D., will be interesting:— 

“It is astounding the little interest taken 
by the retail drug trade in the Foster or Cul- 
lom bill, introduced into Congress sometime 
agu, which provides for the reguiation of the 
sale of habit-forming drugs. The little in- 
terest that was manifested was by the re- 
tailers of Greater New York, who appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee in op- 
position to this measure as a whole. Repre- 
sentatives of the N. A. R. D. also appeared 
at this hearing, and their position and views 
clearly indicated that they were not sufficiently 
alive to the importance and far-reaching in- 
fluence this bill would have upon the retail 
drug trade. 

“The immense task laid upon the shoulders 
of the retail druggist by this bill is obvious. 
To stamp and record the sale of each of the 
thousands of articles affected by this bill is 
beyond the physical power of any ordinary 
druggist. Then, too, the expense to him for 
license and bond and necessary clerk hire 
would be enormous. Prescriptions would have 
to be suitably recorded, and in fact physicians 
could not dispense unless they were regularly 
licensed under the act, although hospitals and 
scientific institutions were exempted. I be- 
lieve we would make a serious mistake to en- 
courage or endorse a bill of this descrip- 


tion,’’ 
PARCELS POST. 

The demand for a parcels post from the 
rural districts backed by the influence of 
the large so-calied department stores has 
be come so great that without doubt some 
legislation will soon be enacted, but it is 
expected that the extent of the delivery 
will at first be somewhat limited, to he 
increased later on. At the recent session 
several bills were introduced which will 
come up for enactment at the next ses- 
sion. It is the general impression in 
Washington that some kind of parcels 
post legislation will be passed by Con- 
gress next winter. 

President Taft already has committed 
himself to the parcels post idea, and it is 
expected that he will treat it again in his 
annual message to Congress in December. 
Conservative members of Congress, while 
admitting that the people are more in- 
sistent every year for parcels post legisla- 
tion, hesitate to bring forward a compre- 
hensive scheme at this time because of 
lack of actual knowledge as to what the 
cost will be. It has been suggested to the 
President that he might recommend the 
appointment of one or more commissi.on- 
ers to go abroad and study the European 
parcels post systems. It is argued that 
the apparent costs of European systems 
can hardly be accepted as a guide for the 
United States becunse of the factors of 
government ownership, subsidy, etce., all 
so involved abrcad as to make an esti- 
mate of actual operating cost for the 
\'nited States very difficult. Whether or 
not the President will follow this sug- 
gestion remains to be seen. The Demo- 
crats, who are in control of the House, 
would be unlikely to favor the expeadi- 
ture of any more money on commissions, 
and are impatient to put through a law 
which they believe the people want. 

Ordinarily the Senate could be depended 
upon to think over a problem like this be- 
fore approving a parcels post measure. 
The Senate therefore may hold up the 
House bill. But the Senate has broken 
into factions and whether it would unite 
on A parcels post measure cannot be fore- 
told. The Senate Committee on Postoftice 
and Post Roads will give hearings on the 
parcels post question before the reassem- 
bling of Congress. 

The Corresponding Committee of the 
House gave extended hearings on the sub- 
ject in June which have been reported in 
a voluminous pamphlet. Those who ex- 
pect to derive a great benefit from par- 
cels post were represented largely and 
coutributed by far the greatest amount of 
testimony ana but little contrary evidence 
comparatively was presented to the com- 
mittee. The principal stumbling block to 
the whole measure is the great doubt as 
to what the deficiency will be, and it is 
acmitted that there will be a great de- 
ficiency estimated by the Postoffice De- 
partment to be as high as fifteen millions 
of dollars annually. Should a plan be 
adopted, it will, without a doubt, be 
¢tarted in a small way, as with the rural 
free delivery, but the fear is expressed 
by some of the conservative members of 
Congress that this will prove to be an en- 
tering wedge and gradually it will be so 
far extended as to become a great burden. 

This committee was not represented at 
the hearing, but a formal statement was 
submitted setting forth the fact that this 
Association was not in favor at this time 
of parcels post legislation. A large num- 
ber of resolutions were presented to the 
committee which had been adopted by 
various commercial organizations, and we 
have to suggest the following resolution 
for consideration at this meeting, believ- 
ing as we do that any parcels post meas- 
ure, if adopted, will work to the great 
detriment of the retail dealer in the small 
towns :— 

Resolved, That this Association is opposed 
to the enactment of any parcels-post legisla- 
tion, either local, or general, firmly believing, 
as we do, that the effect of such laws would 
be to divert the business of the country mer- 
chant and tradesmen in small cities and towns 
to the large retail department and catalogue 
houses in the large cities, to the great detri- 
ment of community life throughout our entire 
country. 

PURE INSECTICIDES LAW. 


In consequence of a failure on the part 
of Cengress to provide funds for the en- 
forcement of this act but little progress 
has been made in this direction during the 
past year, but henceforth the officers in 
charge of the law will be more active. 
Regulations for the enforcement of the 
act have already been issued and the first 
decision on the subject of insect powder 
Fas been issued known as decision No. 1, 
which definitely determines what insect 
powder is, and requires that if insect pow- 
der is sold containing any substance other 
than pyrethrum flowers the quanity of 
such substance or stems shall be so stated 
on the label. A copy of this regulation 
has been sent to each member by the 
secretary. 

The importance of uniform legislation is 
here again brought strongly to our at- 
tention, and unless there shall be uniform 
legislation pertaining to insecticides we 
shall have not only the Federal law, but 
forty-eight different laws all on the same 
subject.* 

The State of Maine has recently en- 
acted a very stringent law, and provides 
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that every insecticide shall be registered 
and pay an annual fee of ten dollars. 
When it is easily comprehended how large 
a tield is covered by the name “‘insecti- 
cide,’ it can readily be seen what trouble 
may be caused in consequence to both the 
wholesale and retail trade. The agents of 
the Agriculturai Department of this State 
have already called on many of the re- 
tail druggists and notified them that such 
articles must be registered in accordance 
with the law. Many of the wholesaie 
druggists having customers in Maine have 
received a large number of letters from 
their customers inquiring if such articles 
are bought from them will hereafter 


as ; 
t label showing the payment of the 


bear ; 
tax. 

The State of California is much 
modest and demands the payment 
one do.lar and registration. 

At the next session of other State Leg- 
islatures the matter will receive considera- 
tion, and to what extent the proprietor or 
jobber must be made to suffer cannot be 
toretold. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that prompt attention should 
be given to any bills relative to insecti- 
cides at the time of introduction, and we 
strongiy urge our members to keep in 
close touch with their respective Legisla- 
tures while in session, and promptly com- 
municate with the chairman of this com- 
mittee, or its local member, when neces- 
sary. The chairman of your Committee 
on Legislation endeavors to keep posted 
on affairs at Washington, but cannot ob- 
viously know what is going on jn each in- 
dividual State and at the same time have 
any time left for his own business. 

NET WEIGHT LEGISLATION. 

During the last session of the recent 
Congress several so-called net weight bills 
were introduced, but failed of passage. 
The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce reported the so-called 
Mann Net Weight bill with a modifica- 
tion, making it read as follows:— 

“That Section 8 of an act entitled ‘An act 
for preventing the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medi 
cineg and liquors, and for regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 13, 1906, be and the same is 
amended by striking out the words ‘Third-of 
weight or measure, they are not plainly and 
correctly stated on the outside of the pack- 
age,’ and inserting in lieu thereof the foilow- 
ing: ‘Third-If in package form, the quan- 
tity of the contents be not plainly and con- 
spicuously marked on the outside of the pack- 
age in terms of weight, measure or nu- 
merical count: Provided, however, that rea- 
sonable variations shall be permitted and that 
tolerances shall be established by rules and 
regulations made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act.’ 

“Sec, 2. That this act shall take effect 
be in force from end after its passage: Pro- 
vided, however, that no penalty or fine, im- 
prisonment or confiscation shall be enforced 
for any violation of its provisions as to do- 
mestic products prepared or foreign products 
imported prior to eighteen months after its 
passage.’’ 


The changes in the Food and Drugs Act 
which are thus produced will simply make 
it mandatory to mark the weight or con- 
tents on the exterior of the package in 
the case of package goods unless there is 
some reason for allowing variation to a 
reasonable extent. This will apply to 
foods of a large number of classes and 
will apparently have an application to 
scme classes of drug products as well. 
This action comes at the end of a series 
ing hearings before the committee, ia 
of which considerable differ- 
ence of opinion was developed. It was 
the view of some that the name of the 
person putting up the package should be 
marked on the outside in order that there 
could be no question as to where goods in 
a given package originated, 

This bill failed of enactment owing to 
the pressure of other business, but a sim- 
ilar bill has been introduced known as H. 
R. 4667, which is still in the hands of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. A _ hearing on similar bills 
was given in January, at which much op- 
position developed. The present bill will 
receive prompt attention early in the com- 
ing session, and it is expected that it will 
be favorably received in the House of 
is as to what extent the terms reasonable 
and tolerance will be defined. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 8 OF 
FOOD ANT DRUGS ACT OF JUNE 
1906. 


will be quite necessary to give some 
attention to the bills that have been and 
will be introduced for the purpose of 
correcting the effect of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Johnson case. Of 
the bills so far introduced for this purpose 
H. R. 12017, by Mr. Richardson, and re- 
ferred to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, is most radical. Sec- 
tion 8, as amended by this bill, would 
read:— 


more 
of but 
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‘“‘misbranded’’ as used herein 
shall apply to all drugs or articles of food or 
articles which enter into the composition of 
food, the package or label of which shall bear 
any statement, design or device regarding 
such article, or the ingredients or substances 
contained therein which shall be false or mis- 
leading in any particular, or if the com- 
pounder or vendor thereof is not authorized 
under the law of the State or community 
where the article is compounded or sold, and 
also where it is offered for sale to practice 
medicine and pharmacy; or if it bears a label 
or be mentioned in advertisements, posters, 
elreulars, or otherwise containing description 
of symptoms of diseases, to be read or in 
tended to be read by the laity. thus producing 
or intending to produce a false suspicion 
the existence of these diseases in their own 
bodies; or if it be a drug offered for sale to 
the laity, directly or indirectly, which con- 
tains any habit-forming or deleterious ingre- 
dients, to wit, acetanilide antipyrine, acet- 
phenetidine, anesthesin, alcohol, aspirin, alpha 
and beta eucaine, arsenic, barium salts, car- 
bolic acid, caustic hydrates. chloroform, chloral, 
cocaine, creosote, cantharides, croton oil. caf- 
fein, cannabis, heroin, holocaine, hvdrocyani 
acid, lead salts, morphine, methyl! alcohol, 
mercury salts, novocaine, nux vomica, ortho- 
form, phenacetin, the phosphides, theobromin, 
theophyllin, trional, stovain, strychnine, ver 
nol, yellow phosphorus, cotton root, ergot, 
pennyroyal, rue, savin, tansy, the polsonous 
alkaloids, and all heart depressants or excit- 
ants, or any compound or preparation or de- 
rivative of any of the foregoing, and to any 
food or drug products which are falsely 
branded as to the State, Territory or country 
in which it is manufactured or produced. All 
these articles or preparations or derivatives 
shall bear a labe! containing not only the 
name by which they are known, but also 
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second, if the 
originally put up 
in whole or in part, 
have been placed in 
package fail to bear a statement 
of the quantity or proportion of 
morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, 
beta eucaine, chloroform, cannabis indica, 
chloral hydrate, or acetanilide, or any dea- 
rivative or preparation of any such substance 
contained therein; if any false or misleading 
statements are made concerning its physiv- 
logical, therapeutic or nutritive quality, either 
on the labels or in the advertisements, post- 
ers, or circulars of any kind connected with 
it. which deceive or tend to deceive and 
which threaten health and life by creating a 
false expectation of cure, or any false or 
worthless statement, which shall deceive or 
tend tu deceive the purchaser in regard tv 
the curative properties of the article, 
THE VARIATION CLAUSE IN THE 

DRUG LAWS. 

The reports to the iast convention of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, 
Falls September 11 to bb, 
and especially the president’s address and 
the report of the Executive Committee, 
indicate a strong desire on the part of 
that Association for sane and sound drug 
legislation that will at once protect the 
public and conserve the interests of man- 
uftac.urers and wholesalers, as well as 
those of the retail trade. Co-operation and 
conferences are suggested, 

In one particu.ar, however, 
ciation has struck a discordant 
seeks to eliminate what is known as the 
variation clause from section 7 of the 
Federal act. In this your committee 
think the N. A. R. D. has been misguided. 
The necessity of the variation clause has 
been proven by history. Moreover, there 
are many good lawyers who believe that 
it saves the act, or at least the section in 
which it is incorporated. Many years ago 
the laws of some progressive States pro- 
vided thut a drug should be deemed to be 
adulterated, among other things, if, when 
sold under o1 by a name recognized in the 
United States Pharmacopeia, it differed 
from the standard of strength, quality cr 
purity as determined by the test laid 
down in the United States Pharmacopeeia, 

At that time, as now, the drugs men- 
tioned in the Pharmacopceia for which 
there were laid down tests of strength, 
quality or purity were comparatively few, 
and no one ever conceived the idea of ap- 
plying the iaw to the larger number of 
official preparations for which the Phar- 
macopmia prescribed no test of strength, 
quality or purity. In 18%, however, two 
druggists in New Jersey were fined for 
selling tincture nux vomica that did not 
contain the proper amount of inert ex- 
tractive required by the test of the Phar- 
macopeia as then existing, but which test 
had been discarded by progressive manu- 
facturers and even by the United States 
Government, and the tincture which con- 
formed to the test made official in the 
United States Pharmacopcia within a 
year or two afterward. The injustice of 
these convictions aroused some of the 
most prominent chemists and pharmacists 
of the country .and elicited protests in 
the newspapers. To prevent such injus- 
tice and at the same time save the provi- 
sion for the good that it might do, the 
Variation clause was drafted and finally 
incorporated in the Federal law, as well 
as in the laws of a great majority of the 
States. 

In recent years since the enforcement of 
the pure drug laws by bureaus having 
strange ideas respecting the construction 
of statutes and sometimes disposed to 
overstep the boundary which lies between 
administrative, legislative and judiciai 
functions, they have so interpreted the 
provision as to embrace everything men- 
tioned in the Pharmacope@ia and the Na- 
tional Formulary, whether these works 
lay down a test or not. It is even claimed 
that the formula given is itself the test 
and cannot be varied from in the least 
respect. These constructions signify the 
injustice that would follow the operation 
of the law without the variation clause. 

The effect of the provision without the 
variation clause is that of saying to a 
manufacturer:—‘You shall not sell a drug 
recognized by the Pharmacopeia unless 
it conforms to the pharmacopeceial stand- 
ard of strength, whatever may be the de- 
mand for another strength and whatever 
pains you may take to inform the public 
of the real strength.’’ For example, pill 
opium isa U. S, P. drug. Its standard of 
strength is one grain of opium to the pill; 
but will the courts and will public senti- 
ment sustain a hard and fast law that 
makes it a crime to market a pill opium 
containing one-half grain to meet the de- 
mand of physicians who do not wish to 
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| prescribe one-grain pills? Yet that is the 


legal effect of the provision 
variation clause. 

The argument against the variation 
clause is that the public knows nothing of 
pharmacopeial standards and is, there- 
fore, apt to purchase non-official drugs: 


without the 


| but, as one jurist has put it, legislation is 


not made for fools and idiots. An intelli- 
d layman purchasing a drug wpon 
which the actual strength is plainly stated 


|} knows what he is getting, or at least is 


put upon inquiry, while the profession and 
tradesmen cannot plead ignorance. 

The matter as it relates to the National 
Formulary is much more serious than it 
is as it respects the United States Phar- 
macopeia. The formulae in the National 
Formulary are admittedly based upon 
drug compounds long before introduced by 
the manufacturers, in which these man- 
ufacturers have certain industrial and 
equitable rights that the courts are likely 
One manufacturer has com- 
list of over 150 drug products 
by definite formulae for 
years before their names were ap- 
propriated by the compilers of the Na- 
Formulary. The question then re- 
itself into this. Will the courts 
such manufacturers as crimi- 
continuing to supplv such drug 
vreducts without changing the formulae 
to conform to the work which has avpro- 
vriated their title? It is scarcely believed 
to he possible: and the variation clause 
which your committee thinks should he 
retained in those laws now having it, and 
embodied in those laws not now having it 
dovhtless saves the whole section. ; 

Your committee is of the oninion that on 
general principles there should he no new 
national drug legislation until there have 
heen further judicial interpretations of 
the present law to determine where we 
stand. 
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ON PROPRIETARY 

CINES. 

A bill has been introduced into Congress 
known as H, R. 88387, by Representative 
Sherley, providing lor a stamp tax tor 
and upon every packet, box, pot or phial 
or other inclusure containing any pills, 
powders, tinctures, troches or lozenges, 
syrups, cordials, bitters, anodynes, tonics, 
plasters, liniments, Saives, ointments, 
pastes, drops, waters (except natural 
spring water and carbonated natural 
spring waters), essences, spirits, oils and 
ail medicinal preparations or composi- 
tions Whaisoever, made and sold, or re- 
moved for sale, by any person or persons 
whatsoever, wherein any claim is made of 
exclusive right or title, etc., ete. 

Kach package retailing for five cents 
shall be stamped one-eighth of a cent, 
each package retailing at ten cents two- 
eighths of a cent, and so on to articies of 
« higher price five-eighths of a cent for 
every twenty-five cents. Perfumery, cos- 
metics and similar articles are also in- 
cluded. This bill has received much at- 
tention from the trade as a whole. There 
are indications that the Committee on 
Ways and Means having it under con- 
sideration fully appreciate the odium of a 
stamp tax in times of peace. Mr. Under- 
wood, the chairman of the committee, ex- 
presses the hope and belief that the in- 
creased revenues from changes in the 
tariff will make such a measure as the 
stamp tax entirely unnecessary. 

SHALL MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 
GUARANTEE AGAINST STATE LAWS? 
Under the laws of a few of the States 

the Federal guaranty is sufficient; in a 
few other States the guaranty must be 
against the State law in specific terms, 
but may be given by anyone residing in 
the United States from whom the dealer 
obtains the package. In the others and 
the majority of the States the guarantor 
must be a resident of the State to effect 
protection. 

Manufacturers have not made the prac- 
tice of affording guarantees against State 
laws, and so far as your committee is 
aware this practice is not general with 
jobbers. 

To guarantee that a drug product will 
conform to the laws of forty-eight States, 
bearing in mind the variability of those 
laws, seems altogether impossible. So 
long as the dealer is correctly apprised ot 
the contents of the package by the state- 
ment upon the label he is in position to 
know whether it is lawful for him to sell 
that particular package in his State or 
not; therefore it is unjust to undertake to 
protect him from a conscious violation of 
the law. This principle is recognized by 
the guaranty provision of the State of 
Kansas which especially provides that 
the dealer shall not be protected by any 
guaranty if he ‘“‘knew or ought to have 
known that such drugs * * * were adul- 
terated or misbranded.”’ 

Manufacturers and wholesalers in those 
States where the guaranty of a non-resi- 
dent is not recognized have a peculiar ad- 
vantage over manufacturers and whole- 
salers in other States in being able to ex- 
tend a guaranty to a dealer; but it is 
worthy of note that as yet no such manu- 
facturer or dealer has taken this advan- 
tage. It may be suggested that they have 
not done so because of fear of reprisais. 
It is worthy of note that in the State 
which is the home of several of the larg- 
est manufacturers the guaranty law, 
through the efforts of the legal represent- 
ative of these manufacturers, is liberal 
enough to make the Federal guaranty 
protective. It can be imagined that if 
these manufacturers and jobbers should 
find their operations in other States em- 
barrassed because the laws of those 
States were not equally liberal they woul: 
see to it that the next session of the Leg- 
islature made the guaranty provision as 
exclusive as possible. 

The matter of giving guarantees against 
State laws is absolutely optional with the 
purveyor. It is not, as many retail deal- 
ors suppose, an offense to market a non- 
guaranteed product, and the protection 
the guaranty affords is exceedingly lim- 
ited. It is simply protection against 
prosecution under the Food and Drugs 
Act. If a druggist should be led to dis- 
pense a poison for an innoxious drug by 
the mislabeling of the wholesaler or the 
manufacturer he would not be protected 
in an action of damages by the guaranty 
clause. If, however, he has purchased a 
drug from aé responsible wholesaler or 
manufacturer he has a protection existing 
long before pure drug legislation was 
ever thought of. 

Not only this, but if the druggist should 
be fined under the Pure Drug law for 
having sold an adulterated or misbranded 
product, which sale he was led to make 
by the label of the manufacturer, he un- 
questionably has an action against such 
manufacturer for damages independent of 
the guaranty provision of the statute. 

The retail druggist’s greatest security 
therefore lies in patronizing responsible 
jobbers, and jobbers in turn are best se- 
cured by patronizing well-known and re- 
sponsible manufacturers. If the retailer 
or the jobber, or both, suffer through the 
fault of the manufacturer the manufac- 
turer must and will pay the bill; but, of 
course, manufacturers cannot be expected 
to answer for the fault of either the 
dealer or the jobber. 

Therefore those who refuse to guarantee 
drugs against the operation of State laws 
cannot be justly charged with shirking re- 
sponsibility since they are now. as they 
have been for decades, operating under a 
far greater responsibility than the guar- 
anty provision of the pure drug laws im- 
posed on them. It is merely a practical 
auestion the correction of which lies in 
making the drug laws of the_ several 
States uniform with the Federal law, and 
then providing that the dealer shall be 
protected from prosecution by a guaranty 
under the Federal law and the offense 
directed to the attention of the Federal 
authorities that they may handle the 
manufacturing culprit as the situation 
permits. 
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BANKRUPTCY ACT. 

At the coming session of Congress an 
attempt will be made to reneal the Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act, and your commit- 
recommends that a_ resolution be 
passed urging each member to exert everv 
endeavor to secure the defeat of the bill 
to repens! the act introduced hv Renresent- 
ative Clayton and now pending in Con- 
gress. 

This Association has always been inter- 


tee 


ested in thse law, believing it to be an ab- 
solute necessity to have a unilorm law 
throughout the country rather tnan to 
have torty-elght different State laws and 
State courts in charge. 

‘the National Association of Credit Men 
have done much to improve the iaw and 
its practice. One of the amenameuts 
which they effected last year was tne 
regulation of receivers’ and trustees* com- 
pensauon, by which the expense of tne 
administration of insolvent estates has 
been materialiy reduced, so much so that 
a loud outcry has come from the ranks of 
that certain class of attorneys who used 
to reap enormous profits out of receiver- 
ships in the State courts before the bank- 
ruptey law was passed, and latteriy have 
tried to reap the same profits in the Fed- 
eral courts. But the commissions of re- 
ceivers and trustees are fixed by the 
amendment at such low rates that the 
tees of the officers of the court under 
bankruptcy administration to-day are less 
than under any system of insolvency ad- 
ministration that has ever been estab- 
lished, whether State or national; in ad- 
dition to which the publicity effected by 
the requirement of notices to be sent by 
mail to all creditors of applications for 
a.lowance of fees has done further to 
prevent, in the bankruptcy courts, those 
extravagant allowances customary in 
State courts, where no one but the attor- 
ney or receiver concerned knows what is 
going on, creditors being kept wholly in 
the dark. 

The effect of these amendments is just 
Leginning to be felt. Judges and referees 
are being obliged by the imperative pro- 
hibition of the amended act to cut down 
allowances made to the officers of the 
court and attorneys. 

There have always been certain classes 
of people whose various self-interests 
have caused them to oppose the bank- 
ruptcy law; for instance, those who profit 
through holding unrecorded mortgages 
and conditional sales, which formerly ied 
to the deceiving of merchants and manu- 
facturers into the giving of credit in re- 
liance upon the false appearance of own- 
ership of the property and of its freedom 
trom encumbrances. Nowadays these 
people are being forced to put their chat- 
tel mortgages and conditional sales con- 
tracts on record, as the law tried to do 
formerly. Naturally they are against the 
bankruptcy law and want it repealed, and 
will work to that end. 

The American Bar Association at its an- 
nual convention, after a year’s careful 
examination by a committee appointed for 
the purpose, passed resolutions in favor of 
the bankruptcy law and of its retention 
on the statute books. 

So the credit men are preparing them- 
selves for a conflict in Congress this win- 
ter for the retention of the bankruptcy 
law upon the statute books and are rally- 
ing to its support the different strong or- 
ganizations that now have come out un- 
qualifiedly in approval of the law. 

AMENDING THE SHERMAN LAW. 

There seems to be some prospect of the 
radicals in Congress amending the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law. Apparently the 
Democrats and the insurgent Republicans 
are not far apart on proposed amend- 
ments to this law. The Senate will prob- 
ably take the lead on this subject. The 
Interstate Commerce Committee of that 
body will meet in November to consider 
proposed amendatory legislation. This 
committee will have before it bills intro- 
duced by Senator Clapp, of Minnesota; 
Senator Newlands, of Nevada, and Sen- 
ator La Follette, of Wisconsin. So far 
the conservative Republicans have not 
submitted anything to the committee for 
its consideration. 

In a recent speech President Taft op- 
posed any amendment, but as the subject 
will be treated in his annual message any 
action will depend upon his wishes, al- 
though the so-called radicals in the Sen- 
ate claim to have the votes to put through 
such an amendment to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law as they want. 

STATE LEGISLATION ENACTED. 

ALABAMA.—The recent session of the 
Legislature had before it for considera- 
tion but few bills of interest to the drug 
trade. As has become customary in many 
Southern States, there were before the 
Legislature several bills relating to the 
sale of soft drinks containing caffeine and 
other similar drugs, and also some bills 
relating to the itinerant vending of pro- 
prietary medicines. None, however, be- 
came a law. 

ARKANSAS.—A bill closely 
the Chicago Model Narcotic bill was in- 
troduced into the Legislature and re- 
ceived considerable attention. It did not, 
however, become a law. 

A bill to prevent adulteration of drugs 
and for regulating the manufacture and 
sale of patent and proprietary medicine 
was referred to the Committee on Judi- 
ciary and made no further headway. 

CALIFORNIA.—A large number of bills 
affecting drug interests were introduced 
in this State, many of them having the 
indorsement of the State Board of Phar- 
macy. 

Senate bill 609, to amend sections 8 and 
9 and add two new sections to the existing 
act to regulate the sale and use of poi- 
sons, approved March 6, 1907, was passed. 

Senate bill 606, for the prevention of the 
manufacture, sale or transportation of 
adulterated, mislabeled or misbranded 
drugs, did not pass. 

Senate bill 611 was a bill to amend the 
pharmacy law. This bill passed the Sen- 
ate, but was refused passage in the House. 
Each of these bills had a duplicate in the 
House 

Assembly bill 1001 related to drugs 
which may be sold by other than phar- 
macists. The bill passed the Assembly, 
but failed to pass the House. 

One of the most important as well as 
one of the most interesting bills before 
the California Legislature was Assembly 
bill 1331, for an act to regulate and pro- 
vide for the marking and labeling of con- 
tainers so as to show the correct 
numerical count and net measure of the 
contents thereof. In its original form 
this bill applied to drugs as well as to 
food products, and if passed would have 
comnelled the labeling of the containers 
of all drug products with the true weight 
or count. Early in the session this bill 
was amended so as to eliminate drugs. 
In spite of a vigorous fight on the Dill 
made by the food manufacturers of Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere the bill passed both 
houses, but was not signed by the Gov- 
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ernor and consequently did not finally 
becume a :aw. 

An insecucide law was also passed in 
this Stace wnicn goes a great deal larther 
than the NaliOuai Insectuclue act. in ad- 
aiuon to reyulrlug tnat tne formula shail 
be given on the label it 1s aisu necessary 
lo secure a certincate of registrauon tom 
tne Administrative Boara, and _ beture 
such certuicate 1s granted it 1s required 
tnat the anatysis shali ve filed with such 
board. bor turther intormation regard- 
ing this law see copy of it publisned in 
our revised compiation of State ure 
Drug Laws, just issued. 

CULURADU.—Senate bill 77, to regulate 
the saie of cocaine, became a law. No 
other matters ot importance to the drug 
trade were considered. 

CONNECTICUT.—The 
been in session for many months. One oi 
the first bilis introduced was a bil by 
Mr. Carpenter prohibiting the saie of food 
products, drugs, tobacco and other ar- 
ucies 1n packing form without either the 
true weight or true measure of the con- 
tents ot said package being marked 
thereon. After several hearings an un- 
lavorable report was made on this bill 
and it died. Severa: other bilis of minor 
importance were introduced and consid- 
ered, but none became a law. 

FLORIDA.—A new food and drugs law 
was passed which differs materially from 
the National law. A copy of this law 
will be found in our revised compilation 
ot State Pure Drug Laws, just issued, 
and members interested should study it 
carefully. Several other bills of minor 
importance were considered, but were not 
passed. 

A net weight and measure law has been 
passed wnich applies only to food and 
not to drugs, but the law does prohibit 
any variations in the drugs from_ the 
standards of the U. S. P. and the N. F. 
Such stock of dilute standard drugs that 
may be actually in hand in the State Au- 
gust 3, lyil, nay be sold until Jamuary 1, 
1912, but after that date dilute standard 
drugs cannot be regularly sold in Florida. 

ILAHO.—The Legislature of this State 
passed a food and drugs law, copy ol 
which will be found in our revised com- 
pilation, 

INDiANA.—An act was passed prohib- 
iting the sale of drugs within two miles 
of a drug store by other than a registered 
pharmacist, ; 

[OWA.—A number of bills were 
duced and considered. Among them wus 
a law relating to the sale of cocaine and 
several bills relating to the practice 
pharmacy which are not, however, 
interest. 

House bill 457 empowered the State 
Board of Pharmacy to decide what rem- 
edies may be sold by other than phar- 
macists. This bil had a history reaching 
over twelve days from the day of its in- 
troduction until] it was indefinitely post- 
poned, 

Senate bill 230, relating to the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors by wholesale druggists, 
did not become a law. 

The food and drugs law was amended 
in some particulars, notably in its refer- 
ence to baking powders and the use of 
preservatives in food products. 

MAINE.—The 1907 food and drugs law 
of this State was replaced by a new one, 
which not only covers food and drugs, but 
insecticides. It is extremely drastic in its 
requirements and a full copy of it will be 
found in our revised compilation. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—As has been the 
custom in the past few years, the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature considered a number 
of bills relating to the drug business, but 
with the exception of one relating to the 
sale of cocaine no matter of special in- 
terest to the drug trade individually be- 
came a law. 

A law was passed, Chapter 289, 
provides for a guaranty ander the 
and drugs law of that State. 

By far the most important legislation 
enacted in any State during the past year 
was an uct, chupter 503 of the Massachu- 
setts Statutes, passed by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, entitled 

“AN ACT TO REGULATE THE MANU- 
FACTURE, PRODUCTION, TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND SALE OF ARTICLES OR COM- 
MODITIES IN COMMON USE,” 

“which as enacted reads as follows:— 

Section 1. Upon written complaint on’ oath 
of the complainant filed in the Supreme Judi- 
ela] Court or in the Superior Court, alleging 
that any person, co-partnership or corporation 
has, in the county where such complaint is 
filed, entered into any contract, agreement, 
arrangement, combination or practice, whereby 
“a monopoly in the manufacture, production, 
transportation or sale in this Commonwealth 
of any article or commodity in common use 
is or may be created, established or main- 
tained or whereby competition in this Com- 
monwealth in the supply or price of any ar- 
ticle or commodity is or may be restrained 
or prevented; or whereby for the purpose of cre- 
ating, establishing or maintaining a monopoly 
within this Commonwealth of the manutac- 
ture, production, transportation or sale of any 
such article or commodity, the free pursuit 
in this State of any lawful business, trade or 
evecupation is or may be restrained or pre- 
vented; or whereby the price of any article or 
commodity in common use is or may be un- 
duly enhanced within this Commonwealth; the 
court shall hear on oath the complainant and 
any witnesses produced by him. If it ap- 
pears to the court that such contract, agree- 
ment, arrangement, combination or practice 
exists, the court shall issue an order of notice 
to the respondents to appear and show cause 
why the court should not appoint a master 
to hear and to make report on said com- 
plaint; and thereafter, if such cause be not 
shown, the court shall appoint a master who 
shall, in accordance with the established prac- 
tice and rules in equity, hear the complainant 
and the respondents and their evidence upon 
the allegations of said complaint; and upon 
motion of the complainant, other persons, co- 
partnerships or corporations, within the juris- 
diction of the court and appearing to the 
court to be necessary parties to the full ex- 
amination of the allegations of said com- 
plaint, may upon proper notice be cited to 
appear as parties respondent. After such 
hearing the master shall make and file his 
report, and said parties may present their 
objections and exceptions thereto and prose 
cute the same in accordance with the rules of 
procedure in equity. Said final report of the 
master shall be filed by him within thirty 
days after the close of the hearing, unless 
further time is allowed by order of the court. 

Section 2. Masters may append to their re- 
ports made in accordance with the provisions 
of the preceding section, such recommenda- 
tions to the parties as may be germane to, 
and warranted by their findings of fact or 
rulings of law, and as may tend to remove 
restraint or to prevent any ground of com- 
Dlaint alleged in said complaint and found by 
the master to be proven; but such recommen- 
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dations may, upon motion of any party, and 
upon order of the court, be disatfirmed and ex- 
punged from tne records of the case. The 
report of tne master, it affirmed by the court, 
shail be transmitted by the clerk to the at- 
torney-generai, wno shail turthwith cause such 
Lurtner proceedings, either civil or ci:imuinal, 
tu be instituted as such report may warran. 

Section 4 proviaes that no persun shail be 
excused from answering any question material 
to the proot of the aliegations ot the com- 
plaint, or trom producing any books, papers or 
uocuments which are so material, on the 
ground that the testimony or evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, so required of him, 
tends to incriminate him; but no person snall 
be prosecuted in any criminal proceeding, or 
subjected to any penalty or forteiture for or 
vn account of any transaction, matter or 
thing concerning which he may testify or 
produce evidence, documentary or ocherwise, 
in any such hearing. Upon objections or a 
party, no book, paper or document, or part 
thereof, produced by him at the request of 
the other party to the action, shall be ex- 
amined by the party making the request or 
nis attorney, or offered in evidence, unless it 
is so ordered by the master after examination 
thereof and a hearing thereon, and a ruling 
oy the master that such evidence is material 
and competent, 

The penaity is a tine of not more than 
$1,000 or imprisonment of not more than 
three years or both, in the discretion o1 
the court. 

This act has been submitted to one or 
the Most eminent counsel in Boston, and 
nis opinion is that any arrangement, 
agreement or practice to regulate prices 
is contrary to law. 

This act has been submitted to one of 
act of 148 in that it condemns any con- 
tract, agreement, arrangement, combina- 
tion or practice whereby or under which 
any of the forbidden acts may take p.ace, 
Ihis act is in line with other similar 
statutes which have been passed in a 
number of the other States, mostly West- 
ern, to be sure, but the State of New 
York has been one of the leading States 
along this line. Among the States that 
will be mentioned are Missouri, South 
Carolina, Kansas, Wisconsin, Arkansas 
and Illinois, 

This statute above referred to differs 
from these in that it throws open the door 
ot inquiry to any person, while in the 
vther States the inquiry is restricted to 
the Attorney-General of that State, 

The substance of the counsel's advice is 
that any action in conformity or in har- 
mony with other dealers should be post- 
poned until it could be learned what the 
result of present public feeling against 
such arrangement is to be. 

MICHIGAN.—A bill was passed requir- 


corks in bottles containing poisons, which 
discs must be approved by the State 
Board of Health and cannot be used for 
other purposes, The manufacturers of the 
discs approved claim they have patents 
pending, and at the moment of making 
this report a meeting of the manufactur- 
ing, jobbing and retail interests of Michi- 
gan has been arranged for to decide upon 
some concerted action. The inclination 
is to ignore the law. 

MINNESOTA.—House bill 530 and Sen- 
ate bill 407 were identical. They were 
bills to regulate the practice of pharmacy, 
the sale ot drugs, medicines, poisons, nar- 
cotics, etc., and were vigorously supported 
by the State Pharmacy Board and just 
as vigorously opposed by general mer- 
chants and others who sell certain drug 
products, Neither bill became a law. 
Several other bills were introduced, but 
were not passed. 

MONTANA.—For 
Legislature of this State passed a food 
and drugs law and a new narcotic law 
was also passed. See our revised compila- 
tion for full information regarding these 
laws. An insecticide law also was passed. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—A new cocaine law 
was enacted. The Attorney-General has 
rendered an opinion that the Federal 
guaranty legend upon a labei does not 
constitute a sufficient guaranty under the 
provisions of the State law of 1907. 

NEW YORK.—Several bills were intro- 
duced, but there was no important change 
in any of the laws in this State relating 
to the sale of drugs by manufacturers or 
wholesale druggists. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—A bill introduced 
ealry in the session made the State Ex- 
periment Statiecn prosecutor where there 
had been violation of the food and drugs 
law and authorized the appointment of 
county deputies for the purpose of carry- 
ing on prosecutions arising in any county. 
This bill was indefinitely postponed. 

_ PENNSYLVANIA.—Nv _ legislation 
importance. Representative “ahey, a 
Philadelphia druggist, introduced in the 
House the so-called ‘‘Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal Bill,” which makes its appearance 
spasmodically. An identical bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate, but did not pass. 

Important amendments to the poison 
lew were introduced, but did not pass: 
and although there were many important 
matters pending during the session, the 
‘aws remain as they were before the 
Legislature convened, 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—Several 
and other bills were introduced, but did 
not pass. 

TENS ESSEE.—An amendment to the 
food and drugs law, as noted in our re- 
vised compilation of drug laws, passed. 

There were several bills introduced to 
regulate the sale of patent and proprietary 
medicines and to declare to be intoxicat- 
ing liquors any preparation which con- 
tained more than 2 per cent. of alcohol 
were introduced, but not passed. 

TEXAS.—This State had a number of 
bills to regulate the sale of liquors and 
“medicated bitters capable of producing 
intoxication,’’ but none passed, There 
were also several bills providing for the 
collection of an occupation tax on retail 
waters in all drinks to which “have been 
added” a large number of enumerated 
drugs. This did not pass, 

The food and drugs law was amended 
in several particulars, having to do with 
the enforcement of the law, etc. 

UTAH.—No important legislation 
the exception of a new cocaine law. 

OREGON.—An insecticide law also was 
passed. 

WISCONSIN.—The Legislature consid- 
ered many questions affecting the drug 
trade, but did not change the existing 
laws in any material manner. An in- 
secticide law was passed. 

The above report of State legislation 
must be considered as onlv a synopsis, 
but for readv reference a Compilation of 
State Pure Drug Laws has just been re- 
vised by Mr. George LL. Douglass, counsel 
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to the Proprietary Association, and our 
secretary, Mr. ‘Loms, and as soon as it 
comes to the press a copy will be for- 
warded to each of our members, This re- 
vised compi.ation is intended to supersede 
the previous compilation issued in Sep- 
tember, 1910, As this book will contain 
matters of great interest to the trade it 
should receive careful examination and 
perusal. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The national legislative problems that 
confronted the drug trade when the last 
report ot the committee was submitted 
still remain unsolved, and what is printed 
in the proceedings for 1910 under the cap- 
tion ‘“‘Uniform Legislation,’’ upon pages 
3ll to 314; also under the head ‘Narcotic 
Legislation,’’ including all that is printed 
trom page 316 to 324, might be embodied 
in this report with very tew changes. It 
is true the Mann bill, the Foster bill, the 
Cullum bill and others referred to died 
with the Sixty-first Congress, but all of 
them were revived and many more intro- 
duced during the special session of the 
Sixty-second Congress. The following is 
a list of the more important bills affecting 
the drug trade introduced and referred to 
the committees indicated:— 

SENATE. 

S.1. To establish a department of health 
and for other purposes. Mr. Owen; Com- 
mittee on Public Health and Nationa! 
Quarantine. 

S. 8. To amend an act entitled ‘‘An act 
to prohibit the importation and use o1 
opium tor other than medicinal purposes,” 
approved February 9, 1909. Mr. Cullom, 
Committee on Finance. 

5.9. To amend the act of October 1, 1896 
(26. Stats., 1567) regulating the manufac- 
ture of smoking opium within the Unitea 
States. Mr. Cullom; Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

S. 10. Imposing a tax upon and regulat- 
ing the production, manufacture and dis- 
tribution of certain habit-forming drugs. 
Mr, Cullom; Committee on Finance. 

8.13. To regulate the practice of phar- 
macy and the sale of poisous in the consu- 
lar districts of the United States in 
China. Mr. Cullom; Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

S. 137. To prevent fraudulent representa- 
tions as to government guarantees of 
foods and medicines. Mr. Heyburn; Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

38.138. For preventing the manufacture, 
sale or transportation of adulterated or 
mislabeled paints, turpentine or linseed 
oil. Mr. Heyburn; Conmittee on Manu- 
factures. 

5S. 1080. To amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the practice of pharmacy 
and the sale of poisons in the District ot 
Columbia, and for other purposes.’’ Ap- 
proved May 7, 1906, by prohibiting the sale 
of poisonous hair dressing. Mr. Gallinger; 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1787. To amend “An act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of 
poisons in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes.”’ Approved May 
196. Mr. Gallinger; Committee on 
District of Columbia, 

S. 2116. To provide for compulsory li- 
cense tor the manufacture of patent ar- 
ticles and for other purposes. Mr. Gore; 
Committee on Patents. 


the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

H. R 5. To provide revenue for the gov- 
ernment by levying a special excise tax 
with respect to doing business by persons, 
Mr. Hall; Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 42. To prevent payment of special 
tax on retail liquor dealers under assumed 
or fictitious names, etc. Mr. Humphrey, 
of Mississippi; Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 43. To increase the tax on beer and 
playing cards. Mr. Humphrey, of Missis- 
sippi: Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 55. Limiting the power of Circuit 
and District courts of the United States 
and the judges thereof to issue injunc- 
tions and restraining orders against State 
laws and State officers, Mr. Beal, of 
Texas; Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1294. To create a committee on in- 
terstate and quarantine and public health. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Rules. 

H. R. 4667. To amend section 8 of an act 
entitled ‘“‘An act for preventing the man- 
ufacture, sale or transportation of adul- 
terated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines and 
liquors, and for regulating tariff therein, 
and for other purposes.” <Appro:ved June 
30, 196. Mr. Stevens, of Minnesota; Com- 
mitteé on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H. R. 6211. For the establishment of a 
parcels post. Mr. Littlepage; Committee 
on the Postoffice and Post Roads. 

H. R. 6734. To regulate the practice of 
pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the 
consular districts of the United States in 
China. Mr. Foster, of Vermont; Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R. 8654. To provide a system of com- 
pensation for accidents in dangerous oc- 
cupations thereunder, and also in juris- 
dictions subject to the legislative power 
of Congress, with a view to preventing 
accidents, Mr. Lewis; Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 8882. To amend section 4 of an act 
entitled ‘“‘An act to regulate the sale of 
viruses, serums, toxins and analogous 
products in the District of Columbia, to 
regulate interstate traific in said articles 
and for other purposes,’’ approved July 1, 
192. Mr. Mann; Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

H. R. 8887. To provide revenue by a 
stamp tax on proprietary medicines, etc., 
and for other purposes. Mr. Sherley; 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8620. To amend an “‘Act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of 
poisons in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 7, 196, by prohibiting the sale 
of poisonous hair dressing. Mr. Johnson, 
of Kentucky; Committee on District of 
Columbia. 


H. R. 11724. To establish a department of 
public health, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Dyer; Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


H. R. 11877. To amend section 8 of the 
food and drugs act, approved June 30, 
196. Mr. Sherley; Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

H. R. 12017. To amend sections 6 and 8 
of the food and drugs act, approved June 
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30, 196. Mr. Richardson; Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 12537. Providing that no order or 
rule of any department of the government 
of the United States shall have the force 
and effect of a law of the United States. 
Mr. Clark; Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8658. To regulate the transporta- 
tion of habit-forming drugs in interstate 
and foreign commerce. Mr. Mann; Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
submitted, 


Respectfully : 
West, Chairman. 


Charles A. 

President Schieffelin:—Gentlemen, do 
you wish to discuss this report now? 

Donald McKesson:—I would like to 
say a few words with regard to nar- 
cotic legislation. The action that will 
be taken on this narcotic legislation 
will probably be through the Internal 
Revenue Department in one way or 
another, but the working of it through 
a stamp tax will be impracticable, as 
any jobber knows, because the stamp 
tax was originally designed to cover 
only packages put up by the producer, 
and not broken until they reach the 
consumer, which is not the case with 4 
commodity which comes under the 
head of narcotics. 

Part of the failure in the stamp situ- 
ation is that a proper study of the nar- 
cotic evil has not been given before 
drafting these bills. The whole nar- 
ecotic evil gets down to a question, not 
so much of the control of the legitimate 
jobber and the legitimate pharmacist, 
as the control of the irresponsible peo- 
ple who go into the drug trade, and 
who are out again over night, of whom 
no record can be kept and who can- 
not be located. The jobber and retail 
pharmacist is as high a type of man as 
there is in this country, and yet he 
has to stand the competition of a class 
of people who are absolutely without 
education, absolutely without scruples, 

Every time I have had an oppor- 
tunity to speak on this subject before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and before Dr. Hamilton Wright, the 
Gpium Commissioner in Washington, 
and before the Civic Federation and at 
various other times, I have advocated 
that some measure should be brought 
out in this country, giving the pharma- 
cist the protection that he gets in 
Denmark and Germany and France 
and other places where he is recognized 
as a professional man and is protected 
in his trade, and no person not prop- 
erly qualified is allowed to handle such 
drugs as this proposed legislation has 
in view. 

It is my idea that legislation might 
be effected proving for registration 
under the internal revenue laws, upon 
a proper fee, of manufacturers, whole- 
sulers and retailers of narcotics, pro- 
vided that they shall have certain — 
qualifications as to ability and char- 
acter, and that such handling of nar- 
cotics shall be only through them. Such 
a measure, by providing for the trac- 
ing of narcotics through the channels 
of trade would, I think, put an imme- 
diate stop to the illegitimate dispens- 
ing of these articles. 

There is a certain difficulty to be 
overcome, because legislation under the 
internal revenue act is supposedly only 
for the production of revenue for the 
country, and a licensing measure un- 
der the internal revenue law will re- 
quire that licenses should be issued ta 
anybody who produced and paid the 
fee required. But I think there prob- 
ably can be some way found to prop- 
erly regulate that feature. It is cer- 
tainly most desirable. 
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L wish to state just one case I heard 
of recently showing the channels 
through which these narcotics reach 
the illegitimate distributors. I heard 
eome time ago, indirectly, that there 
was an inquiry from a house situated 
in a seaboard town for a thousand 
ounces of morphine in small packages, 
to be taken at one delivery, cash be- 
fore shipment. The inquiry bore the 
name of a well-known jobber, of good 
repute, but that jobber had liquidated 
his business two years ago. On inves- 
tigation it was found that this concern 
had a perfect right to use the name, as 
the man who was running it had that 
name, and there was no way of stop- 
ping him from using it—the Lyon Drug 
Company—and he was trading on that 
name and intended to use the morphine 
in the disreputable ‘longshore district 
of the city in which he was located. 

I am not lawyer enough to draft a 
bill of the kind I have indicated, but 
I hope that some such result will come 
forth from the deliberations of our Com. 
mittee on Legislation, who are going 
to work on this subject, so that the 
druggists who are qualified by educa- 
tion and character to protect the peo- 
ple from this evil shall be protected 
in their trade, and allowed to handle 
these things, and not to suffer from the 
stigma which is brought upon them by 
the legitimate dealer. 

President Schieffelin:—Is there any 
further discussion? If not, the report 
will go to the Board of Control. 

The Committee on the Address of the 
President is ready to report and I will 
ask Vice-President Pfromm to take the 
chair. 

(Vice-President Pfromm in the chair.) 

Chairman Pfromm:—Our next busi- 
ness will be to hear the report of the 
Special Committee on the President’s 
Address. 

Mr. Charles F. Weller, chairman of 
the Special Committee on the Address 
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peace treaties we 
history of the world, 
as Great Britain, France 
States unite in a treaty 
not only a great credit 
but is sig! int to all 

The recent question 
Canada, while it has been temporarily 
disposed of, is worthy of considera- 
tion trom fact that the day is not tar 
distant when, if annexation can be di- 
vorced from the agitation as to reci- 
procity, the latter question will be again 
considered and better results obtained. 

In touching upon the recent court de- 
cisions relative to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany the American Tobacco Com- 
pany and others, our president has clearly 
signified what we believe is in the minds 
the business interests of this country. 
There is a difference between restraint of 
trade and restraint of competition. 

One cf the most important recommenda- 
tions made in the address was that which 
referred to the Pure Food and Drugs law 
and uniform State legislation in 
thereto. There is no question but what 
all State iaws should conform to the na- 
tional law. 

A non-partisan Tariff Commission is a 
desirable thing at the present time. If a 
commission can be strictly non-partisan 
it will bring about, as indicated in the 
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report, a reform in the tariff without dis-! 


turbance of business. 

The reference to a National Department 
of Health signifies an appreciation of the 
living conditions of our people and we 
fully indorse what the president has said 
in this respect. In the matter of habit- 
forming drugs reference to this 
indicates not only the unselfishness but 
the high moral tendency of the whole- 
sale drug trade throughout our country, 
and it surprising to note how much 
this has increased during the last few 
years The remarks of our president in 
regard to this question are fully indorsed. 

The reference to the status of the 
wholesale drug business throughout the 
country is flattering to us all, and the 
fact remains that the character of the 
men conducting the business and the 
stability of the general conditions make 
this statement possible. 

We induvrse the recommendation made 
in the report regarding Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Insurance. While the companies claim 
that it is necessary to increase the rates, 
they must at the same time bear in mind 
that the jobbers and manufacturers have 
adopted facilities for the protection of 
their employes to a greater extent than 
ever before, so that the risk has been 
minimized. We concur in the recommen- 
dation referring this question to the in- 
eoming Fire Insurance Committee. 

We desire to congratuiate the conven- 
tion upon the pleasure of having for its 
president a man of such marked ability 
as Dr. Schieffelin, not only one of the 
leading men in the drug business of this 
country, but an educated and capable 
gentleman upon whom we can all look 
with respect and admiration. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Charles F. Weller, 
Chairman, 
M. Hutchins, 

Fred L. Carter, 

M. P. Northington, 

I. S. Coffin 
*fromm:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Special 
Committee on the President’s Address. 
What action will you take’ 

W. A. Hover:—I move that this re- 
port be indorsed and approved by this 
meeting in the shape of a rising vote. 
(Motion seconded and curried.) 

(President Schieffelin in the chair.) 

President Schieffelin:—The Commit- 
tee on Nominations has its report 
ready. The nominations have to be 
made the day before the report is acted 
upon, 
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Charles $8. Martin:—Your Committee on 
Nominations of Ofticers of the Association 
for the coming year have given the sub- 
ject very thorough consideration, and al- 
though a very large number of names 
naturally presented themselves to your 
committee, on account of efficient service 
rendered in the past, yet we have not 
forgotten our responsibility in recogniz- 
ing the different geographical sections of 
this country, und we believe that we shall 
present to you a list of names which will 
insure for our Association another year 
of success 

For the 
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office of president we have 
recognized the claims of the great Middle 
West and have selected a gentleman 
whose modesty and pleasing personality 
has endeared him to us all as a friend, 
and whose splendid executive ability has 
buiit and maintained one of the larg- 
est jobbing drug houses of the world, and 
Whose ctive co-operation and service ex- 
tending over a number of years in our 
Association a of his fidelity and 
loyalty to the standards of our Associa- 
tion; and, again, we believe him to be a 
worthy son of a noble ire his father 
having over quarter of a century ago 
been the president this organization 
and whose valuable services are remem- 
bered by only a few of us, but fortunate- 
Ivy are a matter of record 

We take great pleasure in offering 
our nomination tor the high office of pres 
ident of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association Theo, F. Meyer, of St 
Louis. (Loud applause.) 

The nominees reported by 
mittee for the vice-presidency 
lows :— 

First vice-president, 
son, Chicago. 

Second vice-president, 
Philadelphia. 

Third vice-president, 
Jacksonville. 

Fourth vice-president, 
Waterbury, .Conn, 
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Fifth vice-president, M. P. Northington, 
Birmingham, 

For secretary 1 may say that the com- 
mittee had a great deal of trouble in this 
matter, and I would love to make the ex- 
planation of my indorsement if time al- 
lowed—J. E. Toms, of New York. 

For treasurer, Samuel Strong, 
Cleveland, 

For the Board of Control for the com- 
ing year your committee canvassed the 
subject, but did not feel justified in mak- 
ing any change, not only on account of 
the harmony which has prevailed, but 
the efficient work of our present Board 
cf Control. We therefore nominate for 
the Board of Control the present incum- 
bents, namely:—For chairman, Charies 
Gibson, Albany, N. Y.; William B. 
Strong, Milwaukee, Wis.; Charles E. Bid- 
well, Omaha, Neb.; Andrew J. Geer, 
Charleston, S. C.; George R. Merrell, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

This list of nominations is 
imous report of the committee. 

President Schieffelin:—This report of 
the Committee on Nominations goes 
over until Friday morning, and the 
election will take place at the morning 
session. 

William Scott:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen—lIt certainly must be clear 
to every member who has attended 
these meetings that our Committee on 
Arrangements has done very excellent 
work. I therefore move that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed to express}: 
the appreciation on the part of. the 
members of the untiring efforts of the 
Committee of Arrangements to en- 
hance our comfort and pleasure. 

Edgar D. Taylor:—It affords me very 
great pleasure to second that motion. 
I can realize what the committee has 
had to do. (Motion put to vote and 
duly carried.) 

President Schieffelin:—I will appoint 
as a Committee on Thanks for the ar- 
rangements made by the Committee on 
Entertainment and Arrangements the 
following gentlemen: William Scott, 
Indianapolis; Charles F. Cutler, Bos- 
ton; W. E. Greiner, Dallas; John W. 
Durr, Montgomery; Merrell P. 
bridge, St. Louis, 

Before adjourning, we are going to 
have the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the report of the Committee on 
Fire Insurance, as one of our members 
is anxious to discuss that report, and 
will not be able to attend the next 
session. 

Mr. Charles E. Bedwell:—I am asked 
to act for the chairman of the Board 
of Control, for the reason that Mrs. 
Gibson lies very ill in her home at Al- 
bany and Mr. Gibson has been tele- 
phoned to go home at once. We offer 
the following: 


Report of the Board of Control on 
the Report of the Committee 
on Fire Insurance, 


The report of this committee has again 
reached the high standard set in former 
years This information given is inval- 
uable and in such readable form that no 
member of our Association need hesitate 
to spend the time to study it thoroughly. 

These reports, given through a series 
of years, have educated our members 
along such lines as to secure the lowest 
rates. For this reason the committee is 
entitled to great credit for the reduction 
in rates as shown by the figures given, 

Under the head of fire losses the sta- 
tistics given show that the among 
our members amounted to $11,945. 
Considering that the fire in the 
United States for the past Was up- 
ward of $250,000,000, we think is a re- 
markable showing. 

On the question of fire drili we recom- 
mend that the members of our Associa- 
tion give close attention to the suggestion 
made in this report. 

We agree with the committee in urging 
every member of the Association to use 
their influence to have electric light, tele- 
graph and telephone wires placed under- 
ground in our cities. 

The Board of Control 
forms given in this report 
the best method of keeping 
account for fire loss. 

We indorse the following 
tions made by the committee 
our members to give them 
sideration:— 
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1. Prompter replies and better 
the requests for information sent 
committee of the Association. 

2. That a closer connection 
with the National Board of Underwriters in 
Chicago by correspondence and by greater 
effort to follow all their suggestions as far 
as possible in reference to fire prevention. 

3. That our members follow the suggestion 
of the committee in thoroughly organizing 
their employes to take the first steps neces- 
sary to prevent fire loss or water damage 
through sprinkler leakage. 

4, Your committee urges that members en- 
deavor to secure in every State the enact- 
ment of a fire marshal law modeled after 
the most approved known; that our mem- 
bers, in their different cities, insist upon the 
most approved fire preventative measures, 
such as the placing underground of electric 
wires in the congested districts, abundant 
water supply and thoroughly well-equipped 
fire department. 

5. Your committee urges that our 
recognize the great dependence 
upon insurance. For this reason your com- 
mittee recommends the distribution to the 
retail drug trade educational insurance 
literature and the of full informa- 
tion from retail customers, the amount of 
insurance carried on their stock, names of 
companies and dates of expiration of their 
policies, 
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We regret to say that we differ with 
third recommendation in the commit- 
tee’s report because of the probability of 
sprinkler leakage through accidents, 
freezing, etc, 

belote we close this report would 
| like to express the obligation we feel to 
the chairman of this committee for the 
| great labor that he has performed in get- 
| ting this valuable report ready, and we 
| believe that, in a special manner, the 
| thanks of this Association are due him. 


President Schieffelin:—Gentlemen, the 
report of the Board of Control on the 
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report of the Committee on Fire In- 
surance is before you. 

Mr. H. 8S. Valentine:—Mr. President, I 
was not present when the report of 
the Committee on Fire Insurance was 
presented on Tuesday, and I unfor- 
tunately also am not very well 
equipped to present a question which 
I think is one well worthy of considera- 
tion by the members of this Associa- 
tion in connection with the so-called 
reciprocal insurance associations, 

I have gone sufficiently far, however, 
I believe, to make it well worth while 
for any of our members who are using 
this form of insurance to give some 
consideration to the possibility of that 
form of insurance not being legal in 
the respective States in which they re- 
side and do business. As I anticipated 
taking some of this insurance for our 
firm, I had the form of agreement 
which is entered into passed upon by 
our attorney. In a letter from him is 
the following:—'‘‘Section 1, of the Acts 
of Assembly, of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, passed February 4, 1870, pro- 
vides:—‘It shall be unlawful for any 
person, partnership or association to 
issue, sign, seal or in any manner ex- 
ecute any policy of insurance, contract 
or guarantee against loss by fire or 
lightning, without authority expressly 
conferred by a charter of.incorporation 
given according to law, and every such 
policy, contract or guarantee hereafter 
made, executed or issued shall be void.’ 

“The second section of this act makes 
its violation a misdemeanor.” 

My attorney went further into the 
matter and advised me that the law in 
question could possibly be gotten 
around by leaving the name of the 
member of the Association off the poli- 
cies that are issued. It seems to me if 
there are similar laws in any other 
States in the country, they may have a 
very important bearing upon that form 
of insurance, and it is quite possible 
that it is a point which may have been 
lost sight of by members who are 
carrying that form of insurance, and I 
want to try to have the question 
brought up here, to see whether those 
members who are carrying this form 
of insurance have looked into that side 
of the question, 

I intend to go into this matter fur- 
ther myself, by having my attorney 
look up the various laws in other 
States, affecting that form of insur- 
ance, and if I find I can do it, I think 
I shali cancel a considerable portion 
of our insurance in stock companies 
and take it in the reciprocal insurance 
companies. If it is proper, I would like 
to ask, Mr. President, if you will 
question the other gentlemen who are 
carrying that form of insurance as to 
whether they have considered the ques- 
tion of the legality of this form of in- 
surance in their States. 

President Schieffelin:—I do not find 
in this report of the Board of Control 
any recommendation regarding reci- 
procal companies. Possibly some one 
can give answer to Mr. Valentine’s 
question, as to whether State laws in- 
terfere with these mutual or reciprocal 
associations. I know that when we 
looked into the matter we were cau- 
tioned that if the law did not forbid 
it, it would do.so before very long, and 
that is what the old line companies are 
trying to have enacted all the time. 

Albert Plaut:—I know of no such 
laws. There are States where a special 
tax has to be paid on the premium 
paid into these reciprocal companies, 
and I know that in such cases the in- 
surance company pays the tax, but I 
cannot see why the State should pro- 
hibit a private association from doing 
things which are perfectly legal. The 
question was tested in some of the 
States some years ago, and decided in 
favor of the various enterprises. New 
York State, for instance, does not per- 
mit foreign insurance companies to 
carry on business except under the 
supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, and they must comply with the 
rules of this department. That law, 
no doubt,.exists in other States, and 
the majority, if not all, of the intra- 
insurance companies comply with the 
regulations of these various States. 
Where the regulations are too onerous, 
the insurance companies keep out of 
the State, but that is the case in but a 
few States, and in no State as far as 
reciprocal insurance 1s concerned, as 
far as I know. 

President Schieffelin:—A motion to 
adopt the report of the Board of Con- 
trol is in order. 

Charles A. West:—I 
report of the Board 
adopted. (Motion seconded 
ried.) 7 

President Schieffelin:—The meeting 
will stand adjourned until 10.30 o’clock 
on Friday morning. 


that the 
be 
car- 


move 
of Control 
and 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Friday Morning, October 13, 1911. 


President Schieffelin called the meet- 
ing to order at 10.25 o’clock and said: — 

President Schieffelin:—The fifth ses- 
sion will come to order, Secretary 
Toms will read the minutes of the last 
session. 

Secretary of 
the fourth 

President 


Toms read the minutes 
session. 

Schieffelin: —You 
heard the minutes. Are there 
amendments or corrections? If 
they will stand approved as read. 

The next regular order of business.is 
the report of the Committee on Rates 


and Routes, Mr. Frank M. Bell, of Chi- 


have 
any 
not, 


chairman. Mr. Bell has re- 
that the secretary read the 


cago, 
quested 
report. 
Report of Committee on Rates and 
Routes. 

and Members of the Na- 
Druggists Associa- 


President 
tional Wholesale 
tion:— 

Your Committee 


Mr. 


on Rates and Routes 
was unable to get any concession from 
the railroads for the 1911 annual meet- 
ing. Karly in the summer application 
wus made to the various passenger asso- 
ciations, and the Trunk Line associations 
named a rate of a fare and three-fifths, 
certificate plan, On an attendance of 100 
or more. All the other passenger associa- 
ticns refused to meet the Trunk Line’s 
rate unless we would guarantee an at- 
tendance of 1,000 or more, which, of 
course, was entirely out of the question, 
so far as this Association is concerned. 
The Southern and Western associations 
turned the application down very prompt- 
ly and stated that the attendance from 
their respective territories was entirely 
too small to justify any consideration, I 
got the chairmen of the New England and 
Central associations to put the matter up 
to the members a second time, but it 
was turned down again, as the agents 
stated that they were operating under 
State laws, which compelled them to sell 
tickets at 2c. per mile, which was equal 
to what would formerly have been a fare 
and a half, 

Information regarding dates was sup- 
plied to the members in circulars sent vut 
during August and September. 

As there was not an attendance of 100 
from Trunk Line territory at the last 
meeting held in New York city, the mem- 
bers in that territory were notified, after 
we gave up hope of getting the New Eng- 
land and Central associations to make a 
rate, that certificates would be of no 
value, and they were advised in a special 
letter sent out by Secretary Toms to buy 
round-trip tickets wherever possible. 

Mr. Charles F. Cutler, of Boston, who 
was an especially active member of the 
committee, went over the head of the 
New England association and asked Vice- 
President Byrnes, of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, for a rate, 
but was informed that as the road was 
not earning its dividend a special rate 
for those attending our meeting was en- 
tirely out of the question. 

The chairman of the committee made 
arrangements with the Lake Shore road 
for a special train from Chicago, but as 
there were only forty-eight reservations 
made, the train had to be abandoned and 
we attached the cars used by the party 
to one of the regular trains. 

Unless there is a great change in the 
policy of the passenger associations it 
will not be possible for the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association to get 
a special rate unless a minimum attend- 
ance of 1,000 now required by all the as- 
sociations can be made up. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frank M. Bell, Chairman. 


After reading the above report Sec- 
retary Toms read a letter from Mr. 
F. J. Donald, Commissioner of the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association, dated Sep- 
tember 15, in which Mr. Donald stated 
that the application of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association for 
special rates had been given careful 
consideration, but for the reasons 
stated in the report they could not 
be allowed. 

President 
you have 
any discussion? 
be received 
minutes, 

Secretary 
communication 
Electrical Show 

Letter from Electrical Show Co. 


New York, Oct. 12, 1911. 

. Toms, Secretary National 
Whelesale Druggists’ Association, Ho- 
tel Astor, New York City:— 

My Dear Sir:— 

The Electrical Exposition of 1911 opened 
last evening. Your most honorable Asso- 
ciation has been called to our attention 
and we wish to extend to you the courtesy 
of attending our exposition in a ‘body. 
Mr. Seott has been delegated as a com- 
mittee of one to furnish your members 
with tickets of admission. 

Trusting that we shall have the pleasure 
of showing you the most wonderful elec- 
trical exposition ever presented in this 
country, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
George F. Parker, 
General Manager. 


Secretary Toms:—I have been re- 
quested to state that admission to the 
electrical show will be given to the 
members of this Association on pres- 
entation of the buttons or badges. 

Mr. Thomas F. Main:—I move that 
the thanks of the Association be ex- 
tended to the Electrical Show Com- 
pany for their very kind invitation. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

I am sure We have all heard with a 
great deal of regret that Mr. Gibson, 
chairman of the Board of Control, has 
been called home by the illness of his 
wife, and I move that the secretary 
be instructed to send a message of 
sympathy to Mr. Gibson and express 
the hope of the Association that his 
wife may speedily recover. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 

President Schieffelin:—The Commit- 
tee on Membership have a supplemen- 
tary report to present. 

Secretary Toms:—Mr. R. H. Brad- 
ley, the chairman of the Committee 
on Membership, has requested me to 
present for his committee the applica- 
tion of Raymond & Company, manu- 
facturers of the Raymond Pectoral 
Plaster, of New York city, for asso- 
ciate membership. 

President Schieffelin:—There are 
many precedents when such nomina- 
tions are made at the last session, and 
a motion to suspend the rules, which 
require a certain period of posting, be- 


Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
heard the report. Is there 
If not, the report wili 
and placed on _ the 


Toms read the following 
from the New York 
Company:— 


Mr. J. E. 





fore the election of members, is in 
order. Do you wish to act on this 
application now? 

Mr. Edgar D. Taylor:—I moye that 
the rules be suspended and that the 
applicants, Raymond & Company, be 
admitted to associate membership. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Schieffelin:—Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Company are duly elected as 
an associate member of this Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Bedwell will please present the 
report of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Charles E. Bedwell:—We will 
present the reports of the Board of 
Control in the same order in which 


they were presented last year, namely, 
alphabetically, according to the title of 
present the 


the committee. We fol- 


lowing :— 
Report of Board of Control on Re- 
port of Committee on Commercial 
Travelers and Selling Methods, 


The Board of Control finds it rather 
difficult to suggest anything new on this 
subject. The committee has covered the 
question fully and better than might 
have been anticipated. There is no 
doubt in the minds of the Board of Con- 
trol that the commercial traveler is as 
important a factor in business as he 
ever was. 

The Board of Control recommends to 
the members of our Association careful 
consideration of the subject of expense 
and salaries of the commercial traveler 
in order to avoid any division of such 
expense with the customer. This, no 
doubt, is what the committee refers to 
in their mention of selling methods and 
we also indorse the suggestion of the 
committee that the proprietors fix prices, 
as far as practicable, believing that this 
is entirely within the province of the 
jobber to do, or, in other words, selling 
methods can and should be developed 
and kept under the contro! of the house. 

It is to be deplored that a great man) 
houses, as the report states, are ready 
to accept statements of what competi- 
tors are doing without using due _ pre- 
caution to ascertain the facts and the 
Board of Control urges upon the members 
of this Association that they be more 
diligent in running down reports of this 
nature that may be made to them from 
time to time. 


President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you ave heard the report of the 
Boa.’ of Control. What action will 
you (ake upon it? Is there any dis- 
cussion? 

Mr. Donald McKesson:—I move that 
the report be adopted. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 

Mr. Bedwell:—We 
ing :— 

Report of Board of Control 

Credits and Collections. 

Recognizing the superior ability dis- 
played in the report of this committee 
to previous conventions, the Board of 
Control compliments the present commit- 
tee on tis exhaustive and carefully 
studied presentation of the subject. 

The matter of credits and collections 
is very important to every member and 
ought to be carefully studied by every 
jobber in order that his business may 
be successfully conducted. Tt is en- 
couraging to note the interest of all 
wholesale druggists of the United States 
in the N. W. D, A., that is indicated by 
the reports received from so large a per- 
centage of the membership. 

It is assuring that the replies to in- 
quiries sent out by this committee tell 
of favorable conditions in all districts, 
which bodes well for the continuance of 
the prosperity we have enjoyed for the 
last few years. 

We congratulate the wholesale drug- 
gists on having in charge of their finan- 
cial departments men capable of hold- 
ing their losses down to so low a per- 
centage, and who are competant to meet 
the new problems of adjusting between 
the seller and the buyer the length of 
time taken on account to a basis of our 
recognized terms of thirty days, less 
one per cent, for cash; through the 
charging of interest for the length of 
time the account has run over-due, or 
by closing the account with notes for 
reasonable amounts, and for such length 
of time as will enable the customer who 
may be over-burdened with debt to dis- 
count his bills and meet his paper as it 
matures. 

The Board of Control indorses the 
principal that business and banking 
should be eternally divorced to the great- 
est possible extent, but when an account 
becomes habitually slow, the bank or 
legal rate of interest should be charged 
for overtime or notes taken at the same 
rate, according to conditions surround- 
ing the individual case. No reasonable 
retail dealer should expect his jobber to 
borrow money from the bank while car- 
rying him for an over-due account with- 
out charging him interest, thus con- 
tinuing him in business o nthe whole- 
salers’ credit. 

Therefore, we recommend as in our 
former report the closing of past due ac- 
counts by notes bearing interest, or where 
not possible to do this, the charging of 
interest at current rates on over-due 
balances. 

It is a matter of regret that this re- 
port shows that in some places the dis- 
count of 1 per cent. on drugs is not 
observed. The Board of Control recom- 
mends that care should be taken bv all 
our members that no greater discount 
than 1 per cent. be allowed on this class 
of goods. The 6 per cent. on druggists’ 
sundries given in some districts. while 
apparently large in comparison with cur- 
rent interest rates, is a matter that in 
the judgment of the Board of Control can 
only be regulated by local conditions. 
We therefore cannot indorse the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that it be dis- 
continued. 

We heartily recommend that members 
of the N. W. D. A. affiliate themselves 
with the National Association of Credit 
Men or with its local branches and 
co-operate with them in opposing the 
repeal of the national bankruptcy law, 
and further that wherever possible, ef- 
forts be made to secure uniformity and 


offer the follow- 


on 
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the general adoption of bulk sales laws. 

We agree wilo the committee in ail 
it says with regard to over-solicilation 
of business, and earnestly Lleel Wdt tue 
number ol salesmen empioyed shouid be 
reauced Zo to OU per cent. 

President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you have heard tne report of tue Boaru 
of Control, What action do you wish 
to take? Is there any discussion? 

Mr. ‘thomas #. Main:—l move that 
the report of the Board of Control be 
adopted, 

President Schieffelin:—The report is 
open for consideration. Ll wouid sug- 
gest that this is the time to discuss 
these important matters. Opportunity 
is otfered when the reports are first 
presented for their discussion, and then 
when the recommendations come in 
from the Board of Control, the Asso- 
ciation as a whole is competent to dis- 
cuss the proposed action. That used 
to be the plan, and the fact that the 
reports are open for discussion when 
they are presented does not preciude 
this final discussion, because this is 
tne final report, 

Charlies 8S. Littell:—Il suppose that 
houses that give 6 per cent, for cash 
on druggists’ sundries do that in con- 
formance with the rule of the dry goods 
nouses, which is 5 per cent. for tnirty 
days, and 6 per cent. for ten days. 
rrobably the prices we get are a little 
nigher than the price where the dis- 
count is only 1 and 2 per cent. I under- 
stand the dry goods houses or notion 
nouses, if they sell an article like Rubi- 
foam, for which we charge $2, they 
charge $2.10, 5 per cent, of for thirty 
days, and 10 per cent. off for ten days; 
if that is the case, and these people 
allow a discount of 6 per cent, for 
cash, it is practically the sume thing. 

President Schieffelin:—This report of 
the Committe on Credits and UCollec- 
tions indorses the suggestions that 
there should be some plan to prevent an 
excess number of salesmen from seil- 
ing in a given territory, and that was 
che point which I had hoped the con- 
vention would discuss in connection 
with commercial travelers and selling 
methods, and if you will permit a word 
trom the chair, it seems that if some 
really rational plan, whereby there 
would not be this waste in certain 
parts of the country, excessive solicita- 
tion of trade, that if some plan could 
be adopted which was practicable to 
overcome this waste, it would be of 
great benefit. It would be of advantage 
to the members if we could hear some 
opinions on that subject this morning. 

Mr. J. T. Kennedy:—I have always 
felt that there were entirely too many 
salesmen employed by the various drug 
houses throughout the country, and it 
appears to me that th®& easiest way to 
get at this proposition would be for 
each individual house to take it up in 
their own section. For instance, in our 
Gwn part of the country, Noyes Bros. 
& Cutler, and ourselves, would probably 
arrange a satisfactory agreement in 
that matter, but we, of course, have 
held back waiting for somebody else 
to take the initiative, 

There is one thing certain, and that 
is that the orders are growing smaller 
and the expense of securing trade is in- 
creasing. It is getting so that the 
Cruggists of the country are sick and 
tired of having so many representa- 
tives of wholesale druggists call upon 
them. I think it is high time we should 
take some sort of action. 

Mr. Donald McKesson:—I think that 
ever solicitation is injurious—it not 
cnly increases our expenses, but all of 
our good natured customers, when a 
traveler comes in, try to give him some 
order, and naturally, when there are 
so many travelers, it cuts dewn the 
number of orders, and the size of the 
orders; and we increase our expenses 
by making our orders smaller, 

President Schieftelin:—The suggestion 
made by Mr. Kennedy leads me to ask 
whether it would not be well to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Cem- 
mercial Travelers and Selling Methods 
to take up this question and make a 
study of it, and send around a ques- 
tioner to the trade, so that we could 
get all these druggists thinking of it, 
and at the next convention we will have 
something tangible to present, possibly 
some plan is working successfully in 
some city or district. If I may be 
allowed, I suggest that a moticen be 
passed asking the committee to make 
a feature of that question. 

Mr. Charles S. Littell:—I make a 
motion that the Committee on Com- 
mercial Travelers and Selling Methods 
be requested to report at the next 
meeting a plan whereby over-solicita- 
tion may be avoided. 

George W. Lattimer:—I think that the 
suggestion is a good one, but at the 
same time I feel personally it will not 
reach the point we have in mind. We 
have agitated this matter for a number 
of years in our local organizations. 
Probably the two Columbus, Ohio, 
houses are located in a territory in 
which this evil is felt to a greater ex- 
tent than in many other sections. We 
are surrounded by Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and the 
trade around Columbus has representa- 
tives from each of these housés. 

We have agitated this matter for 
years at the meetings of the O. K. I. 
Club, and it seems impossible to have 
our people take enough interest in the 
subject to make some kind of an agree- 
ment in regard to this oversolicitation. 
It has come to a point where our own 
salesmen for the last three or four 


months in our Saturday meetings have 
suggested themselves that the whole- 
sale druggists should have _ sense 
enough to correct this matter in some 
way. 

The orders, as has been stated, are 
growing smaller and smaller, and our 
salesmen are beginning to feel it. If 
they go into a town of 58,000 or 10,000 
inhabitants, fifty miles north of us, 
our people will meet a representative 
there of possibly a half dozen other 
druggists, who are in the town on the 
same day, soliciting these people, until 
the trade has got to the point of divid- 
ing up the orders, and saying to cer- 
tain salesmen:—‘‘This is not your day. 
We will give the order to the other 
fellow to-day,” and our representative 
must come away without any order, 
because it is not his day. 

It seems ridiculous that such a con- 
dition should exist, and it is right up 
to the wholesalers themselves to solve 
the problem. We can debate it and 
put it off and fool about the matter, 
but if we have not sense enough to 
correct evils of that nature we will 
have to go to the wall or change our 
methods of doing business. It is up 
either to the local organizations—al- 
though I think probably some action 
by this Association would give some 
strength to them to take some action— 
but it does seem as though the time 
has arrived when something should be 
done. In addition to this competition 
of our immediate neighbors, we have to 
meet the competition of druggists who 
are doing a business throughout the 
country generally. Some of the retail- 
ers have complained of being bored by 
having so many traveling men coming 
in for orders. They have asked that 
the calls of these men be not so fre- 
quent, 

Mr. Thomas F. Main:—This Associa- 
tion has always been opposed to the 
compensation of salesmen by making 
their compensation consist of a share 
of the profits of the business which 
they secure. You know in the whole- 
sale grocery trade, at least in this city, 
that is the only system on which they 
appoint salesmen. Our’ Association 
has always been opposed to it, but it 
might be well for our Committee on 
Commercial Travelers and _. Selling 
Methods to investigate that matter. 

It occurs to me that if the sales- 
man’s compensation consists simply in 
sharing the profits on the goods he 
sells, that that will correct this evil 
to a very great extent. If he found 
that he could not make a living, he 


| would quit the business. If you adopted 





the plan of compensating the salesmen 
according to their sales, you could do 
your business on a legitimate basis, 
and be able to compensate them in a 
proper way. The large grocery houses, 
like Austin, Nichols & Co., and other 
large concerns, employ their salesmen 
on that basis. 

Mr. J. G. Kennedy:—I feel as Mr. 
Lattimer does about the matter, that 
now is the time to arrive at some sort 
of an understanding. The wholesale 
hardware dealers in he Northwest got 
together about two years ago, and they 
reduced their force 25 per cent., and in 
the case of a wholesale hardware house 
in Minneapolis, which is doing in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 
a year, their sales manager told me a 
short time ago that they saved on that 
proposition $45,000 a year, and they had 
not reduced their sales at all. If they 
can do it, I cannot see any reason wny 
the wholesale druggists cannot arrive 
at some sort of a practicable plan 
along the same lines. We are in busi- 
ness to make money, and not to throw 
it away. 

President Schieffelin:—That is what 
we want, I think—some kind of a con- 
crete statement that will give us the 
proportion of salesmen to a _ business 
done. I believe that a business of so 
much annually should have so many 
salesmen. I cannot tell what it should 
be. I think we have thirty-six sales- 
men now, and gur business is a little 
more than $2,000,000 a year. I suppose 
that twenty salesmen would be wiser, 
and yet, if you learn of some very ef- 
ficient salesman you can get, you are 
tempted to get him, because you feel 
pretty sure he will pay for himself, 
and you readjust the territory in some 
such way. There must be a consensus 
of opinion that shall guide us in this 
matter. I cannot tell whether or not 
we should have sixty salesmen. It is 
hard to divide the jobbing business and 
sundry business and manufacturing 
business on a different basis. Take the 
number of salesmen that Parke, Davis 
& Co., or Eli Lilly & Co. have, and 
you begin to think you are not in it 
at all, of course this question of Over- 
lapping and the annoyance of cus- 
tomers, irrespective of the matter of 
expense, is very important. 

I trust even though Mr. Lattimer 
seems to be somewhat pessimistic 
about a solution of this problem, ney- 
ertheless, the fact that we are work- 
ing on this with a desire to get to a 
scientific solution of it is hopeful—I 


think a state of mind, if we can get in- | 
of us want | 


to it, that we do not any 
to do all of the business that is done in 
the country, would be a half way so- 
lution of the problem. The desire in 
America for bigness, and the wish to 
do a four-million-dollar business in- 
stead of being content with a two-mil- 
lion-dollar business is largely at fault 
in this matter, and if we can have some 
normal standard whereby a jobber who 
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does a million dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness, or two million dollars’ worth of 
business could feel that that is his 
share and that he does not have to 
keep extending his territory, conditions 
would be very much better. Conditions 
are not as they were forty years ago, 
when the country was growing in sec- 
tions by leaps and bounds, and we 
ought to be content to do our own 
share of business in our own territory. 
One thing which complicates the mat- 
ter is that our country is different from 
a smaller place, like England; and 
when friends of mine in Chicago, or 
in any other part of the country, say, 
“Why do you sell goods in Chicago? 
Why don’t you confine your sales to 
the Eastern section of the country?” I 
can only say, ‘“‘Well, I suppose this is 
a matter of habit; that was our terri- 
tory before you were born, one hun- 
dred and fourteen years ago, when the 
Indians had tepees, and we sold them 
pills.” It is really a question of what 
our retail friends call “live and let 
live.” 

I hope this motion will prevail, and 
it seems to me if we could get at the 
matter in a perfectly sane and co-oper- 
ative spirit, rather than in a spirit of 
iggressive competition, that we may 
get somewhere. It is a question of 
state of mind. As Mr. Wilson said the 
other day, when there is a panic it 
does not mean there is any less prop- 
erty anywhere—it means that the state 
of mind of the people in the panic is 
such that they feel that they have no 
property. It is rather absurd. I 
think if we get into the state of mind 
that we have too many salesmen, we 
can take off thirty-three per cent. of 
them and be just as happy, and do 
just as much business, and we should 
try to bring about that condition. You 
must excuse the chair for preaching 
when he ought to be listening. 

Mr. Charles W. Whittlesey:—I am in- 
terested in your remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I hope that this motion will 
prevail. Such information as our com- 
mittee can get on this subject would 
make an interesting report. It is a dif- 
ficult thing to arrive at what the prop- 
er ratio between sales and salesmen 
should ve. You gave an approximate 
number and an approximate amount of 
This number of salesmen is 
more than twice the number of our 
salesmen in proportion to our sales, 
and there must be a vast difference all 
over the country. 

If the members of the Association 
would assist this committee and give 
them information which would give 
them an idea of the proportion of sales- 
men to sales, that would help the prob- 
lem very much, and it would be an in- 
teresting lot of data if each one would 
give such information as President 
Schieffelin has given. 

Mr. Lee M. Hutchins:—To my mind 
this matter has a two-fold significance. 
In the first place, we must clean our 
own household in this matter. That is 
a primary consideration with each in- 
dividual house. I am going to ask that 
this motion prevail, because I think 
this is a subject of most vital impor- 
tance. We duplicate our own territory 
with our own travelers. We seek to 
do certain things, but we allow the 
judgment of the traveler to prevail as 
to the amount of work to be done in 
his territory. Hach salesman has his 
particular trade and _ his particular 
friendships to cultivate, and we allow 
them to duplicate their work; that is, 
we allow them to visit houses in the 
same city, or pass each other in the 
same city, to make other towns, and 
every time this occurs that increases 
the expense of the traveling force to 
the home office. There is a primary 
matter which should be decided right 
at the beginning—the members of the 
Association should agree among them- 
selves, if possible, regarding the terri- 
tory to be covered. Mr. Whittlesey 
made a comparison between the figures 
mentioned by the president and the 
figures which pertain to his business. 
I will say that our house bears about 
the same ratio the figures stated 
by Mr. Whittlesey. 

J think that every one of us should 
have a primary house-cleaning, which 
we should have the courage to put into 
force. Based on that,-the recommenda- 
tion embodied in this motion would fol- 
low with a gentleman's agreement, if 
you please, between the different 
houses to make certain territory only 
so often, for instance, I make an 
agreement with Chicago, Milwaukee 
Detroit jobbers that they will 
agree to make Michigan and Indiana 
towns only so often, and on the other 
hand the houses located in Michigan 
and Indiana would agree to cover 
towns in other States at certain inter- 
vals. I believe after we have a house- 
cleaning at home, we could make a 
gentleman’s agreement which would 
cover the points that we are after. 

Mr. Donald McKesson:—Gentlemen’s 
agreements are all right, but I think 
that is what got the Waters-Pierce 
Company into difficulty—these gentle- 
men’s agreements are not always as 
easily carried out as they seem to be. 

I will say that our sales are about 
the same as those stated by President 
Schieftelin, and we have about twenty- 
five salesmen, but we have our business 
largely departmentalized — some of 
these men work in the sponge depart- 
ment, some in the fancy goods depart- 
ment, and others in industrial supplies, 
which are separate departments, and 
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sometimes we will have four men in the 
same town at the same time, but as a 
matter of fact more than half of our 
salesmen are drug salesmen, and it is 
generally the less profitable end of our 
business on which we are carrying the 
heaviest expenses. As a matter of fact 
this summer in going through the 
house—we have been doing more busi- 
ness than we have done for years—and 
in going through the wet department 
and different departments, where goods 
are put up for retail orders, I notice 
that the men were standing around. 
The profits which we have been making 
on our sales to the jobbers and man- 
ufacturers have really been carrying 
our drug department, which we have 
been running at a loss, in view of the 
heavy expenses incident to the depart- 
ment. 

President Schieffelin:—We will now 
take a vote on the motion made by Mr. 
Littell. (The motion was put and car- 
ried). 

President Schieffelin:—A motion is 
now in order on the adoption of the re- 
port of the Board of Control. (Motion 
made and seconded that the report be 
adopted, which was carried.) 

Mr. Bedwell:—We present the follow- 
ing:— 

Report of Board of Control on Re- 
port of Committee on Drug 
Market. 


This report is very complete and will be 
of great value to those who give it mer- 
ited study. 

The thanks of our Association are due 
to the committee for the very elaborate 
and careful review submitted, giving 
changes in markets during the year. 

The statistics will be of special service 
for future reference. 

The report represents a vast amount of 
labor and attention to detail, for which 
the committee should be given proper 
credit. 

President Schieffelin:—Gentlemen, 
you have heard the report. What action 
will you take upon it? Is there any 
discussion? 

Mr. Ludwig Schiff:—I move that the 
report of the Board of Control be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Bedwell:—We present the follow- 
ing:— 

Report of Board of Control on 
Report of Committee on 
Legislation, 


This is a very important committee, 
whose report is always listened to with 
the greatest attention and in which we 
are all so much interested. The chair- 
man and other members of the committee 
are entitled to the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation for the very exhaustive and well 
Prepared report which they have sub- 
mitted to us. Very few have any idea of 
the immense amount of care and labor 
that is necessary in prosecuting the work 
of this committee and in preparing the re- 
port. The Board of Control feels that it 
is its duty to call attention to this fact 
and emphisize the matter because the 
work of this committee ought to be more 
fully appreciated. 

it is quite true that legislation affect- 
ing the business of the proprietors inci- 
dently affects the wholesale druggists, as 
their interests are to a certain extent 
mutual. We therefore indorse the sugges- 
tions of the report in regard to uniform 
legislation. There is-no greater need be- 
fore us to-day than uniform legislation 
upon all important matters dealing with 
the commerce of the country, 

The Board of Control indorses the rec- 
ommenda.,ion of the committee that every 
possible effort should be made to pro- 
mote the enactment of legislation not 
inimical to the interests of the whole- 
sale, as well as the retail, drug trade, 
pharmaceutical and chemical lines. 

While admitting the necessity for a law 
that will furnish the most rigid restric- 
tion of traffic in narcotics and _ habit- 
forming drugs, the Board of Control goes 
on record as being opposed to a law that 
will impose so much detail and expense 
upon the wholesale, as well as the re- 
tail, drug trade of the country without 
furnishing a better means of strict en- 
forcement. Furthermore, the Board of 
Control deplores the delay in the passage 
by the Federal Government of a strict law 
for the regulation of this traffic. The 
Board of Control irdorses the recommen- 
dation of this committee that the whole 
subject of narcotic and _ habit-forming 
drug legislation be referred to a special 
committee of three to be appointed. by the 
president. 

The Board of Control strongly indorses 
the suggestion made by the committee in 
regard to the insecticide laws. Our indi- 
vidual members carnot watch too closely 
the legislatures in their respective States 
s0 that they can promptly communicate 
with either the chairman or the local 
member in regard to any proposed legisla- 
tion on this subject, and see to it that 
State measures are made to conform to 
Federal enactments. The members of our 
Association probably do not appreciate 
the importance of this matter as in some 
States they have already made it almost 
impossible to handle the goods on account 
of regulations made. 

In regard to net weights, the Board of 
Control would recommend that our Com- 
mittee on Legislation be requested to 
watch the matter closely and to favor 
laws wiuich are possible to carry out. 

The Board of Control wishes to indorse 
the stand taken by the committee in re- 
gard to the variation clause of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. 

In reference to the stamp tax on pro- 
prietary medicines, the Board of Control 
agrees with the committee in expressing 
the hope and belief that no changes in 
tariff will be made that will cause such 
tax to become necessary. 

As to manufacturers and jobbers mak- 
ing a guarantee under State laws, the 
Board of Control would call the attention 
of the As3soclation to the fact that in 
some States it is made necessary for job- 
bers to make such warranty. In these 
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cases, it is therefore not optional with 
the seller. While it is true that the drug- 
gists’ greatest security iies in buying only 
from responsible jobbers, and jobbers, in 
turn, patronizing only responsible manu- 
facturers, yet there is danger that man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers — will be 
charged with shirking responsibility un- 
less they are willing to give such guar- 
antee, 

The Board of Cortrol indorses the ac- 
tion of the committee in regard to the 
bankruptcy law and expresses the hope 
that any and all amendments calculated 
tO weakei1 it may be promptly defeated. 

The Roard of Control offers the follow- 
ing resolutions:— 

Resolved, That it the opinion of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association that 
there is great need for uniform State legisla- 
tion upon taxation, banking, insurance, pure 
food and drugs reform, legal procedure, regula- 
tion of corporations and commercial bills of the 
Uniform State Law Commissioners. 

Resolved, That a special committee of three 
be appointed by the president to whom the sub- 
ject of narcotic legislation shall be referred, 
and that such special committee be requested 
to consider the matter and prepare a substitute 
bill which shall represent the wishes of the 
trade and, at the same time, attain the end 
sought. 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association is opposed to the enactment 
of any parcels post legislation, either local or 
general, firmly believing, as we do, that the 
effect of such laws would be to divert the busi- 
ness of the country merchant and tradesmen 
in small cities and towns to the large retail 
department and catalogue houses in the large 
cities, to the great detriment of community 
life throughout the entire country. 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Drug~- 
gists’ Association reaffirms its opposition to all 
legislation containing net weight or measure 
branding provisions which differ from the 
national food and drugs act of 1906. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association that, 
on general principles, there should be no new 
national drug legislation until there has been 
further judicial interpretation of the present 
law that will determine where we stand and 
the business of the country shall become ad- 
justed to the law we now have. 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association is in favor of retaining the 
national bankruptcy law and opposed to any 
legislation which may be introduced to secure 
its repeal, We urge our members to use every 
endeavor to this end. 

President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you have heard the report. What ac- 
tion will you take upon it? Is there 
any discussion? ba : 

Mr. George W. Lattimer:—Living in 
the Capital City of the State, there is 
one proposition mentioned in the re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation, 
to the effect that our members watch 
State legislation comes home _ very 
strongly to me. Those of us who live 
in the capital cities of the States are 
overwhelmed with the constant re- 
quests to log roll and go down to the 
committees of the Legislature day after 
day and night after night, and it gets 
to be a very burdensome matter to 
watch the enormous amount of legis- 
lation that is put into the hopper of 
the State Legislatures. At the same 
time, it is a necessity that some one 
shall do this. Those of us who live 
anywhere within reach of a State capi- 
tol ought to watch these matters very 
carefully, and it is one of the most im- 
portant things that can be suggested 
or recommended that our State Legis- 
latures be watched, because they are 
putting in the most ridiculous bills con- 
stantly, which, if taken up at the right 
time, and you can get hold of the mem- 
bers of the committee where you can 
talk to some of them, you can save the 
trade a great deal of injury and loss, 
because at least half of these bills 
that are introduced are put in by some 
faddist who does not know the situa- 
tion and needs some explanation, and 
usually the members of the committee 
are open to suggestions and advice in 
relation to bills pending in the Legis- 
lature. Generally I have found they 
are glad to receive information and 
instruction from those who are posted 
on these subjects, and I believe that 
this Committee on Legislation is one 
of the most important committees in 
our Association, because we are becom- 
ing loaded down so with legislative 
matters, and it requires great watch- 
fulness on the part of every member 
of this Association to keep track of 
the objectionable bills which are intro- 
duced, and it is an obligation which 
every one of us should take upon our- 
selves. 

President Schieffelin:—The chair will 
indorse with a great deal of feeling 
what Mr. Lattimer has said. If we 
could really feel the responsibility, not 
only of opposing legislation which is 
mistaken, but of guiding legislation 
and suggesting legislation that would 
be effective, we would be going ahead 
a great deal faster. Going to Albany 
takes a whole day—it is not a question 
of taking an hour, as perhaps is the 
fact in the case of Mr. Lattimer—but 
those of us who have to go to Albany 
know what a serious drain it is upon 
our time and upon our patience,’ and 
yet it is well worth while, because I 
never yet have gone to a hearing 
Where the legislators have not ap- 
peared fair minded and reasonable 
and it is not only bills introduced by 
faddists—I am not nearly so much 
afraid of those bills, as bills intro- 
“strikers” in this part of the 
country, that is, by friends of certain 
legislators who want to be bought off. 


is 


| I do not think, however, that that prac- 


tice is as prevalent as it was a few 
years ago, but it is an outrageous 
thing that that plan should be adopted 
anywhere, to introduce legislation that 
would threaten some industry or busi- 
ness, and without any intention of pass- 
ing the legislation, but with the inten- 
tion of exacting tribute, but I know 
that only‘a very small minority of our 
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legislators are susceptible to being in- 
fluenced, or being approached in an un- 
fair manner as to their attitude on 
legislative matters. Nevertheless, these 
three classes of legislation appear every 
year: “Strike Bills,” bills introduced 
by people who knew nothing about 
the subject, and bills that ought to be 
passed, and we ought to take part in 
the discussion of these bills, and to do 
that we have to inform ourselves re- 

zyarding conditions, and it is amazing 
how you change your opinion about 

things when you get at the facts. I 
did not at one time believe half what 
I heard about the evils of the cocaine 
habit, until I got in touch with people 
who were entirely unbiased and un- 
prejudiced, and who were in close touch 
with a number of cases, and the de- 
tails they gave me were such that the 
evil was of the most astounding char- 
acter and showed that it was the duty 
of the wholesale druggists to curtail 
the illigitimate use of cocaine as far 
as possible. 

What will you do with the report of 
the Board of Control on the report of 
the Committee on Legislation? 

Mr. Thomas F. Main:—I move that 
the report of the Board of Control be 
adopted. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Bedwell:—We present the follow- 
ing:— 

Report of Board of Control on Local 
Associations. 

The importance of local associations 
cannot be too strongly urged upon our 
members. It is gratifying to note that 
these organizations are maintained in al- 
most every section of the United States, 
and we again recommend the formation 
of new clubs where they do not now exist. 

The statement made by the chairman 
that so littie legislation was introduced 
during the past winter that was inimical 
to the wholesale drug trade is a strong 
indorsement of the work of the locai 
clubs. 

We approve the suggestion made that 
local clubs in every section take up the 
questior of proprietary m tnufacturers an- 
noying the jobbers by taking orders car- 
rying a dating of from two to six months. 

the Board of Control offers the follow- 
ing resolutions:— 

Resolved, That this Association greatly 
vors the formation of local clubs in the 
tricts where such associations do not 
exist. 

Resolved, That the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association recommends that all these 
loca! clubs continue to meet at stated intervals 
of not more than three or four months. 

Resolved, That in view of the good 
done by local associations during the past 
year in watching legislation, that these clubs 
be requested to continue their watchfulness 
over al) legislation affecting the interest of 
our trade. 
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Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
the report. What ac- 
Is there any 


President 
you have heard 
tion will you take on it? 
discussion? 

Thomas F. 
tion of the 
and carried.) 

Mr. Bedwell:—We present the follow- 
ing:— 

Report of Board of Control on Re- 
port of Committee on Preven- 
tion of Adulteration, 

The revort of this committee reflects the 
learning and ability of its chairman, and 
the Board of Control feels that the N. W. 
L. A. is complimented by his services in 
presenting to its members a paper of such 
particular value to all. The reading of it 
is convincing, and it becomes doubly so 
because of the experience and unusual 

ability of the writer. 

The reference made in the report to 
laboratory practice is an excellent one, 
and it is unfortunate that many of our 
members cannot afford the equipment 
necessary to make such exhaustive tests. 

The Board of Control especially indorses 
that portion of the report that calls at- 
tention to the card index or loose leaf 
system, which places definite specifica- 
tions in the hands of buyers to be used 
each time in ordering goods. 

In conclusion, the Board of Control is 
pleased to call attention to the statement 
made by the chairman that the combined 
efforts of producers, manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail druggists, Federal, 
State and local authorities to prevent the 
adulteration of drugs is being crowned 
with increasing success to such an extent 
that deliberate or criminal adulteration of 
drugs has become so rare as to be almost 
a thing of the past. 


President Schieffelin:—The 
now before you. 
take? 

Mr. Lucien B. Hall:—I move the 
adoption of the report of the Board of 
Control, (Motion seconded and carried). 

Mr. Bedwell:—We present the follow- 
ing:— 

Report of Board of Control on Paints, 
Oils and Glass. 


Again this committee has submitted an 
admirable report and one worthy of our 
closest study. Many of our members do 
not handle this class of goods, but will 
derive great benefit from a close reading 
of the paper. It is a matter for congrat- 
ulation that so many of the States have 
passed laws to prevent the adulteration 
of linseed oil, turpentine and other ar- 
ticles in this line. Where legislative ac- 
tion has not been taken we recommend 
that efforts be made to bring it about 
during the next meeting of the law-mak- 
ing bodies. 

We are greatly obligated 
mittee and its competent chairman 
the splendid presentation. 


President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you have heard the report. What 
action will you take upon it? Is there 
any discussion? 

Edgar E. Taylor:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report of the Board of Con- 
trol, (Motion seconded and carried). 


Main:—I move the adop- 
report. (Motion seconded 
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What action will you 
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_ Mr. Bedwell:—We present the follow- 
ing :— 


Report of Board of Control on the 
Report of Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods. 


This report is full and complete, touch- 
ing on all points of interest i proprietary 
goods. Th statement that the situation 
is normal and that the members of our 
trade have reason tc feel grateful is sat- 
isfactory and corroborated by the facts 
given, 

The question of “prescription patents” is 
a most important one, and we are glad 
that the committee has discussed it so 
fully. We have no recommendation tu 
make in regard to these goods except tu 
suggest that they be watched most care- 
fully and rot allowed to accumulate on 
our shelves. 

it is a matter of congratulation to find 
in the report of the committee a state- 
trent to the effect that co-operative buy- 
ing has not grown during the past year, 
but, on the contrary, has declined. We 
believe that it is true that our retail 
friends have discovered that the benetts 
of this system have been greatly exag- 
gerated. Jobbers are able to give satis- 
factory service so that the difference in 
the price does not appeal to the retail 
purchaser. 

Copies of the Supreme Court decision 
on the Miles case and also the dissenting 
opinion of Justice Holmes are filed in 
cennection with this report, and in this 
way will become a permanent record of 
this conveition. Also copies of the opin- 
ion of the court in the Johnson case are 
attached. These will be printed in our 
proceedings. 

We offer the following:— 


That the thanks of the National 
Druggists’ Association be extend- 
ed to the manufacturers who have during 
the past year increased their discount to 
thelr wholesale distributors as per the list 
given in the report of the committee, We 
are also under great obligations to the man- 
ufacturers who have heretofore granted sat- 
isfactory compensation. 

Resolved, That we again most urgently re- 
quest proprietors whose discount to whole- 
sale trade is now less than 15 per cent. to 
increase their discount to at least 15 per 
cent. This is most desirable because only 
in this way will the jobber have a small 
margin of profit over the cost of doing 
business. 

Resolved, That this Association recom- 
mend to its members that they individually 
protest against the method of manufacturers 
who sell buying clubs at jobbers’ discounts. 
It is a well established fact that the services 
of the wholesaler are necessary to the man- 
ufacturer, and it does not seem right or a 
good business proposition that any manu- 
facturer should take away business from 
us, while at the same time he uses us for 
his convenience as distributors. 

Resolved, That we recommend to manu- 
facturers that it is desirable that proprie- 
tors use a uniform size and form of card 
price list which can be filed in a regular 
4 x 6 index. If this method should be 
adopted the wholesale druggist would greatly 
appreciate it, and it would be a most con- 
venient form of keeping our records. 


President Schieffelin: 
you have heard the report. What 
action will you take on it? Is there 
any discussion? A motion to adopt the 
report will carry with it the important 
resolution embodied in the report, 


L. A. Lange:—I move the adoption of 
the report of the Board of Control. 
(Motion seconded and carried). 

Mr. Bedwell:—We present the follow- 
ing:— F r 
Report of Board of Control on Secre- 

tary’s Report. 

This Association is to be congratulated 
thet we have the services of such an ex- 
cellent secretary. His report is well writ- 
ten and covers in full the work of the 
office for the year. 

We are glad to note that he has con- 
tinued and developed the Monthly Bulle- 
tin, for it has now Lecome of great value 
to our members. We recommend that our 
secretary follow the same methods as 
heretofore in sending to our members the 
rules and regulations that are being sent 
out by the national boards and commis- 
sions, 

The new revision of the State Pure Food 
Laws will no doubt be valuable, and our 
secretary is to be commended for his 
thoughtfulness in having this list revised 
and reprinted. 

The Board of Control is pleased at the 
present condition of our roll of member- 
ship as shown by the report of the secre- 
tary, 

We recommend that our members con- 
tinue to utilize the services of the secre- 
tary and the facilities of the office in 
New York whenever necessary. 


President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you have heard the report of the Board 
of Control on the report of the secre- 
tary. What action will you take on it? 

Mr. Edgar D, Tavylor:—I move its 
adoption. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried). 

Mr. Bedwell:—We present the follow- 
ing:— 


Resolved, 
Wholesale 


— Gentlemen, 


Report of Board of Control on Ke- 
port of Special Committee on 
Suits Against Members. 
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The Association is to 
in that the results of the 
as reported during the year 
favorable to the members. 

Our cause has been ably 
our counsel, Mr. Norman 
and we are glad that he 
represent us. 

The Board of Control sees no reason 
to back-track on what it said a yea 
ago concerning the chairman of this com- 
mittee. The legal affairs of the Asso- 
ciation are safe in his hands as is clear- 
ly indicated by his thorough grasp of 
all situations. 

President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you have heard the report of the Board 
of Control. What action will you take 
on it? It there any discussion? 

Thomas F. Main:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report of the Board of Con- 
| trol. (Motion seconded and adopted). 


defended by 
B. Beecher, 
continues to 





Mr. Bedwell:—We present the follow- 
ing:— 
Report of Board of Control on Re- 
port of Committee on Trade- 
Marks. 


Again we are indebted to the committee 
for a most interesting and instructive re- 
port. It is well worthy the attention and 
study of all who are interested in this 
asset. 

The source ot 
and the facts 
upon. : 

Particular attention is called to the sec- 
tion on foreign trade-mark matters. Un- 
der this head will be found information 
about the Pan-American Conference and 
other conferences relating to mutual pro- 
tection. ‘ / ; 

The section on physiological experiments 
will be of great interest to all trade- 
mark owners. 

President Schieffelin: 
you have heard this report. 
your pleasure? 

Cc. S. Martin:—I move that the report 
be adopted. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried). ’ 

Mr. Bedwell:—We present the follow- 
ing :— 

Report of Board of Control on Re- 
port of Committee on Trans- 
portation. 


The report of this committee is most 
interesting, and we advise all members 
of our Association to give it careful con- 
sideration. ; 

The Board of Control heartily approves 
of the stand taken by our committee 
on the question of uniform classification 
of freight. We urge our members to use 
their influence with their national repre- 
sentative to bring this about. 

The Board of Control congratulates the 
members of this Association on receiv- 
ing from railroad companies more prompt 
adjustments of claims arising through 
errors, breakage and shortage. 

It is to be hoped that the express 
companies and boat lines will soon see the 
wisdom of following the lead of the 
railroad companies in this regard. 

The Board of Control again calls the 
attention of the members of our Asso- 
ciation to the new regulations for the 
shipment of inflammables, and suggests 
that none of us can be too careful in 
studying and following the requirements 
of these rules. 

The Board of Control feels that it can 
hardly indorse the suggestion of the com- 
mittee that the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association go on record in favor 
of a national arbitration law that would 
be compulsory, owing to our limited 
knowledge and great scope of the ques- 
tion, and prefer to Ieave it for adjustment 
by organizations that are in closer touch 
with the needs of organized capital and 
labor, and who have a better  under- 
standing of the needs of both elements 
throughout the whole country. 

President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
you have heard the report. What 
action will you take upon it? Is there 
any discussion on it? 

Mr. Edgar D. Taylor:—I move that 
the report be adopted. (Motion second- 
ed and carried). 

Mr. Bedwell:—I have finished reading 
the formal reports of the Board of Con- 
trol on the various committee reports 
presented, and we now desire to offer 
the following for the action of the con- 
vention :— 

In reviewing 
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depended 
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the several reports pre- 
sented at this convention, we are im- 
pressed with their high character and 
the pains taken by all the chairmen to 
collect correct and material data in de- 
tail, and the Board of Control suggests 
that a vote of thanks be passed as an 
expression of appreciation of the arduous 
work done. 

Mr. Edgar D. Taylor:—I move a vote 
of appreciation and thanks to the chair- 
men of the various committees, to be 
passed by a rising vote. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried). 

President Schieffelin:—Mr. Secretary, 
will you kindly convey to the chair- 
men of the committees the thanks of 
the convention? 

We will now have the report of the 
Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
tion of Officers, 

Secretary Toms read the report of 
the Committee on Nominations, 

President Schieffelin: — Gentlemen, 
what action will you take on the report 
of the Committee on Nominations? 

William Scott:—I move that the sec- 
retary be instructed to cast the hallot 
of this meeting for the gentlemen whose 
names have been read for the various 
positions mentioned in the report of the 
Committee on Nominations. (Motion 
seconded and carried). 

Secretary Toms:—Mr. President, it 
gives me great pleasure to cast the 
unanimous vote of the Association for 
the nominees recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations for officers of 
this Association for the ensuing year. 
(The secretary cast the ballot). 

President Schieffelin:—The gentlemen 
named by the Committee on Nomina- 
tions are duly elected to the respective 
offices set forth in the report of the 
committee. (Applause.) 

The next business 1s the election 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods. Are there any 
nominations? 

L. A. Lange:—I would like to see Mr. 
William P. Richey succeed himself as 
chairman of the Committee on Proprie- 
tary Goods. He has given very efficient 
service in the past. 

Thomas F. Main:—I take pleasure in 
seconding that nomination. I move the 
nominations he closed, and that we pro- 
ceed to elect Mr. Richey to the office. 
(Motion seconded and carried). 

President Schieffelin:—Mr. Richey is 
unanimously elected. A general rep- 
resentative is now to be elected. 
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Thomas F. Main:—I place in nomina- 
ticn Mr. Frank E. Holliday for that 
very important office. He has served 
this Association now for a number of 
years faithfully and well, and as I have 
said on a previous occasion, he has 
“made good,’’ and I move that he be 
elected unanimously. (Motion seconded 
and carried). 

President Schieffelin:—Mr. Frank E. 
Holliday has been unanimously elected 
general representative of the Associa- 
tion. 

New business is now in order. 

Lucien B. Hall:—We all know the 
difticulty we have had in keeping down 
the expenses incident to our business, 
and one of the things that plays a most 
important part in our expense account 
is postage, and as you all know, the 
profit of the government on first-class 
postage, letter postage, was $53,000,000, 
and in 1910, $59,000,000. 

Now, we are helping, as business 
men, to carry on the business of other 
men who use second-class postage, and 
J think the necessity for a reduction 
in letter postage is one of the things 
that needs no argument on my part, 
and while I am on the floor I would 
like to say that there is an association 
called “The National One-Cent Postage 
Association” furthering this cause, 
and they have interviewed the officials 
of our government, and they all seem 
to favor it, and I see no reason why as 
business men we should not favor it. 
i think if we are invited to become 
members of that association that we 
could not invest $10 to any better ad- 
vantage. I offer the following resolu- 
tion:— 

Whereas, The annual veports 
Postmaster-General for the fiscal 
ending June 30, 189, and June 30, 1910, 
show that the first-class or letter mail 
produced last vear a profit of over $53,000,- 
000, and more than $59,000,000 for the cur- 
rent year, which probably was entirely 
absorbed by the losses incurred in han- 
dling other classes of mail at less than the 
cost of the service; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the National Wholcsale 
Druggists’ Association, that the individ- 
uals and business men of the United 
States should be accorded at once a rate 
of 1 cent for the ordinary business let- 
ter, and that our secretary be instructed 
te forward a copy of these resolutions to 
Hon. Frank H. Hitchcock, Postmaster- 
General, with request that he make an 
ffort to have the necessary legislation to 
secure that reduction enacted at once 


the 
year 


or 


Charles §. Littell:—I indorse what Mr. 
Hall has said. I believe it is unjust 
and unreasonable that first-class letter 
postage should be made to pay the ex- 
penses of the second-class postage and 
the fourth-class rural free delivery 
postal expenses. I think it is unjust 
that it should cost two cents to send a 
bill across the street, and for one cent 
be able to send a magazine weighing 
a pound to Alaska, and to the most ex- 
treme parts of the country, and for 
that reason I have personally been op- 
posed to the parcels post. The parcels 
post might help in some respects, but 
at the same time it would increase the 
expense of the department, and un- 
doubtedly put the adoption of one cent 
postage for first-class matter further 
away. I think what we want is one 
cent letter postage instead of all these 
other fads. 

George W. Lattimer:—I favor 
cent letter postage, but it. is a ques- 
tion in my mind whether we should 
go on record as a national association 
with considerable influence throughout 
this country on that matter standing 
alone. The government can _ hardly 
handle that matter by itself. There 
are all these other questions, as our 
friend just stated, that enter into the 
problem, and if that resolution could 
be worded in a somewhat broader man- 
ner We could appoint a committee to 
investigate the subject and report to 
us in detail, it might carry a little 
more weight than to pick out just the 
one item of one cent letter postage, be- 
cause that is only one of a half-dozen 
things that the government is investi- 
gating at this time in reference to the 
general postal question. I raise the 
question as to whether we should go 
on record on the one item out of the 
different questions that should be con- 
sidered in handling this problem. 

Lucien B. Hall:—I think it is very 
important that we should give an ex- 
pression in favor of the one cent letter 
postage. We know we want that, and 
the other matters will take care of 
themselves. I hope this Association 
will not connect this one cent letter 
postage proposition with other things, 
which will lessen the effect of the main 
point. We should have one cent letter 
postage. The government is making a 
very large profit on first-class postage, 
and I think it should be reduced from 
two cents to one cent. 

Ww. A. Hover:—Time will not permit 
of bringing in any variation or modifi- 
cation of the resolution as offered, but 
1 do not see how there can be any ob- 
jection at this time to our announcing 
our position on the one cent postage 
of and by itself. That is one of the 
elements which will be taken into con- 
sideration in the general revision of the 
postal bill, and I think this organiza- 
tion should be on record as favoring 
one cent pestage regardless of other 
features which may come up or be rec- 
ommended by the Postmaster General. 
IT heartily approve of the resolution 
under existing circumstances. 

Donald McKesson:—As I understand 
it, the Postoffice Department is facing 


one 
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a deficit, and if we cut down the two 
cent letter postage to one cent letter 
postage, we will make a bigger deficit. 
I think the other classes of postage 
should be brought into line to pay their 
proper share of the whole expense. I 
favor the one cent letter postage, but 
I do not think we should increase the 
deficit of the department as a whole, 
but we should endeavor to reduce the 
deficit in certain classes of postage 
which now create this deficit, by rais- 
ing the rates on that class, and then 
ultimately we could come to one cent 
postage. 

William Scott:—There 
reasons why I am in favor of 
adoption of the resolution offered by 
Mr. Hall. One of the reasons why I 
am in favor of the adoption of it is 
the same as Mr. Lattimer has given as 
a reason why we should not adopt it. 
Mr. Littell referred to the matter of 
parcels post. Mr. Lattimer thinks that 
the different items in regard to the 
regulation of postal matters should be 
taken up together. I am opposed to 
parcels posts, and I do not believe 
there would be any more effective 
method of shelving that question for 
the next half dozen years, at least. 
than by passing the one cent letter 
postage act. 

Referring to what Mr. McKesson has 
said I feel that if the one cent postage 
were to become effective that the mem- 
bers of Congress would then discover 
that it was absolutely necessary to do 
something to make second-class mail 
matter pay a just proportion of the ex- 
pense of the postal service. 

Charles W. Whittlesey:—I thirk we 
passed a resolution at a presious ses- 
sion of this association in oppesition 
to the parcels post. 

President Schieffelin:—The matter of 
parcels post was referred to in the re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation, 
but was not referred to in the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Whittlesey:—I see no objection 
to passing this resolution because it is 
only one part of the question of 
course, the problem of solving the 
Whole question must come up before 
the government anyway, but we can 
certainly express our views on this 
one feature of the question. 

Charles A. West:—I am in favor 
the resolution offered, but I 
suggest that a copy of the resolution 
be sent to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
of the Senate as well as the House. 

In regard to the possibility of any 
reduction in the cost of letter postage 
from two cents to one cent, I think 
there is strong possibility of its being 
passed at the next session of Congress. 

The parcels post measure is to have 
consideration also, and the members of 
the House particularly are very strong- 
ly in favor of the passage of a law 
giving us parcels post. In this con- 
nection I notice in the report of the 
Board of Control on the report of the 
Committee on Legislation that no men- 
tion is made in regard to the subject 
of parcels post, and I desire to bring 
that matter up a little later. 

President Schieffelin:—Mr. Hall, do 
you accept the amendment that copies 
of your resolution be sent to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and to the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, as well as 
the Postmaster General? 

Mr, Hall:—I accept that amendment. 

(The resolution offered by Mr. Hall 
Was adopted.) 

Mr. Miers Busch: I desire to offer 
the following resolution, which I think 
largely explains itself: 

Whereas, The publication by the daily 
newspapers of the names of the poisons 
used in cases of homicide or suicide, to- 
gether with information concerning such 
poisons and the amount constituting a 
fatal dose, has the tendency to suggest 
their use to criminals and persons of weak 
intellects; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that the 
members of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association request the proprietors 
of newspapers in their vicinity to omit in 
future the publication of these details. 


are several 


of 
would 


; My reason for offering the resolution 
is that late last spring there were a 
number of cases of suicide in Philadel- 


phia by the use of cyanide, and Dr. 
Knapp, the Director of Public Health 
and Charities, took rather vigorous 
action in the matter and suggested 
legislation, and knowing him person- 
ally, I called on him and told him there 
was enough legislation, and that pos- 
sibly the best safeguard for the public 
Was ignorance of the use of these 
poisons. He agreed with me, and I 
have spoken to several of the news- 
paper men in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia about omitting the names of 
poisons, in the publication of reports of 
suicides, and the Evening Bulletin has 
fallen into line with the suggestion and 
has omitted since that time all names 
of poisons, and does not refer in any 
manner to their use. I feel that if 
this practice can be earried out 
throughout the country it will save a 
sreat deal of trouble and a great deal 
of adverse comment. 

I have sent copies of this resolution 
to nearly all of the State Associations. 
However, it was at a time when most 
of the meetings have been held, but 
I have had favorable action on the 
part of six or eight of these State 
Associations. 

Donald McKesson:—I second the 
resolution offered by Mr. Busch, and 
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it is my opinion the newspapers will 
certainly fall into line if this matter 
is properly put before them. As you 
may have noticed, in reading an ac- 
count of an automobile accident, noth- 
ing is ever said about the name of the 
automobile that meets with the acci- 
dent, and the newspapers in their ac- 
counts of suicides could as well leave 
out the name of the poison used by 
tlf® person who has committed suicide. 

Charles A, West:—Mr. Bedwell tells 
me that Mr. Gibson, the chairman of 
the Board of Control, was suddenly 


} called away to his home, and the mat- 


ter of the resolution regarding parcels 
post was overlooked. I would like to 
read the resolution in the report of 
the Committee on Legislation refer- 
ring to the parcels post. It is as 
follows: — 

Resolved, That this Association is op- 
posed to the enactment of any parcels 
post legislation, either local or general, 
firmly believing as we do that the effect 
of such laws would be to divert the busi- 
ness of the country merchant and trades- 
men in small cities and towns to large re- 
tail departments and catalogue houses in 
the large cities, to the great detriment 
of community life throughout the entire 
country. 

I move the adoption of that resolu- 
tion. 

Charles 8S. 
lution. 

Donald McKesson:—My 
not firmly fixed on the desirability of 
not having parcels post, particularly 
in view of the experiences we have 
had right along with the express com- 
panies. I think a parcels post which 
could be run on a distance basis would 
deliver us somewhat from the tyranny 
of the express companies, and yet it 
could be put on a tariff that would 
not deliver the country into the hands 
of the mail order business. I think 
that the fear of the mail order house 
in connection with the parcels post, as 
to the business which the mail order 
houses would take from the smaller 
dealers, is largely a bugaboo. This 
country has always been able to 
absorb any additional facilities brought 
forward, and more. I understand when 
the subway was first proposed in New 
York there was opposition by concerns 
on 125th street, who were afraid the 
subway would take the people down- 
town and they would lose their busi- 
ness. It is well known that the peo- 
ple in the upper part of the city have 
prospered since the opening of the 
subway, and I think the mail order 
house bugaboo as to parcels post would 
be found to work itself out without 
any serious harm to any tradesman in 


Littell: —I second the reso- 


views are 


|} any part of the country. 


J. T. Kennedy:—I must take issue 
with Mr. McKesson on the parcels post 
proposition. It is, in my judgment, a 
very dangerouls measure. I think it 
is nothing more nor less than a scheme 
to make Uncle Sam the delivery agent 
of every mail order house in this 
country. People do not understand the 
proposition. If they did they would 
certainly oppose it. Every dollar that 
leaves the counter of some country 
merchant is pretty sure to go into the 
hands of some mail order house, and as 
I understand practically every organi- 
zation of any importance in this coun- 
try is on record as opposing the par- 
cels post, and I am surprised to learn 
that this organization has not gone 
on record before this. 

Secretary Toms:—It did go on record 
in 1905. 

Mr. Kennedy:—I was told a _ short 
while ago by the president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dry Goods Associa- 
tion that we were not on record. In 
my section of the country the whole- 
sale dry goods houses, and in fact all 
of the important organizations are do- 
ing everything they can to oppose this 
measure. We have had it on good 
authority that the only people who are 
in favor of parcels post are the mail 
order houses, in fact we have absolute 
proof that these people have spent 
$4,000,000 in sending out literature in 
favor of the proposition. It will cer- 
tainly hurt the smaller towns if this 
dangerous bill should be passed and 
become a law, and we shall do every- 
thing we possibly can to oppose it. It 
will reduce farm values and ruin our 
small towns, and why should we favor 
it? 

Donald McKesson:——Mr. Kennedy did 
not quite catch the meaning of what I 
said. I said that my idea was that 
the bill as favored by the mail order 
houses is for a very low cost parcels 
post, which will give a deficit at the 
end of the year. to be made up by 
first-class postage. My idea is for e 
high rate parcels post which will af- 
ford the people of the country a 
cheaper means of transportation of 
small parcels, in competition with ex- 
press rates and yet return a profit on 
the business. 

William Scott:—TI fully indorse what 
Mr. Kennedy has said. We in the West 
feel very strongly on this subject. We 
know that the mail order houses are 
seriously affecting the business of a 
great many country merchants. We 
depend on the country merchants for 
our livelihood, and I believe Mr. Ken- 
nedy has stated the case correctly 
when he says that the adoption of the 
parcels post will seriously affect the 
growth and development and prosper- 
ity of the country towns and hamlets 
throughout the country. The country 
generally will suffer. It may be that 
there is a good deal of a bugaboo about 
the idea of the benefits which the mail 
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order houses will derive from the par- 
cels and I hope that is so, because 
I am afraid eventually something of 
this nature will be enacted. I do not 
think there is any immediate danger 
of a bill being passed, as we cannot 
afford to do it. That the principal 
reason why I am in favor of one cent 
letter postage. I do believe that this 
Association should go on record as be- 
ing opposed at this time, certainly, to 
the establishment of parcels’. post. 
There are a good many things which 
have to be considered in connection 
with the parcels post. Conditions in 
this country are entirely different from 
what they are in Great Britain, France 
or Germany, where parcels post is in 
effect. We cover a very large extent of 
territory, and if we attempt to have a 
parcels post in this country, based on 
the same relative price as exists 
abroad, it would entail bankruptey on 
the Post Office Department, and I 
think the safest thing for us to do is 
to go on record as being opposed to 
the parcels post and let the future take 
care of itself. Some day possibly we 
may have a parcels post, but I do not 
think we want it at the present time. 

S. Massingham:—Can we get some 
information as to the effect of parcels 
post on the Continent, where it has 
been in effect for many years? I do 
not believe the adoption of a parcels 
post will seriously affect our business, 
and especially if we put a price on it 
that will be proper and yield a reve- 
nue. 

F. C. Groover:—The enactment of a 
parcels post law is a demand from the 
people, and the express companies are 
fighting parcels post, and the express 
companies are the concerns which are 
being benefited by the delay in enact- 
ing parcels post law. We must have a 
parcels post law, or a lower rate from 
the express companies, and we should 
do our best to secure one or the other 
There is another thing in connection 
with the matter which may interest 
us, and which I have put in force in 
my own family—I will not allow any 
member of my family to send away 
from home to some other town for an 
article they can buy at home, and if 
we all work along those lines, we will 
find that the mail order houses will 
soon cease ta be a bugaboo. The par- 
cels post must come sooner or later, 
unless we can get in behind the ex- 
press companies and get a better rate 
than we are getting and get better ser- 
vice than we are getting from them for 
our small packages. 

W. A. Hover:—In answer to the gen- 
tleman, Mr. Massingham, who spoke a 
few moments ago, I hardly think we 
can deduce any conclusions from the 
experience of other countries in the 
matter of parcels post. The conditions 
are different in other countries, and the 
conditions of transportation in this 
country are different as to put an- 
other phase on the question entirely. 
We must bear in mind that our dis- 
tances in this country are immense, 
and that the distances in other coun- 
tries are small, and with the difference 
in trade conditions, etc., we cannot ap- 
ply the experience of other countries 
to this country, because the conditions 
are so entirely different. 

Approaching this question 
Standpoint of the consumer, 
sumer to be benefited is the 
in the rural districts. That 
farmer, and the man who lives 
country. The question will 
persons be benefited by the 
post? I have taken the position 
in the last analysis the consumer 
not going to be benefited. Why? 
cause the consumer—that the resi- 
dent of the farm—is absolutely de- 
pendent upon whom”? He is dependent 
upon his country merchant, and any- 
thing that operates against the inter- 
est of the country merchant is going 
ultimately to affect adversely the in- 
terests of the farmer. As we know, 
the farmer is absolutely dependent up- 
on the country merchant during the 
period between crops. He is depend- 
ent upon the country merchant to car- 
ry him during lean years from one 
year to another. It is not a fair prop- 
osition for him as a country merchant 
to have to carry Mr. Jones from one 
year to another, between seasons, and 
then have Mr. Jones send his cash out 
of the community to another place, be- 
cause the country merchant can sup- 
ply Mr. Jones right in his store, and at 
the same time give him the advantage 
of accommodations throughout the 
year, That makes it impossible for the 
farmer What is hoped will be ac- 

omplished by the parcels post. 

Now, to the effect of parcels post 
on the mail order houses I cannot 
but what it to enormously in- 
crease and stimulate the business of 
the mail You gentlemen 
do not influence 
these atalogzues 
upon grouped 
around There is a 
glamor about it ittraction 
about it to those who live in small 
communities that you people do not 
realize. They will pick out this thing, 
and that thing, and finally they make 
up their minds what they want, and 
they send the money to get the goods, 
and the arrival of the goods is waited 
with great expectations of pleasure. 

S. Massingham:—They are doing that 
now, without the parcels post. 

Mr. Hover:—But see how enormous- 
ly it will be increased, if the parcels 
post law is adopted. I think, in the 
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last analysis, it will have an adverse 


effect upon the consumer. 

Donald McKesson:—In answer to Mr. 
Massingham, I can say that in Ger- 
many, that at least on some commodi- 
ties, I do not know whether it applies 
to the entire parcels post or not, the 
rate based on the distance the ar- 
ticle is carried, and that is the kind 
of rate, if the parcels post is adopted | 
here, which should be adopted in this 
country. It should be a rate accord- 
ing to the distance carried, so much 
per hundred miles. 

Cc. Mahlon Kline:—There is one phase 
of this situation which has not been 
touched on. Everybody seems to take 
it for granted that a parcels post will 
be instituted in this country. I can- 
not see any particular reason why it 
should, because the United States Gov- 
ernment has never embarked in any 
commercial enterprise in competition 
with its citizens. If it embarks in the 
parcels post, it will mean that the gov- 
ernment is stepping in and using its 
resources to upset the ordinary eco- 
nomical development of the country. 
It means that the retail merchant is to 
be taxed in order to assist the govern- 
ment in carrying out a commercial en- 
terprise. Now, I think from that 
standpoint it is a very important step. 
We are all opposed to the government 
embarking in railway enterprises, and 
I do not see why we should not be 
equally opposed to the government em- 
barking in the carrying of merchan- 
dise. I do not think the government 
should enter into any business in com- 
petition with its citizens. 

S. Massingham:—I think that the 
parcels post is in the line of progress, 
and as you will all recall, there has 
never been anything suggested in the 
line of progress which has not been 
met with opposition. I think that the 
parcels post is bound to come, and the 
retail merchant will be benefited just 
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know who the gentlemen are that 


will examine Mr. Meyer carefully 
will find that he is sound in wind 
limb, and you will see there is a great 


duct the newly elected president to the 
platform. 

Mr. Plaut:—I have the pleasure of 
presenting Mr. Theodore F. Meyer, our 
new president. (Applause.) 

Theodore F. Meyer:—Gentlemen, I 
cannot express to you how deeply I 
feel the honor you have bestowed upon 
me. I can only assure you that I shall, 
to the best of my ability, serve the 
interests of this Association during the 
ensuing year. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

President Meyer:— Gentlemen, you 
have elected as first vice-president Mr. 
James W. Morrison, of Chicago, and 
I ask Mr. Hall to conduct Mr. Morrison 
to the rostrum. 

Mr. Hall:—It gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you the first vice- 
president of this Association. We have 
known him a great many years—he is 
small, but, oh my! (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

James W. Morrison:—Gentlemen, this 
is an unexpected pleasure, I assure 
you. In fact, one of the charms of 
this Association is its unexpectedness. 
I was told that this installation would 
take place on the boat ride this after- 
noon, and I was careful to make an en- 
gagement which I could not break. I 
remember serving on the Committee 
on Nominations last year, and I re- 
member how long and earnestly we 
labored over the ticket to suit every- 
body, and when I think of the work of 
the present committee and my nomi- 
nation, it reminds me of that old 
phrase, ‘‘The mountain labored and 
brought forth a mouse.” I do not 
are 
am 
one 
the 
you 
you 
and 


responsible for this thing, but I 
inclined to hiss into their ears the 
word—‘“‘Coward.” Still, I think 
Association is pretty safe, and if 


as much as their customers, and more! deal between me and the presidency. 


so. I firmly believe that every busi- | 
ness man will be benefited by the par- | « 
cels post. We are in the hands: of 
the express companies to-day, and get- 
ting freight service for express rates. 


show 
honor conferred on them and their will- 
ingness to perform to the best of their 


pre-historic times it has been 
for all vice-presidents to 
appreciation of the great 


Since 
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their 


We pay a long price for the service. I | ability the arduous duties of their of- 


was speaking to a gentleman yester- 
day who told me he gets a gross of 
gentian tablets from Europe for $1.25. 
It costs us almost that much from 
New York by express. If the conditions | ; 
prevail in the territory referred to by 
Mr. Hover as described by him, they 
won’t have the money to spend for 
the goods, and therefore the mail order 
houses will issue less catalogues, and 
there will be a less deficit in the sec- 
ond and fourth-class mail matter de- 
partments of the _ postoffice. I am 
satisfied that we will have a parcels 
post in this country eventually, and I 
do not think that this Association | ; 
should go on record as being opposed 
it. 

J. T. Kennedy:—I am inclined to 
think the gentleman is mistaken as to 
the possibility of our having parcels 
post in the future. While it is true our 
President has gone on record as favor- 
ing the parcels post, vet I believe that 
there might be some doubt in his mind 
as to the value of it. The immense 
pressure brought to bear in this coun- 
try upon the officials of our govern- 
ment will stall the parcels post propo- 
sition for the next three or four years 
at least. 

As to the parcels post being a benefit 
to the retailer, that most serious 
error, in my judgment. 

(The motion made by Mr. 
put to vote and carried.) 

President Schieffelin:- 
further new business? 

Mr. William Scott:- 
on Entertainment, when they under- 
took to prepare resolutions of thanks 
for the entertainment we have had at 
this meeting, found the contract was 
so great if they attempted to itemize 
every point that the secretary would 
find it necessary to compile a second 
volume of the annual report, and 
thereby do away with a great deal of 
profit from the one-cent postage if we 
should get it. We therefore have 
boiled the matter down, and present 
the following: 

Report of Committee on Resolutions 


of Thanks, 

Your committee appointed to draft reso- 
lutions of thanks for the many courtesies 
shown us by our New York members who 
have even exceeded themselves in their 
thoughtfulness; the management of the 
Hotel Astor for their unsurpassed serv- 
. and the press for their comprehensive 
our proceedings would respect- 

report as follows: 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Assocla- 
wish to express their keen appreciation of 
princely hospitality extended by thetr 
in New York to themselves and the 
the party, and of the untiring energy 
ulness of the Committee on Ar- 
have left nothing undone to 
pleasure of our visit 
had heen possible to lengthen the 
uuld not have done 1 to gratify 
re or add to the eniovment of the 

n Great New York 
William Seott 
Charles F. Culter, 
WE. Greiner, 
John W. Durr, 
Merrill P. Walbridge. 

The resolution was to vote 
unanimously carried. 

Installation of 

President Schieffelin:—With a view | 
to having the new officers enjoy the | 
boat ride this afternoon, it is suggest- 
ed that the installation be hod now. 
The chair would ask Mr, Plau, to con- 
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fice. 
thank you for the honor conferred. (Ap- 
plause). 


Me FF. Cc. 
Fla., 


have 
thank you very much for the honor you 
have 
best. 


president 
Wilcox. 
Wilcox to the rostrum? 


thought that 
younger man, never having occupied a 
very 
this 
mendous 
man, not in a commercial way, but in 
a moral or ehtical way, 
contact with the fine type of business 
men 
inspiration 
like the 
of predecessors 
certainly a 
young 
ror 


ident you elected Mr. 
ton, 


to the rostrum. 
not present.) 


men, 
president 
so often 


| wonderful 
of making every vear at the time of the 


| chestnut, 


I make that promise now, and 


elected 
Mr. 


President Mayer:—You have 
is your second _ vice-president, 


Miers Busch, of Philadelphia, and I ask 
Mr. Hover to conduct Mr. Busch to the 
rostrum. 


(Mr. Busch was not present.) 
vice-president elected is 
yroover, of Jacksonville, 
and I ask Mr. Taylor to escort 
Mr. Groover to the rostrum, 

Mr. Taylor:—Mr. President, it affords 


The third 


me great pleasure to introduce to you 
Mr. 


yroover, the third vice-president- 
lect. 

Mr. Groover:—At home my wife does 
ill the talking. Away from home I 
no opportunity to learn how. I 
conferred on me. I will do 
(Applause.) 

President Meyer:—As_ fourth  vice- 
you have elected Mr. Levi 
Will Mr. Hover conduct Mr. 


my 


Mr. Hover:—I take pleasure in pre- 


senting Mr. Wilcox. 


one 
as a 


just 
mind 


is 
my 


Wilcox :—There 
comes to 


Levi 


in the affairs of 
that is the tre- 
that comes to a 


important place 
Association, and 
opportunity 


of coming in 


who form this organization. The 
from contact with men 
Mr. Kline and a long list 
in this Association is 
great opportunity for a 
man. I thank vou, gentlemen, 
honor conferred. (Applause.) 

Mever:—As fifth vice-pres- 
M. P. Northing- 
of Birmingham, Ala. I will ask 
Weller to conduct Mr. Northington 
(Mr. Northington was 


late 


the 
President 


Mr 


As secretary of the Association you 


have re-elected Mr. Joseph E. Toms, of 


New York city. 
Mr. Toms:—Mr. President and Gentle- 
it seems T have been re-elected 
secretary of this Association 
that T am getting to be some- 
of a chestnut. Certainly these 
speeches IT have the honor 


what 


officers have become a 
will not detain you. 
heen a very great pleasure to 
be associated personally and officially 
with the distinguished gentleman who 
has retired from the presidency of the 
Association this vear. For five years 
he has been either the chairman of the 
Committee on Proprietary Goods or 
president of the Association, and T have 
been brought into intimate contact 
with him on account of our official re- 
lations. T have felt it has been a great 
privilege to be associated with Dr. 
Schieffelin, because he is a man of high 
and lofty ideals. and it has always 
been an inspiration to come in contact 

with him. 

While we are sorry he is not to be in 
service longer in an official capacity, I 
know we can depend on him to help 
us at any time that we may call upon 
him. 

It is also a gratification to know that 


installation of 
and 1 
It has 


next year we shall have as the pres- 
ident of the Association the head of the 
largest wholesale drug house in the 
world, and as the secretary will have a 
good deal to do with the president in 
the coming year, as in the past, I hope 
the ideas of the secretary will be en- 
larged in his contact with Mr. Meyer. 

I want to thank you again for the 
great consideration you have shown me 
in electing me secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, and I assure you I will give 
in the future as in the past the best 
service that is in me. (Applause.) 

President Meyer:—As_ treasurer of 
this Association, I am happy to say you 
have re-elected a man who has served 
this Association for many years. I will 
ask Mr. Weller to escort Mr. Samuel 
E. Strong, of Cleveland, the treasurer- 
elect, to the rostrum. (Mr. Strong was 
not present.) 

On the Board of Control you have 
elected Mr. Charles Gibson as chair- 
man, but I understand that Mr. Gib- 
son is not in the city, on account of the 
illness of Mrs. Gibson. Mr. William B. 
Strong, of Milwaukee, is the second 
member of the board present. Will Mr. 
Weller conduct Mr. Strong to the ros- 
trum? 

Charles F. Weller:—I take pleasure 
in presenting Mr, Strong as a member 
of the Board of Control for the ensuing 
year. 

William B. Strong:—I certainly thank 
the Association for again honoring me 
with a position on the Board of Control. 
I feel in a way it is a reflection on the 
work I have done in the past three or 
four years, becauese it looks as if the 
members thought I had not been busy. 
As next year the meeting is to be in 
Milwaukee, I am sure I will be busy 
without working on the Board of Con- 
trol. I wish to thank you for the honor 
conferred, and shall endeavor to do the 
best I can in serving on both the Enter- 
tainment Committee and the Board of 
Control. (Applause). 

President Meyer:—The only other 
member of the Board of Control present 
is Mr. Cc. E. Bedwell, of Omaha, and 
I will ask Mr. Main to conduct Mr. Bed- 
well to the Chair. 

Charles F, Main:—I present Mr. Bed- 
well, of Omaha, who has already made 
such a good record as a member of the 
Zoard of Control. (Applause). 

Charles FE. Bedwell:—I think it ought 
to be the policy of the N. W. D. A. to 
pass these soft snaps around among its 
members, but as the members have seen 
fit to re-elect me to membership on the 
board for the fourth year, I accept the 
honor with thanks and will do the best 
I can. (Applause). 

President Meyer:— Gentlemen. you 
have elected as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Proprietary Goods Mr. Will- 
iam P. Ritchey, of New York. Tf Mr. 
Ritchey is in the room, I will ask Mr. 
Hall to bring him forward. 

Mr. Hall:—Mr. President, I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you Mr. Rit- 
chey, chairman of the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods. (Applause). 

William P. Ritchey:—Gentlemen, I 
thank you for this kindly greeting. I 
am rather surprised that I should ke 
called upon to come forward at this 
time. It is rather embarrassing for me 
to appear before you as I am not in 
the habit of saying anything, but T 
appreciate the honor conferred. T know 
that the work which the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods is required to do is 
important, and I am only too glad to 
work with the others to try and ac- 
complish what we can. (Applause), 

President Meyer:—Last, but not lest, 
you have elected Mr. F. FE. Holliday as 
a general representative. I under- 
stand Mr. Holliday has to leave on 
account of a pressing engagement, and 
as he is not here we cannot present 
him to you at this time; but every 
member of the Association knows Mr. 
Holliday and knows his work, and he 
needs no introduction to you. 

Ex-President Schieffelin:—There is 
one thing I said when we were dis- 
cussing business conditions which I 
would like to add to, as some of ths 
houses may say it was not very con- 
vinecing to say I was doing the thing 
simply on account of the habit formed. 
the fact that we were selling in all 
parts of the country, and I want to add 
to that, if in anv case the solicitation 
of any of our salesmen should seem to 
conflict with the customs of the local 
Association, we would immediately try 
to rectify such a condition, in other 
words, T trust to my friends in those 
places to let me know if there is any- 
thing going on in the way of unfair 
competition in any respect. At times IT 
do get letters about that, and we have 
corrected the over enthusiam of our 
men. 

I made a statement about the amount 
of our sales and the number of sales- 
men, and Mr. McKesson said that they 
had fewer salesmen and did as much 
business. I wish to say further that 
it is hard to generalize in a matter 
like this from specific cases. I have 
been trying to think why it was that 
Mr. McKesson could get along with 
fewer salesmen, since he made that 
statement, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that the explanation is that 
possibly we have either more sundries 
salesmen, or laboratory salesmen. be- 
cause if you do a half-million dollars 
worth of laboratory business it will 
take more salesmen to handle that bus- 
iness than if you do that much of a 
package goods business in the whole- 
sale drug line; it ought to, because the 





laboratory goods can afford to pay that 
better than the package goods, 

The secretary said more wisely than 
he meant, when he was about to ac- 
cept his re-election to the presidency— 
if it had not been for the secretary, 
Mr. Toms, I do not know what I would 
have done. It is a first rate thing to 
have these men remain in their office 
year after year, where they will not 
only gain in experience, but gain in 
diplomatic knowledge. They are the 
wisest advisers, I think, in the way of 
what not to do, as well as of what to 
do. These gentlemen have a great deal 
of constructive ability, and I congrat- 
ulate the new president of the Associ- 
ation on having such able assistants; 
and I want to thank you one and all 
for the support you have given me in 
the past year. (Applause). 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, it must 
be very gratifying to the members of 
this Association to have had a man like 
Dr, Schieffelin serve the Association as 
president, and I am sure that the es- 
teem and great respect in which he is 
held by all of us has been increased 
by the broad and liberal proposition 
that he has just made to the members 
of the Association here. I do not 
know what the Association would do 
without a man like Dr. Schieffelin to 
play a great part in the deliberation of 


its affairs. . 
Is there any other business to come 


befsore the meeting? 
Vote of Thanks to Retiring Officers. 


F. C. Groover:—I think it proper that 
a vote of thanks be extended to the re- 
tiring officers for their good work dur- 
ing the past year. (The motion was 
seconded and carried.) 

On motion, the meeting adjourned, 
subject to the call of the chair. 


———m oo ____—— 


ADDRESS OF THE RETIRING 
PRESIDENT. 


(Continued from page 3.) 


the dangers that lurk in the prop~sed 
proprietary stamp tax and the impos- 
sibility of enforcing some of its pro- 
visions. 

Dr. Schieffelin also touched briefly 
on the revision of the Pharmacopeia 
and fire and liability insurance. The 
outlook for business, he thought, is en- 
couraging, though the tendency is to- 
wards caution pending the approaching 
session of Congress. The past year has 
been a successful one for the N. W. D. 
A. and we congratulate the retiring 
president upon the able manner in 
which he conducted its affairs. 

ao ————__— 


REVISING THE PHARMACO- 
PEIA. 


If anybody should know when the 
next revision of the United States 
Pharmacopeia is to come from the 
press, that man is the chairman of the 
Committee of Revision, Prof. Joseph P. 
Remington, of Philadelphia. Prof. 
Remington delivered an address at the 
session of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association last Thursday in 
which he stated that if he knew when 
the book is to be 1eady he would be 
more pleased than anyone else to make 
the knowledge public property. 

No one can tell when the work on 
the ninth revision of our Pharmaco- 
peia will be completed; but Prof. 
Remington told the assembled whole- 
salers what was generally already 
known when he said that the Revision 
Committee was working .diligently on 
the book and would send it to press 
just as early as a due regard for the 
seriousness of the undertaking would 
permit. While the fixing of official 
standards for drugs has always been a 
matter calling for much thought, ex- 
periment and care, now that the food 
and drugs act under which the Phar- 
macopeeia sets the legal standards for 
most of the principal crude drugs and 
preparations is on the statute books, 
the task of making a new edition of 
that work is more than ever a deli- 
cate one. Such haste as would indi- 
cate a lack of thoroughness would be 
most unseemly here. Still, a certain 
excusable amount of unrest will be 
felt until knowledge of what the new 
standards are to be becomes general, so 
unseemly tardinessin the work will be 
regarded with as much disfavor as 
would be the reverse. 

Thanks to the efforts of the retiring 
president of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, Dr. William 
Jay Schieffelin, who was a member of 
the Pharmacopeceial Convention of 1910 
and is now one of the trustees who 
have charge of the business end of 
the convention’s work, the convention 


recommended to the Committee of Re- 
vision that it make public for comment 
and criticism an abstract of new de- 
scriptions and standards, and changes 
in descriptions and standards proposed, 
before adoption. This is a wise recom- 
mendation, without publicity, the | 
committee might be led to adopt such 
standards for a manufactured drug 
that only the products of one factory 
could measure up to them. With pub- 
licity in advance of the final adoption 
of standards and tests, nothing of this 
kind is likely to happen. 

Already the Committee of Revision 
has made a preliminary public report 
on the articles to be added to or 
dropped from the Pharmacopeeia. This 
work was done after thousands of 
physicians’ prescriptions from all over 
the country had been examined and 
the information gained from them had 
been tabulated. Indeed, the prepara- 
tion of the report itself was largely 
the work of physicians who are mem- 
bers of the Revision Committee. In 
the meantime descriptions, tests, etc., 
applicable to the articles that are sure 
to be listed in the new Pharmacopeeia 
have been in course of preparation, and 
the committee has done much along 
this line without waiting to determine 
exactly which of the debatable articles 
are and which are not to be included 
in the revised book. 

Altogether it would seem that the 
work of revision of the Pharmacopeia 
is in a satisfactory state of progress, 
and therefore the trade, as well as the 
committee upon which has fallen the 
burden and responsibility of the tre- 
mendous undertaking, are alike to be 
congratulated. 


as, 


—_-q““<@<—-2 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


Of course, the entertainment features 
of the convention were a great success 
—everyone knew that they would be 
when they learned that Thomas P. 
Cook had been made chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements and En- 
tertainment. Mr. Cook’s chief assist- 
ants were his son, William G. Cook, 
and Clarence G. Stone. Mr. Stone, as 
usual, had charge of the registration 
bureau. 

The program of entertainment in- 
cluded tea served in the Belvidere of 
the Hotel Astor on Tuesday afternoon, 
from 5 to 6 o’clock. On Tuesday even- 
ing a reception was tendered to Dr. 
William Jay Schieffelin and Mrs. 
Schieffelin, following which there was 
a collation and dance. On Wednesday 
afternoon the entire party was taken 
to the Hippodrome. On Wednesday ev- 
ening the members of the Chemists’ 
Club tendered a smoker at their club 
house on East Forty-first street. On 
Thursday afternoon a reception was 
tendered by President Schieffelin and 
Mrs. Schieffelin at their home, No. 5 
East Fifty-sixth street. On Thursday 
evening there was a_e theatre party. 
On Friday afternoon the party was 
taken for a sail up the Hudson, and on 
Friday evening a banquet was served 
in the grand ball room of the Astor, 
This was the principal feature of the 
week’s entertainment and a full ac- 
count of the speeches is published else- 
where in this issue. 

The committee in charge of the en- 
tertainment was made up as follows: 

Thomas P. Cook, chairman; Albert 
Plaut, William P. Ritchey, Charles S. 
Littell, Donald McKesson, Thomas F. 
Main, William R. Kirkland, Clarence 
G. Stone, Franklin Black, Romaine 
Pierson, William G. Cook. 


—_->-_ > —___——- 


THE BANQUET. 


The crowning social function was the 
banquet which was served in the grand 
ball room of the Hotel Astor on Friday 
evening. Tables were arranged for 
parties of eight and they were decorat- 
ed with autumn leaves and cut flowers, 
Before the service of the dinner, Toast- 
master Samuel W. Fairchild introduced 
the Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D., 
who asked the blessing. The menu 
was as follows:— 

MENU. 
Melon Frappé 
Bortsch 
D'ecrevisses aux Fleurons 


Consommé 
Bisque 
Hors D’ceuvres Variés 
Ruisseau, Sauté Meuniere 

Concombres 
Supreme Volaille aux Truffes 
Pointes D’asperges Petits Pois 
Ris De Veau Piqués Glacés aux Champignons 
Frais 
Sorbet Mercur 
Poussin de Bruyére 


Truite de 
de 


Francais 


Roti 
Salade Tropicale 
Glacé Plombiere 
Fruits 
Cafe Noir 
Enderer Treppchen 1906 Pontet Canet 1900 
Moét & Chandon White Seal, New York 
Apollinaris 


Friandises Assortis 


AND DRUG REPORTER. 


After coffee had been served Toast- 
master Fairchild called the company 
to erder and said:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish 
to say a word of thanks to our. com- 
mittee who have paid me the great 
honor to ask me to preside over this 
very distinguished assemblage, attend- 
ed by our guests from all parts of the 
United States. I am a partially con- 
verted suffragette, and while we have 
not yet arrived at the point where the 
women are to have a vote in whole 
United States, I am willing to vote 
for the ladies to attend the great ban- 
quets like this. (Applause.) They 
add beauty and grace, they are always 
ornamental, and always form the most 
beautiful part of any occasion which 
they grace by their presence. 

Your toastmaster had prepared a 
little speech, but this morning in the 
papers he was greeted by the remarks 
of our worth Mayor at a banquet last 
evening which was given in this room 
in honor of Columbus day. He paid 
his respects, among other things, to 
the average toastmaster, who, he said, 
made all the speeches, said everything 
which the speaker might have said, 
and in fact they could not get a word 
in edgewise; so we promptly forgot all 
we had intended to say, and being in 
this progressive age, we decided to be 
up to date and not to try to make a 
speech for all of the gentlemen who 
are to address you, and the toastmaster 
has decided to confine himself strictly 
to his duties by saying a word of wel- 
come to you and to introduce the 
speakers. 

The first toast upon our program 
is:—‘Our Country’’:—May its second 
eentury of national independence be 
marked by achievements grander even 
than its first. 

I regret exceedingly to announce that 
Hon. John Purroy Mitchel, who was to 
have responded to this toast, is con- 
fined to his house by illness and will 
not be able to address you to-night. It 
is a matter of great regret to us, and 
I am sure this regret will be shared by 
you all. In place of this toast, the 
grand organ will play ‘“‘America.” It 
is a question which is our national an- 
them, the “‘Star Spangled Banner” or 
“America,” but we will have “Amer- 
ica,’’ and we will ask you all to rise in 
joining in singing that grand old 
hymn “America.” 

(The company 
“America.’’) 

The Toastmaster:—Our next toast is: 
—‘The Clergy—Brotherhood”’ :— 
“Skillful alike with tongue and pen, 
He preaches to all men, everywhere, 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule.” 

We are fortunate to-night in having 
the Rev. Robert MacDonald, D.D., to 
respond to this toast. 


first 


joined in singing 


Dr. MacDonald on “Brotherhood,” 


Dr. MacDonald:—Mr. Toastmaster, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, if you had asked 
the Mayor of the city who has already 
been mentioned in your hearing, to have 
spoken to you to-night, you would nat- 
urally have expected him to say some- 
thing about the municipal question, even 
though he did not go any further than 
the City Charter which did not work. 
(Laughter.) If you had asked the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to have spoken to 
you, you would naturally have expected 
him to recommend a larger armament 
and a larger fleet, notwithstanding the 
peace negotiations at the Hague. If 
you had imported for this occasion Mr. 
Marconi, you would have expected him 
to have spoken to you on wireless teleg- 
raphy, or if you had asked Wilbur Orville 
Wright, he would naturally have spoken 
on aviation. I know something about 
aviation myself, because you know the 
clergymen are called the ‘sky pirates.” 
(Laughter and applause.) It do not pro- 
pose, however, to take you on an aero 
excursion either quite to the stars or 
beyond them to-night through an atmos- 
phere of well heated air (laughter), but I 
want your feet kept very closely to the 
terra firma, and wish to speak to you 
about one of the most practical, one of 
the most mundane topics that can pos- 
sibly engage an interested audience on 
any occasion whatsoever. 

I have wondered, between you and me, 
why was asked to speak here this 
evening, not only because T am a minister, 
but because I am the kind of minister 
that I am. Why, gentlemen, let me 
confide to you that I am very much op- 
posed to the use of drugs. Take 1n- 
somnia—and may I say, before speaking 
of insomnia and its remedy, T have spent 
many hours during my life with this 
person and that, in solemnly urging them 
to give up the use of drugs for insomnia, 
Therefore, IT am surprised that you usk 
such a man as 1 to speak to you to- 
night. For insomnia, for instance, 1 
recommend a clear conscience rather than 
a sleeping powder, and for headache, 
the assertion of the spirit self, rather 
than the most deftly put together combi- 
nation of coal tar products that your 
deftest chemist can devise and mix, and 
for nervous exhaustion and _ prostration 
I believe in the restful, invigorating in- 
coming of the universal life that is just 
beyond the threshhold of everyone of us, 
which fills the atmosphere with its life- 
giving properties, which shines in yonder 
star, and which is reflected in the green 
grass-blade and flowering shrub which 
trails through the myrind arteries of na- 
ture everywhere. and is also able if we 
are only receptive thereto, to come in 
and rest and reinvigorate these shattered 
nerves of ours, and T would recommend 
that this mixturis nervurus—retalil drug- 
gists know Latin, whether the wholesale 
druggists do or not—and T reeommend 
this—I forget what it was now—but you 
know—rather than strychnine pills and 
promide tabloids, for instance. and where 
we have come in contact with the ennui 
ana melancholy that results from a 
morbid temperament, and from a self- 
centered dwadling existence, we clergy- 
men always recommend that the per- 
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sen go out and hustle a little bit for 
somebody's else welfare, happiness, and 
thus acquire quite a considerable pvur- 
tion for himself, and let me confide to 
you gentlemen, if I were really sick I 
would send for a physician quickly, and 
I -woula send to your schvol of physicians 
which writes prescriptions and I would 
hurry that prescription to the nearest 
drug store. (Laughter and applause.) 

You see, therefore, that you and I are 
not so opposed to one another as at 
first 1t seemed it might be, because I 
believe you and I are both engaged in the 
same noble. work, the preservation of 
health. I believe that you and I are en- 
gaged in the most important work vn 
the face of the earth, the curing of 
men’s diseases—I try to cure the diseases 
of the inner man, and you try to cure 
the diseases of the outer man. My fel- 
low clergymen and myself are constant- 
ly putting new souls, or trying to, in hu- 
man bodies, but lest the old wine skins 
be not strong enough to preserve the new 
wine of life,you gentlemen are called into 
the situation to patch up the old wine 
skins that they may hold out. (Laughter 
and applause.) It is too bad that such 
eonditions exist, but I do not know which 
is the more deplorabie, to have an un- 
healthy mind in a healthy body, or to 
have a healthy mind in an unhealthy 
body. God Knows, both of them are 
deplorable enough. What a healthy mind 
always needs, is a strong, healthy, vigor- 
ous body, in order that it may manifest 
itself and come into closest contact func- 
tionally, with the fullest and richest of 
life’s experiences, and yet let me tell 
you, -however strong and healthy your 
body is, it amounts to very little con- 
cerning that which is worth while,. ff 
there is not a sterling personality within, 
and soit is, gentlemen, that there is some- 
thing bigger in the universe than any 
organization of men, bigger, no matter 
how altruistic your motive or how prac- 
tical and helpful your purposes may be 
in your organization; it is not industrial, 
although it is able to change and modify 
and reconstruct the character of the in- 
dustrial life; it is not ecclesiastical, but 
there is no ecc!esiasm that is worthy of 
mention that Coes not have this big idea 
back of it, or if it does not embrace 
something if it is to be of real value, and 
that something is ‘‘Brotherhood.” 

Let me tell you what it is—the fact of 
human brotherhood is absolutely indis- 
putable and it is so advantageous to the 
recipient of it and to those who mingle 
in close touch with their fellows along 
the lines of brotherhood that the moment 
we speak of it it challenges the world’s 
admiration and respect. And yet human 
nature is so complex, so contradictory, 
that we are very slow in appropriating 
to ourselves a truth, however fundamen- 
tal, that we do not think or dream of 
questioning in the least, and yet all the 
while, age after age, poets and philos- 
ophers and scientists and economists and 
philanthropists are constantly telling us 
that the wrongs of the industrial age and 
our social ills, if they are ever to be 
remedied, can only be remedied by a very 
thorough application of the principles of 
brotherhood; all men are brothers. Ev- 
eryone of us is related to every other 
person in all the world, and everyone of 
us should love to act upon that splendid 
ideal. (Applause.) 

What we need, 
more strict loyalty to truth and beauty; 
that truth and beauty which coines 
through a sense of obligation to a higher 
power. The President of the United 
States said a few days ago that the fu- 
ture of the nation is in those men who 
recognize their duties and responsibilities 
and perform them. I can say to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, to-night that the 
brotherhood of humanity at large is not 
exactly in the kind of men the President 
referred to, the men who are holding the 
larger places, for we recognize that “a 
man is a man for a’ that,’’ whatever his 
ability or position or wealth; no matter 
what a man’s position may be, he 1s a 
part of that tied-in something which we 
eall brotherhood, and our dealings with 
him must be on the same plane as our 
dealings with all other men if the prin- 
ciples of the Golden Rule are to prevail. 
Therefore what we most admire in men 
is heroism. It is not that men do not 
know what they ought to do, but it is that 
men are not morally heroic enough to 
do the thing they ought to do. How we 
realize that heroism is the demand of tne 
hour, and how it challenges the admira- 
tion of all men as being the choicest 
thing on the face of the earth. For in- 
stance, everyone of us admires the cap- 
tain who is the last man to leave the 
sinking ship or the physician who stands 
strong in the very midst of the dangers 
of disease, or the fireman who stands 
stolid and unbalanced before the crackling 
flames, or the minister who preaches the 
truth of God without truckling to the 
money power in the pews on the one side 
or the manacles of creeds or the trap- 
pings of traditionalism on the other side. 
We admire the merchant or manufac- 
turer who has in his employ girls work- 
ing ten hours a day who are not receiv- 
ing a five-hour wage, because the five- 
hour wage for a ten-hour day of honest 
labor means an impossibility to live a 
moral life and is a great bid to the im- 
morality that is cursing the social order 
even in this cultured era. (Applause.) 
Now, we may ask ourselves what the 
Church and religion has to do with all 
these, because I am talking church for a 
few minutes to-night, you know. That 
is my specialty. (Laughter.) What has 
the Church to do with all this? It has 
everything to do with the solving of the 
problem of brotherhood—everything to do 
with it. The church that does not pro- 
claim the love of God and the love of fel- 
low man has no message that is worth 
while for this twentieth century of ours. 
A religion, on the other hand, that does 
not strive to introduce righteousness into 
the social order, that religion may movth 
its ritual Sunday by Sunday; it may cele- 
brate the sacraments or it may bask in 
the moonshine of its denominational shib- 
boleths, but, believe me, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. it has lost its touch with the Man 
of Galilee. (Applause.) 

So it that T wish 
you would follow the 
illustrious ex-president 
ident also, so far as T know, would come 
into the Christian Church and help the 
clergy solve these great world problems 
that are pressing on our modern civili- 
zation at an alarming extent. Help the 
clergy. my friends, proclaim a rational, 
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practical, every-day gospel to the rational, 
practical, every-day man. That is what 
we need, but alas! I fear that there may 
be some of you in such ap illustrious 
organization as is this that have no more 
to do wita the church than my friend 
over in Wall Street the other day had. 
There were some brokers in an office, it 
was a terribly dull day at the ticker, with 
variations ot only one-eighth of a point 
hours at a time (laughter); they have 
told me about it, you know, and the tape 
hung motionless without a breath of in- 
spiration to carry it from the wheels of 
the ticker into the basket where it rests, 
and so they said, ‘‘Let us have a little 
excitement.’’ One of them said, ‘‘Let us 
get up a pool.”’ Each one put $5 into the 
pool. One said. ‘‘What shall be the test 
by which we will know who gets the 
pool?"’ They decided that the man should 
get the pool who was able to state to the 
satisfaction of the others the most de- 
lightful spot he was ever in in all his 
life. Mr. White said in his estimation 
the choicest spot he was ever in was 
down at Palm Beach, walking under the 
shade of the palms between the Royal 
Poinciana and the waves of the ocean, 
basking in the sunlight while all the rest 
of America was snowbound and iceclad. 
Mr. Black said that the most delightful 
remembrance he had was in a camp up 
in the Adirondacks, with the speckled 
beauties on the spit before the fire. and 


a. haunch of venison hanging on the walls 
of the camp. 
much enthusiasm among the others. 
4jreen said that his most delightful 


He did not seem to provoke 
Mr. 
ex- 
=. had been after office hours to go 
home and go into his den, sit by an open 
fire in his armchair, smoke a cigar ana 
read the newspaper. He wus not like that 
other rriend of mine wnose new nouse 1 
inspected, and I asked his wife whicu 
svum Was her husband's den. She satu, 
“me has no den; he roars all over tne 
nuuse."’ (Laughter.) However, to returi 
w my story, the man who won the pom 
did so by saying that the most delightfu: 
piace he was ever in was in his wife's 
arms. They immediately gave him tne 
pool. (Laughter and applause.) Like 2 
well trained husband, as he had obtainea 
the pool at his wife’s expense, he took 
the: money home and gave it to her for 
ber spring hat. That might not go very 
far for a spring hat in the case ot some 
of you ladies, but it was all right there, 
for the spring hat she had been asking 
for for a week without avail. She was 
so surprised to receive it that she said, 
“How did you get this?’’ He replied, ‘‘! 
won this in a pool.” “How did you win 
it?” ‘‘We fellows gave an answer as to 
the most delightful place we had ever been 
in our lives, and I said that the chest 
was the most delightful place I was ever 
mn.’ His wife said, ‘‘Well, the idea or 
you; of all men to give that answer, and 
tor those men to believe you.’’ The next 
day she went to the milliner’s. On her 
way home she met one of the men who 
nad contributed to the puvol. She thankea 
nim for his contribution to her spring 
nat. She said, “That was the most sin- 
gular answer that he gave, that you ever 
neard in your life—why, he was never 
tnere but twice in his life.’ (Laugnter 
and applause.) ‘‘The second time he went 
seund alseep.’ (Laughter.) 

That leads me to another little incident 
as you seem to enjoy tne one just related. 

You have the controversy between tne 
silver dollar and the copper cent. The 
silver dollar, with a sense of dignity of 
its power and beauty, said to the copper 
cent, “You are a despised coin, and cut 
no figure in the world’s civilization; you 
are only a copper penny. lL have on one 
face the emblem of the nations liberty, 
and over that “E Pluribus Unim” and on 
my other side I have the spread of the 
eagle’s wings, a symbol in the nations 
uspirations and liperty, and over the 
eagle are these marvelous words, “In 
God We Trust.” You have nothing to 
poast of; you have only the head of u 
red Indian—that was before the day of 
the Lincoln penny. You are only a poor, 
mean, contemptible thing, while I pro- 
claim “In God We Trust.’’ The copper 
penny took it quite patiently, and then 
raid, “I cannot dispute what you say; it 
is very true, but there is one thing in 
which I am in advance of you. I go to 
chureh oftener than you do."’ (Applause.) 
So, ladies and gentlemen, go into the 
church even though you go in on the 
standing of the copper penny, even though 
you go in without money or without 
price. This reminds me of a clergyman 
who has recently invented a new contri- 
bution box to meet the demands of such 


people as want to come out of the church j 


without money and without price. All the 
bills and silver dollars, half dollars and 
quarters when passed into the box make 
no noise. Every time a dime is dropped 
into the box it goes through an aperture 
and rings a bell; every nickel that is 
dropped into the box goes through a 
larger aperture and blows a whistle, and 
every penny put into the contribution 
box fires a gun. (Laughter.) 
But my time is up. I must 
talk shop, even though that 
the title “‘The Clergy.” Very often the 
only contact that the clergy has with 
certain people is either at a marriage or 
at a funeral, and I trust this is no fu- 
neral occasion, and that my remarks have 
not had a deadening effect on you. I 
would prefer to marry you to-night, and 
T would marry you gentlemen of this 
splendid Association, and I would marry 
you to the highest ideals, to the noblest 
truths that have loomed large above the 
horizon of human need, truths that are 
now luminous in the sky of our universal 
humanity, and these truths and ideals 
are the world-embracing truths and ideals 
of the universal brotherhood, and that 
and “that which God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.’ (Ap- 
plause.) 
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Toastinaster:—Our 
is:—New York city, the 
America, may her sons 
luster of her record. 
This city is constantly 
with an ever-increasing budget, 
am sorry to say that nearly 


confronted 
and I 
all our 


taxes are increasing in the same ratio, | 


and we need a strong man to occupy 
the position of Comptroller of the City 
of New York. The subways 
hundreds of millions, and the 
children are increasing by the thou- 
sands. By the way, if we placed our 
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children in single file, they would reach 
from the City Hall to the Capitol in 
Washington, In addition to those ex- 
penses, we have the Fire Department, 
ihe Police Department and other de- 
partments which makes a vast sum of 
minoney which we are obliged to spend 
every year for the maintenance of the 
city. We are fortunate to have among 
the other gentlemen who occupy these 
positions of great responsibility, Mr. 
William A. Prendergast, Comptroller of 
the City of New York, who is the 
watchdog of our treasury. (Applause). 
It is unfortunate that these gentiemen 
who occupy these great positions of 
trust and do an amount of work of 
which we have not the slightest con- 
ception, receive more criticism than 
thanks from the people who do not give 
the matter the slightest intelligent criti- 
2ism. and so I think we should give our 
best thanks to them for the work which 
they do. and they certainly deserve 
our respect and esteem. I am pleased 
to introduce to you to-night Mr. Pren- 
dergast. 


Prendergast on New York City. 


Mr. William A. Prendergast :—Mr. 
Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen, even 
at the risk of being considered a rank 
heretic. I am amazed that one of these 
Wall Street operators did not say that 
the nicest place to be in was the city of 
New York. (Applause.) I have no fault 
with the opinion of the gentleman who 
won the pool, but his wife’s expert testi- 
mony upon his answer showed that he was 
not qualified to speak. (Applause.) Pub- 
lic officials are used to “‘the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,’’ but all 
the same, ladies and gentlemen, we all 
seek office. (Applause.) I see at a table 
in front of me, my distinguished friend. 
Herman A. Metz, who preceded me as 
Comptroller. He had his long days and 
anxious nights of public reproof, he is 
now enjoying the embarrassments of his 
successors. It was not fitting that Dr. 
MacDonald should have referred so feel- 
ingly to the sentiment of brotherhood. 
But, doctor. in this great city every 
day the municipal administration fur 
nishes to a waiting and expectant world 
the evidences of brotherhood in their 
mghest development—‘thumor” and sé 
New York expansionally, politically, civ- 
ically, 18 conducted under the principle 
or brotherhood which he so eloquentty 
expounded, but seriously, New York does 
personify this principle of brotherhoon, 
for within her walls there have always 
been welcomed with hearty hand and 
ready and cordial heart, the men and 
women of every clime who have come to 
America to seek their fame and fortune. 
(Applause.) 

This may be reckoned one of the special 
boasts of this splendid city, that from 
the very earliest days of her existence as 
a municipality, never did she turn her face 
trom those who felt that they desired to 
find in America a home, a haven and an 
opportunity for advancement to success, 
and New York, because of this fact is not 
only a great cosmopolitan community, but 
it Is a community representing, typfying, 
radiating all those fine qualities that go 
to make up a virile citizenship, that go 
to suggest the possibilities of America, 
that go to upbuild not only cities but 
States, and a nation, and in this respect 
New York has led the nation. To-mor- 
row, to-morrow she will look with benign 
vommiseration upon Philadelphia. (Ap- 
plause.) A gentleman seated near me just 
after I came in te-night asked me if I 
were not willing to speak in Philadelphia. 
I tuld him New York was always generous. 
‘Laughter.) But, ladies and gentlemen, 
this metropolts or America, soon to be the 
wreatest city of the world (applause), out- 
stripping, as she surely will, the imperial 
municipalities of the Old World—she will 
outstrip them not only because of her 
accomplishments, but she will outstrip 
them because of that natural development 
that will place upon America’s shores 
everything that is superior. (Applause.) 
Chis development, ladies and gentlemen, 
has not been the work of a few years. 
It represents the progress of more than x 
century. ' 

New York from her earliest days under 
the Dutch and the English was always an 
exemplar to the cities of the colonies and 
the cities of the nations. To-day New 
York in her instrument of government 
known «vs the charter carries the spirit 
and to some extent the very letter of a 
charter handed down by a Colonial gov- 
ernment headed by Thomas Dongan,. So 
it is not strange that her progress has 
been sure, because the underlying state 
of the municipality was built upon stable 
foundations. To-day New York repre- 
sents in other things essential to self- 
respecting communities—it represents a 
body of public opinion that whenever an 
oceasion arises, will make itself manifest- 
ed, will make its voice heard, will make 
its demands so strong that they must be 
acceded to. Only a few weeks ago—it 
will be of interest to you all who come 
from outside of the city, it will be an in- 
spiration to you In your own municipal 
work, it will be an incentive to you in 
your support of good government—only a 
few weeks ago an iniquitous charter, con- 
ceived with malevolent cunning, backed 
by political thuggery, was beaten, beaten 
to the ground by the tremendous force 
of public opinion represented by the con- 
sefence of the citizens of New York. 

And, my friends, it is not only in respect 
to charters that this public opinion should 
make itself known. This demonstration 
that we have just passed through means 
that whenever public opinion is outraged, 
| whenever the public rights are violated, 
whenever the public interests are men- 
aced, all that is necessary is for the peo- 
| ple to stand up, declare themselves, make 
their demands, insist upon their will being 
obeyed, ond I tell you that there is no 
|} political power so strong in this country 
that it will dare to disobey the voice of 
public opinion properly expressed, (Ap- 
plause.) It is an incentive in another di- 
rection. It means that when novel re- 
forms are required or demanded, it means 
that when the people feel that they desire 
changes in their organic laws, that all 
they have to do is to make their wishes 
known in a substantial way and subston- 
tial and satisfactory resrelts are sure to 
} follow their agitation; and, my friends, ] 


dealing in a truism when I 
the country to-day 
unrest. There is a 
change—whether all 
are necessary: 
is justified I 


am simply 
say that throughout 
there is a spirit of 
spirit that demands 
the changes demanded 
whether all the agitation 
shall not undertake to argue, but I do 
think there must be some strong reason 
for the demand for change, else the de- 
mand itself would not exist. and in the 
cities, especially in the cities, we should 
look for that expression of conservative 
sentiment that will so help to mold public 
opinion, that changes, if they must take 
place, shall be brought about with as lit- 
tle disturbance to the public interest or 
to business enterprise, as is possible. (.Ap- 
plause.) 

A tew days ago there was a significant 
election in California. It was not onlv 
significant in the fact that through 1s 
mandate the right of suffrage is conferred 
upon women in that State, that was not 
the oniy significance to be attached to 
that election. To my mind even greater 
in its importance was the fact that, de- 
spite the pronouncement of those in high 
places; despite the efforts of a conserva- 
tive press; despite the entreaties of those 
who represent what is called the con- 
servative element of the community, Cal- 
ifornia voted for the recall of judges. 
(Applause.) Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
this may seem a slight circumstance, but 
its tremendous import consists in the fact 
that California voted that way despite the 
apparent suiface evidence that the senti- 
ment of the country was against any such 
change. My friends, in that we see one 
of the warning signals of the day. Are 
we going too far in the direction of 
change? Are these changes necessary? 
Again, may I say, it is in the great 
cities that we must look for that con- 
servative judgment that will so mold pub- 
lic opinion that these changes shall not 
act in such way to disturb public rights 
or interfere with business conditions. (Ap- 
plause.) 

New York is an inexhaustible subject. 
New York is proud of many things. She 
is preud of her business men. She is 
proud of him because she thinks, rightlv 
that he is contributing every day to the 
Strengthening of that code of business 
morals that is essential to every well 
regulated community. We know that in 
the recent past there have been disclo- 
sures that would seem to affect the in- 
tegrity of some business interests; that 
would seem to indicate that men have not 
heen as careful as they might be in their 
financial dealings, but I am sure that ! 
ean say, I know that I can say, that bv 
and large, there is no class of men 
throughout the land who can be depended 
uvon to stand up more strongly for the 
national honor, to preserve more faitb 
fully the best interests uf business, to ad 
vance more surely the best interests of 
commerce than the business men of the 
city of New York. (Applause.) 

There Is one thing which we are trying 
to do to-day in the government of New 
York city, which I am sure will not be 
without interest to you who come from 
so many different parts of the country. 
Some of us are endeavoring, and I can 
assure yuu it 1s an uphill fight, to estab- 
lish a standard of efficiency in public 
conduct and in the conduct of public bus!- 
ness, and that ought to mean not only a 
better standard of public action, a better 
grade of public service, but it ought to 
mean, and I believe will mean, an ex- 
pense account of the city reduced to its 
minimum, 

I want to pay a deserved compliment to 
Mr. Metz, who, as I have told you, was 
my predecessor for instituting in the first 
place certain reforms in the business con- 
duct of these affairs, and the work which 
he commenced to a great extent at the 
suggestion of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, which is one of the most force- 
ful and useful elements in our civic life 
to-day, we are endeavoring to carry for- 
ward further than he may have been 
able to earry them in his administration, 
because I think that the support we are 
receiving in this administration from the 
outside is greater than was accorded to 
some of those who preceded us, but this 
idea of efficiency must be inculcated, it 
must be followed, unless we are ready to 
have our budgets reach abnormal pro- 
portions; in other words, what we are 
trying to do in the government of the city 
of New York is the very thing that so 
many of you have accomplished in your 
own businesses, and after all government 
is business, and the government that is 
conducted upon approved business prin- 
ciples will be the most successful gov- 
ernment, because it will be able to give 
to its people a just measure of returns 
and betterments and favors. (Applause.) 

I do not claim that New York is alone 
in its fight for efficiency. I know that 
other citizs are undertaking the same 
work, and I am sure that there ought to 
be co-operation between the governments 
of the cities in this desire to secure the 
highest standard of efficienzy in govern- 
ment. The trouble is this—efficiency has 
Leen studied in business circles to a great 
extent. and it has been studied in gov- 
ernment. Jt seems strange that the gov- 
ernment which should be the leader in all 
movements for good in this one respect 
should have to follow in the wake of busi- 
ness. 

There is one other element of our city 
\ife to which I wil’ make reference. I do 
not claim for New York in this respect that 
we are doing more relatively than other 
places, but I speak of it especially that 
I may pay a proper tribute to the women 
of the city who are doing so much in the 
direction of social work. Twenty years 
ago it was a strange sight to see a woman 
interested in work outside of her imme- 
diate family or social circle. To-day there 
are hundreds of women in the city of 
New York who give every minute of time 
that they can spare from their family 
duties and their personal social duties to 
what we may call social welfare work, 
trying to uplift the fallen, trying to pre- 
vent some falling, trying to make life 
easier and better for others: in other 
words, the principle of brotherhood is 
being realized, is being expounded in a 
most vractical way in this great city, and 
largely by the women of the city. Un- 
selfish souls. many of them are never 
heard of! Their names are not heralded 
in the metropolitan papers, their work 
passes unnoticed as far as public place 
is concerned, but the work thev are doing 
is leaving its impress and will leave its 
impress upon the life of the city It 
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mean in the future a better citizenship; 
it will mean that many who might have 
gone along another path will be saved for 
the better part. It is brotherhood in its 
finest development. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it may seem im- 
modest for one who is a New Yorker to 
speak so flatteringly of his own city, but 
| do not feel that I have expressed myself 
very flatteringly in regard to this great 
municipality. Here we are trying to do 
everything that the mind of man can 
conceive to make for better government, 
to make for better social conditions, to 
make for better industrial conditions, to 
make for a better citizenship. We are 
doing the work that I know many of you 
are doing in your communities. We are 
trying, trying hard to establish this prin- 
ciple in our city life that materialism is 
not everything; that it does not mean so 
much what a man owns, but what does 
he represent in an intellectual and in a 
moral sense? We can pay tribute to those 
who have acquired much and who stand 
for big things in business, but I think the 
highest tribute is due to him or her who 
in the broad highway of life struggles, 
against great odds, to make the lives of 
their fellow men and the women of the 
land and of the city better, happier, ne- 
bler. That, to my mind, is the great 
work to which the city should address 
itself, a citizenship of which the city 
may be proud, of which the State may be 
proud, of which the nation may be proud: 
a citizenship. ladies and gentlemen, that 
will mean a surer. nearer coming of the 
day 
When the war drums beat no longer, 
When the battle flags are furled 
In the pariiament of man, the federation 

of the world. 


(Applause.) 


The Toastmaster:—If your toast- 
master had been blessed with the won- 
derful gift of oratory possessed by 
these two gentlemen who have ad- 
dressed you, he is afraid he would not 
yet have finished his introductory re- 
marks. The next toast is:—‘“The Busi- 
nessman’s Civic Responsibilities: I am 
a man, and all things human interest 


me. 

Among the very most important of- 
fices in this great city is the one oc- 
cupied by the Hon. William McCarroll. 
He is a member of the Public Service 
Commission. He has done a wonderful 
work in this city and is still continu- 
ing that work. He has occupied the 
office of the president of the Board of 
Trade and Transportation, is connected 
with many of our institutions and 
above all is one of our best citizens. 
I have pleasure in introducing Mr. 
McCarroll. 


William McCarroll on “The Business 
Man’s Civic Responsibilities.” 


William McCarroll:—Mr. President ana 
Gentlemen ot the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association and Guests of thse 
Organization—We are all to be congratu- 
lated, and you are to be much felicitatea 
on having the presence of so many ladies 
to-night whose company makes complete 
the environments of beauty and of pleas- 
ure. I am to be commiserated on the 
fact that to me there is assigned a topic 
that is perhaps not so interesting to the 
ladies as it ought to be to the men. 
If I can focus my houghts sufficiently 
upon one point brought up by the pres- 
ence of the ladies, I shall endeavor to 
say what the men should do, and then 
leave it to the ladies to see that the men 
carry out all the good things I shall tell 
them how to do, though I am not myself 
living up to them very well. Perhaps at 
some future meeting of your Association 
there may be some speaker like these gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me, with suffi- 
cient eloquence to do justice to the toast. 
Maybe the toast at future meetings will 
by “The civic Responsibilities of the La- 

jes.”’ 

Having partaken of what we have par- 
taken, I think I can say what we have 
had fully comes up to all of the require- 
ments of the Pure Food law. (Applause.) 
Dr. Wiley, that eminent and keen chem- 
ist, if he were here, would give a clean 
bill of health to the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ ‘Association. (Applause.) I 
accepted the invitation to be present. 
knowing 1 should have a good dinner, not 
knowing I should have the privilege of 
speaking to the ladies, because I feel a 
special interest in this organization, for 
the reason that it is my privilege and 
honor to serve the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation as its president, 
and one of the most useful and influential 
departments of that organization was the 
drug trade section, many of whose mem- 
bers I have the pleasure of seeing before 
me now 

The subject assigned to me, ‘“‘The Busi- 
ness Man’s Civic Responsibilities,"’ as- 
sumes that there are such responsibilities, 
and one of the most promising signs of 
the times in which we live is the fact 
that the business men are recognizing and 
accepting these’ civie responsibilities. 
There are many illustrious examples of 
uch acceptance of these responsibilities in 
this great city of which the Comptroller 
his so eloquently spoken. I cannot re- 
frain from referring to that eminent cit- 
izen whom we laid to his last rest yes- 
terday, Cornelius N. Bliss, an eminent 
business man, qualified in many direc- 
tions, but a man who carried that emi- 
nent business method and acumen into 
his civie relations, and wrought as a 
business man, a work of great benefit in 
this city, with all honor to his memory to- 
night. 

The multiplication, too, of civic organ- 
izations of business men is an indication 
of the growing interest of business men 
in civic duties. In considering the civic 
responsibilities of business men, we may 
ask, Out of what considerations do these 
responsibillties grow? Why are there re- 
sponsibilities upon business men that are 
more defined than are those upon the or- 
dinary citizen, and are there such? Tf 
should say that one consideration, the 
primary consideration for the civic re- 
sponsibilities of the business man, is the 
modern conception of government, and 
especially of cur Gwn government. That 
conception is. of course, that government 
is not rulership over the people, not an 
exercised over the people, but 


is the administration of the people’s af- 
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fairs for the people which, as the Comp- 
troller has said, should be administered in 
a businesslike way. It is most notable, 
in passing trom that consideration, that 
nearly all the great questions of to-day 
are those with which the government has 
to deal, are those of commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs. 

This is so not only as to the domestic 
relations, but also as to international re- 
lations. The world-wide questions to-day 
are questions of commercial and indus- 
trial relations. Even that question which 
is being considered by all the nations of 
the world, the question of a world peace, 
is in its last analysis a commercial ques- 
tion. ‘The question of the open door, for 
which this country so consistently stood, 
is a business question, and so in our 
home and domestic relations, the great 
questions of the day are commercial and 
industriai questions with which business 
men are particularly fitted to deal. Take 
the question of the tariff, which is always 
with us. That has been long a political 
question, but one of the efforts of the 
business men has been to remove that 
question from politics, It is quite true 
that the question of a tariff for revenue 
only or a tariff for protection is a ques- 
tion of broad policy, which may be de- 
cided one way or the other by the coun- 
try, yet it is a business question, and 
when it comes to the fixing of the sched- 
ules under a tariff policy which may have 
been determined upon by the country, that 
is so essentially a business question that 
it should be considered by business men, 
and we know that it cannot be settled by 
committees of Congress and stay prop- 
erly settled. Take the questions that are 
concerned with labor and capital. These 
are industrial questions; or take the 
question that is at the present time of 
particular interest to us, the great ques- 
tion of the trusts and what shall be done 
with the trusts, that is especially a busi- 
ness question. 

We are now standing amazed; we are 
now standing distressed, because of the 
position to which we have been brought 
by the legislation on this subject. The 
business of the country is being tramelled 
and hindered by the legislation on this 
point, so that business men are asking 
the question ‘‘Where do we _ stand?’ 
“Where are we going to-morrow?’ The 
fact is that these laws upon the tariff 
question have made from the academic 
standpoint of law, and have not been 
made from the standpoint of needs of 
business, or with a knowledge of the 
business conditions. (Applause.) 

I am not finding fault with the admin- 
istration of the national government, or 
with the laws found upon the statute 
books. Under his constitutional obliga- 
tions, the President and all high public 
officials are bound to administer the laws 
as they find them, no matter what they 
may think about them, but the laws they 
are endeavoring to administer to-day are 
impossible laws—business cannot live and 
thrive if they are enforced in their pres- 
ent ferm. Many of these laws were 
made at a tme before the great corpora- 
tions of the day were formed; the condi- 
tions on which these corporations were 
to progress and flourish were unknown, 
and could not be anticipated, and we are 
endeavoring to run business under 
and regulations that were made $ 
ago and which we are suffering from 
to-day. Business men believe in being 
law-abiding; they want to be law-abiding, 
but their demand to-day is—‘‘Give us 
laws which we can undersiand, and know 
what they mean, and that we may not 
require a special deliverance of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to tell 
us they must be administered with reason. 
(Applause.) 

Right at this point the civic obligation 
of the business man comes in, because 
his training is such that he can deal 
with these questions. To-day in the Con- 
gress of the United States, two-thirds 
of the Senators are lawyers, and more 
than half the Representatives are law- 
yers. I have great respect for the law 
and great respect for the lawyers, but I 
submit at a time when the interests of 
this great country are so largely com- 
mercial as they are, that we want, not 
so much law as the business sense ap- 
plied to the business interests of the coun- 
try. (Applause.) 

And so I say that, at 
duty of the business man 
in the vernacular of the day, ‘get 
into the game.’’ These are some of the 
considerations that make the business 
man’s duty his civie responsibilities. The 
question is, how shall he discard them? 
I shall reply to that with a very hack- 
neyed phrase, and yet it is one that 
exactly defines the business man’s duty 
and the business man’s opportunity—let 
him exert his influence. Let him exert 
his influence at the foundation of things 
where the laws are made; that is the 
place for him to exert his influence. 

I have spoken of the multiplication of 
commercial organizations, not altogether 
for commercia! affairs, though they are 
doing much in that line and they ought 
to do much in that line, but particularly 
for the advancement of civic affairs, and 
the opportunity of the business man to 
discharge his civic responsibilities is to 
be found in his co-operation with his fel- 
low men, through these organizations 
which are the means through which the 
business interests of the country speak, 
making their wants known and promoting 
the things which shall be for the bene- 
fit of the business community. So many 
co-operate in these organizations, in this 
way exerting his influence. It requires 
some exertion. A man cannot discharge 
his respGnsibilities either civic or other- 
wise without some exertion, and the dif- 
ficulty is that there are so many busi- 
ness men who are not willing to make any 
exertion in this direction. They say they 
do not want to take any part in polities. 
They almost look on politics as something 
beneath them and apart from them, 
while as a matter of fact it is the closest 
thing to their interests, and they should 
give of their time, and exert themselves, 
to study the means by which they can 
co-operate with their fellow men to bring 
about the conditions which are so much 
desired, which are needed for the ad- 
vancement of the State and for the 
progress of the country. 


[I have spoken of this subject simply 
from the business side, of course; there 
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are many other subjects of administra- 
tion to which I will not refer. I may, 
however, refer to one, an intimation cf 
which has been given by the Comptroller i 


and that is that the movements of public 
officials for the betterment of conditions 
for the proper discharge of their duty 
should receive the support of all good 
citizens. 

Public officials, such as your Comp- 
troller, should have your unstinted sup- 
port, and this support should be expressed 
in no uncertain manner. I cannot speak 
ot these things myself, because I have 
not been a public official very long, but 
I do say there is nothing better that the 
citizenship of the city can do than to 
hold up the hands of your public officials 
in the discharge of their duty when they 
are doing it well, and this is one of the 
means by which you shall discharge the 
civic responsibilities which rest on you 
business men. The advancement of the 
country is in the hands of the business 
men, The commercial and industrial in- 
terests of the country are its backbone. 
It depends upon you men whether we 
shall progress or whether we shall con- 
tinue to be trammeled and hindered by 
legislation which should never have been 
enacted, and which should be amended 
long ere this; whether we shall go for- 
ward and receive such legislation as shall 
promote and not hinder the business in- 
terests of this great country. (Appdause.) 


The Toastmaster:—Before proceed- 
ing to the next toast we are going to 
introduce a little innovation and al- 
low you a moment to relax, and we will 
listen to an organ solo. 

(The grand organ then played a 
selection from ‘“Tannhauser,” which 
was greatly enjoyed by the company.) 

The Toastmaster:—I am not going 
to tell you about the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, because it 
is a subject so familiar to you all. I 
will not tell vou of the wonderful work 
which has been accomplished by this 
Association. We shall leave that to 
Dr. Wm. Jay Schieffelin. Perhaps he 
will tell you something about his nine 
splendid varieties of the human race. 
I want to say just one word about Dr 
Schieffelin—to the young men of this 
city he has truly been a shining ex- 
ample. At the head of the first whole- 
sale drug business in this country he 
finds time, with all his other duties, to 
give to charitable institutions, and to 
the work which belongs to the good 
citizen, the type of which has been 
so ably expounded. As your retiring 
president, I know that vou all love and 
revere him, and you will be glad to 

few words from him on the 
Which has been assigned to 
him:—“*The National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association:—As its combining 
increase so will the weight 
its influence be felt and the full 
measure of its power be recognized.” 

[ have the pleasure in introducing Dr. 
Schieffelin. 


Dr. Schieffelin on the N. W. D. A. 


_Dr. Schieffelin:—Mr. Toastmaster, La- 
cies and Friends:~—There are many inter- 
t things on this list of toasts, but 
this toast is most interesting of all. It 
was evidently written by a chemi Your 
toastmaster ought to have been given 
title of ‘‘Doctor,’’ on account of 
his services as a citizen and as president 
ot the College of Pharmacy of New York 
and now part of Columbia University, he 
was last spring given the full degree 
“doctor’’ by Columbia University. As to 
the words in this toast, ‘‘As its combining 
numbers increase,’”’ you know a chemist 
combines numbers, or balances, and these 
are calculated by the atomic wastes; that 
is to say, in the calculations the balances 
in the atomic wastes are what are counted 
together in seeing what number of the 
molecules or atoms will be required to 
form a combination or compound: »vut, of 
course, as this toast is applied tb an ex- 
president, as well as to the Association, 
I did not see how it fitted me or how it 
fitted the members of the Association: 
but I have come to the conclusion that it 
means that as the numbers of its mar- 
ried members increase so will the weight 
of its influence be felt. By referring to 
the beautiful transparency over this table 
you will see that it was in 1876 that our 
fathers started this organization and that 
they “builded better than they knew.” 
That was the centennial year. They 
were inspired by two thoughts—the power 
of unien and the principle of ‘liberty. 
They combined, and now to-day we have 
concluded to continue this effective com- 
bination, and it seems that your toast- 
master or committee in choosing this 
toast must have had some idea which 
does not appear in the toast itself, be- 
cause, as certain members have said, we 
are in an uncertain condition in our right 


because 


of 


!to combine and that ought not to be. 


Not long ago I was sailing in a race 
and steering one of the Herreshoff’s thir- 
ty-one-footers. They are very safe boats 
and very speedy, but we were sailing on 
the wind and the wind bears them off 
quite a little if it is a very powerful 
wind, and for a moment or two it is not 
certain in which direction the bowsprit 
will point, and as the wind increases the 
momentum of the boat is lost, and sud- 
denly the wind may veer a quarter of a 
point and the sails fill, and this actually 
did happen in the instance to which I re- 
fer, and [I found myself standing on the 
opposite side of the boat on the gunwale 
and up to my waist in green water. As I 
have suggested, the boat was not capsiz- 
able, and therefore while we lost mo- 
mentum it gradually began to be calm, 
and the wind spilled out of the sails and 
then we continued on our course. ‘The 
analogy in the case of the business world 
is that we wish the Attorney-General 
would make up his mind which way he is 
going to head. (Applause.) 

In our meetings we have had reference 
constartly made to the fact that the Sher- 
man law was intended to be against great 
monopolies, and it is being invoked in our 
case against combinations or union of 
two separate firms or corporations made 
for the purpose of helping the middle man 
or helping in giving an equal chance to 
every man, and yet during the debates in 
Congress while this bill was being dis- 
cussed it was pointed out in some of our 
reports as originally introduced that it 
is not in restraint of competition, but be- 
fore it was enacted the bill was changed 
and was passed in a form to be against 
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any combination in restraint of trade, im- 
plying and admitting that combinations 
in restraint of competition may be rea- 
sonable and beneficial, and the Supreme 
Court seems to think that same thing; 
but during has last few speeches our Pres- 
ident has apparently forgotten that the 
distinction is made between restraint of 
trade and restraint of competition, be- 
cause, I trust inadvertently, he used the 
words ‘‘Restrain of competition’’ and said 
we must have absolutely unlimited com- 
petition. 

The toastmaster and the Comptroller 
both referred to the size of our city and 
gave some figures. I was much interested 
in the figures regarding the school chii- 
dren. <A few days ago there was pub- 
lished a series of figures regarding the 
city and I will mention a few for vou to 
take home with you if you wish. Our 
waterfront measures 444 miles, which is 
the distance from here to Norfolk, Va., 
and the length of our streets aggregates 
3,740 miles, which is the distance exactly 
trom here to the city of London. We 
carry one-half of all the foreign com- 
merce that the country transacts and we 
have 40 per cent. of all the money that is 
in the banks of the country and over two- 
thirds of the banking clearances are 
cleared in this city and they amount to 
one hundred thousand million dollars, and 
a third of the membership of the .Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
is in New York. (Applause.) Speaking 
of these large figures, I heard not long 
ago the Governor of Virginia boasting of 
the agricultural developments of our 
whole country, and he said:—‘‘Why, if 
all the hogs we kill in this country in a 
vear were blended into one hog he would 
be so big that he could dig the Panama 
Canal in two roots and a half.”” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

[ was very much impressed by some of 
the things said by Dr. MacDonald and 
also the Comptroller. Dr. MacDonald 
said one thing that interested me. When 
Mr. Prendergast was speaking part of the 
time Mr. Metz was dozing and his eyes 
were shut, and when I noticed this I 
could not help recalling the remark of 
Dr. MacDonald that a clear conscience 
causes a man to sleep. I could not help 
thinking of the wise remark of the vld 
darkey philosopher who said:—‘‘A man 
often thinks he has a clear conscience, 
but what he has is nothing but a poor 
memory.”’ (Laughter ) 

This has been a very satisfactory con- 
vention, and I can speak with a full sanse 
of irresponsibility now that I am a “‘has- 
been.” I have noted with satisfaction 


| that many proprietors who came to attend 


have seen a 
fairly. A 


conventions seemed to 
great light and treated us 
moral is that all should come and learn 
to enjoy our meetings and do likewise. 
I am reminded here of the explanation of 
a young Japanese student which he save 
of the proverb, “Out of sight, out of 
He was asked to put it into 
English, and he said he could; 
said it meant “the unseen is always 
the insane.’’ It is a great deal better 
to be present when things are being said 
about you, because you may possibly see 
a great light or else make an excuse. 
! hope at our other meetings there will 
be more of these gentlemen who will at- 
By the way, another panese was 
sked to turn into English Che spirit is 

lling, but the flesh is weak,”’ and he 
said, “‘The ghost is acquiescent, but the 
meat is not strong.” (Laughter.) 
Mr. Toms, our secretary, said to me a 
little while ago, ‘‘Tell a story or two.” 
{ have a story or two, but they are no’ 


our 


| particularly sppropriate for this occasion, 


will give them. ‘There was 
a young dar down in Virginia who was 
pretty shifiless. We was employed in a 
livery steble, and one day the proprietor 
lost all patience with him and said, *‘l 
have no us2 for you whatever, you nig- 
ger; you leave here and don’t you let me 
see you here again.’’ The man was in a 
ereat rage and spoke more emphatically 
than that. The next morning the lad 
was there currying the horses as usual 
His employer came up and said, ‘*What 
do you mean by being here? Didn't 1! 
tell you not toshow your face again?” 

The darkey replied, ‘‘Yes, you did, but 
do you suppose [ am going, to give up a 
good job every time you get mad?” 
(Laughter and applause.) 

A few years ag) there was a Governor 
of Virginia named Taylor, and he was 
known as the ‘Pardon Governor,” he 
had such a kind heart. There was one 
man sent to jail who was absolutely 
worthless. He was in the habit of going 
into the smokehouses and stealing hams, 
and he was sentenced for six months. 
After he had served three months his 
wife, who was a washerwoman, pleaded 
for his release. The Governor said, ‘‘Why 
should I release him? He is the most 
triflingest and ordinary darkey in the 
whole South You admit he is shiftless 
and no good. Why do you want him re- 
leased ?”” The woman replied, ‘‘Wal’, 
Guvn’r, if I must tell de truth, de fam'ly 
is mos’ out of bacon.’’ (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Not long ago there was a very elegant 
lady telling about the cause of education 
in the South and how it was her pleasant 
and encouraging task to go around and 
inspire people with a desire for. better 
schools. She said, “I am like the old 
»lack deacon in the little country church 
who was asked what part he took in the 
service, and he said, ‘Wal’, I am one of 
these amen deacons. What kind are 
you?” ‘fT am just a back bench deacon.” 
“What in the world is that?’ “I just 
lights the lamps and fans the mourners.”’ 

It is going to be the function of many 
of us “has-beens” to light the lamps and 
to fan the mourners and to try to see 
things more clearly possibly than when 
we had the responsibility of administering 
the affairs of the Association. I shall 
miss the regular visits of Mr. Toms and 
Mr. Holliday, and yet it is with a sense 
of relief that I write ex before my name 
now. Holliday is a very wonderful man. 
(Applause.) He has a quality of making 
the best of everything. He is a real 
optimist. When he is handed a lemon he 
makes lemonade out of it. Toms has «& 
similar spirit, althougr he is much more 
cautious. Just to please him I will tell 
you a story. Some of you have heard 
it, but it is comparatively new. It is the 
soliloquy of an old darkey about chick- 
ens. ‘Chickens is the most accommodat- 
ing things. Why, you can eat dem before 
dey is born and you can eat them after 
they is dead.’”’ (Laughter and applause.) 
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impressed, being @ 
excessive amount of 
talking that your chairman indulged in 
during this session, and I kept thinking 
how much better it wou'd have been if 4 


very much 
with the 


I was 


only had followed the example of 


The wise old owl who lived in an o7k, 
The more he saw, the less he spoke; 
‘the less he spoke, the more he heard, 
Why can’t 1 be like that old bird? 


(Laughter.) 

The history of the Association. especial- 
ly during the past few years, is pretty 
eloquent in proving that the common sense 
and fair mindedness of a iarge and con- 
trolling group of business men will rise 
above apparently insurmountable’ ob- 
.tacles. When that decree was issued I 
neard from every direction prophecies that 
the usefulness ot the Association was 
over, not from its members, but from 
those who rather hoped that its usefulness 
was over, but there had grown up during 
its thirty years of existence, through the 
intimate knowledge that the members had 
of each other, and because of the perfect 
fair mindedness and perfect ioyalty of our 
mnembers, an Association that was so 
strong and so enduring tnat it went on 
rrecisely as before. On that account and 
on many other accounts I am proud to be 

member of it. During the past year | 
was very proud and honored. I felt it to 
be a great distinction to ke the presi!- 
dent, and [ trust that now that I am a 
“has-been,” that I can still from time to 
time, as the other ex-presidents have 
done, be of service to this great organi- 
zation and uphold the administration of 
my successor. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—Those of you who 
do not live in New York city and have 
come to us from the North, West and 
Southwest, will pardon our egotism in 
talking so much about this great city. 
To one who never has been away from 
New York, and has an idea like the 
man who lived in London and never 
traveled, that there was not any other 
city in the world but the city in which 
he lived, who goes out into this won- 
derful country, and stops off at the 
progressive cities as he goes from the 
East to the coast, and sees the won- 
derfu!l evidences of civilization and the 
growth which we have made, must be 
proud to realize that we are all one 
great country, and that which bene- 
fits one part of the country benefits us 
all. Were it not for the wonderful 
and the cattle which 
graze on our prairies and the crops of 
corn and of wheat produced in the 
West and Southwest, there 
would not be any New York city. 

Now, you will notice on this beauti- 
ful menu card that after “The Presi- 
there is not an _ interrogation 
and I was wondering whether 
our worthy chairman of this commit- 
tee, Mr. Cook, who provided all these 
thigs, thought there was any 
about this office; whether 
there was any question or not, we are 
that a wise choice has been 


Theodore F. Meyer, of St. Louis, as 
the next president of this Association. 
(Applause.) After hearing from the ex- 
president we are to have the pleasure 
of listening to a real president, and I 
have the pleasure of presenting Mr. 
Meyer. 
President Meyer. 

Theodore F. Meyer:—Mr. 
Ladies and Gentlemen—I 
speech, but owing to the 
hour [ will not inflict it 
will, however, give it to the drug clerks 
that those who may desire to do se 
may read it whenever they have several 
hours to spare. The fact of the matter 
is, | am not a speaker and I have very 
little to say. 

The great honor 


Toastmaster, 
prepared a long 
lateness of the 
upon you, i 


so 


bestowed upon me by 
the N. W. D. A. is deeply appreciaied by 
me, not alone because of the assurance 
1f good will it bears of the members who 
make up this great organization, but also 
because it is a repetition of the honors 
bestowed upon the father, now extended 
to the son. It will be a great gratification 
to me to go back home and to say to my 
mother that I have been so honored. 

It is now twenty-seven years since this 
Association, then in its infancy as a na- 
tional organization, elected my father to 
this exalted position, the highest office 
within the gift of the Association 

That I may serve the Association as 
effectively and that my efforts in behalf 
of the wholesale drug trade may be as 
frvitful of substantial results as his have 
been is my earnest desire, and that I may 
always be held in the high esteem in 
which he has been held is my sincere 
hepe. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—This concludes the 
regular order of toasts, but I am sure 
you would like to hear at least a word 
from the man who has perhaps done 
more for the profession of pharmacy 
than any other living man, and I will 
ask Dr. Joseph T. Remington, the Dean 
of the Faculty of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, to one word. 


Professor Remington. 


say 


Professor Remington:—Mr, Toastmaster, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—I came here to 
listen, and I have received a great deal 
of instruction. I am not going to detain 
you long; the hour is getting late. You 
may not know it, but in my modest ca- 
pacity I have furnished a great deal of 
the material, on the quiet, as is Phila- 
delphia’s habit, but for the hes of 
the comptroller and my good friend, Mr. 
McCarroll. They did not give me credit 
for it, and I wish it to be known. 
(Laughter.) 

lI want to pay my 
to that sterling orator, 
I enjoyed his speech 
luded to the greatest 
times that is to come to a head to-mor- 
row I want to say that to-morrow all 
business is to be laid aside, for the Ath- 
letics are coming to New York to play 


bapened. Fairchild is looking at 


I see that Mr. 
me. My word is about said. I must, 


spe 
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College of 
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singular. Thi 
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ington? I would 
Please tell me what 
was when he was 
**Madam, these are 
forever in oblivion | 
very good man; he got 
lege in good shape.’ She said, “Oh, yes; 
but that is not what | want to Know 
about.”” I answered, ‘‘Madam, [ am very 
sorry to say to you that if John was here 
I would certainly give him his full dose, 
but long as he is not here to hear how 
bad he was, excuse me from saying any- 
thing.’ (Laugnter.) 

A word or two seriously. I w 
that the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association is building better than they 
knew. | have been to two meetings of 
this Association during its present con- 
vention, and I have heard nothing but 
prices, haigains, contracts and agree- 
ments. and there scems to be very little 
time for anything else, but when 1 re- 
flect that there are manufacturers in this 
Association, men who stand here at the 
gates of the new world, who, while they 
are not slothfrul in business, yet have time 
to take up great national questions, | am 
proud to be identified with these gentle- 
men, and I look forward to the time when 
this great body will be one of the great 
governing powers, I am sure that the 
members of this Association have other 
ideals besides purely commercial success. 
I heard one say, “Although [ amva manu- 
facturer and my business is to sell goods, 
I am hereafter going devote the best 
of my abilities to limit the sale of habit- 
forming drugs." In my opinion that is 
one of the proudest things that can be 
said by any member of this Association, 
and I know every one of you will do your 
best to restrict the illegitimate sale of 
these habit-forraing drugs. These things 
have to be used, hut I know when the 
time comes te pass a satisfactory law the 
men who seem to be the most interested 
pecuniarily will gladly indorse the enact- 
ment of this law, giving up the money 
they might m»ke in the sale of these 
habit-forming drugs, for the sake of ele- 
vaiting suffering humanity throughout the 
world, (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—Ladies 
tlemen, the time has come 
part, and in your behalf I want to 
tender a word of thanks to the com- 
mittee that has had charge of the ar- 
rangements for our entertainment, es- 
pecially to its worthy chairman, Mr. 
Thomas P. Cook, for the way in which 
they have provided for us. (Applause.) 

We have been delighted to have you 
with us, and when it is your conve- 
nience and pleasure to visit us again, 
We assure you of a very hearty wel- 
come. We wish you a safe journey to 
your homes and hope we may all meet 
again in the city of Milwaukee next 
year. We thank you for your atten- 
tion. (The company then dispersed.) 
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THOSE WHO WERE THERE. 
GENTLEMEN 

G. M. Armour, McCormick & Co., 
more, Md. 

Pr. E Anderson, P. E. 
New York. 

tT. H. Appleton, Mallinckrodt 
‘Co., Nashville, Tenn 

W. E. Armstrong, W. E. 
Petersburg, Va. 

H. J. Baker & Brother, New York. 

M. Rakst, Bakst Brothers, New York. 
Charles Barton, Powers-W eightman- 
Rosengarten Co., New York. 

Albert Bruen, Bruen, Ritchey & Co., 
New York. 

Charles C. 
New York. 

J. M. Blain, 
Co., New York. 

M. J. Breitenbach, 
Co., New York. 
John C. Bradley, Denver Chemical 
Co., New York. 

C. Beilstein, 
York. 

B. J. 
York. 
Carl 
York. 

A. Blanchard, 
New York, 
Hugo Bartold, Geo. 
York. 

Charles Bernstein, 
New York. 
B. T. Bush, 
Cc. M. Badgley, 
New Yor«. 

Franklin 
New York. 

William L. 
New York. 

H. V. Brumley, 
York 

G , ¢ p, Powers-Weightman- 

garter Philadelphia, Pa. 

EK. E. Bruce & 


Balti- 
Anderson & Co., 
Chemical 


Armstrong Co., 


Bruen, Bruen, Ritchey & Co., 


Burroughs, Wellcome & 


M. J. Breitenbach & 


Mfg. 


Dodge & Olcott Co., New 


Beck, Dodge & Olcott Co., New 


Brucker, Fritzsche Brothers, New 


Geo, A. Kessler & Co., 


Lueders & Co., New 
Bernstein, 


Antoine Chiris, New York. 
Charles Pfizer & Co., 


Lasker & 


Block, Charles Pfizer & Co., 


Brewer, Schieffelin & Co., 


Whitall-Tatum Co., New 


Ce... 
Brothers, 


Chicago, 
so, Ill. 
man-Ro- 
ene r . 
R. H. Brad Valding, n& 
vin Co,, Tol 
F. M. Birks ‘olburn 
ria, 11) 
FE. M. 


Mar- 


Birks & Co Peo- 
Bell, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
F. I. Bodman, Powers-Weizghtm 
sengurten Co., Boston, Mass 
Miers Busch, Shoemaker & Busch, 
adelphia, Pa. 
ee Biebenger, 
Works, St. Luis, 
R. W. Blanding, 
Providence, R, I. 
G. M. Besett, Wells & Richardson Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 
FE. J. Barber, 
delphia, Pa, 


TH. 
n-Ro- 
Phil- 
Mallinckrodt Chemical 


Mo. 
Blanding & Blanding, 


Barrett Mfg. Co., Phila- 


| €o., 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


| ‘Tinnomas M. Curtius, T. M. Curtius, New 
| York 
| 


| Jf. §. Coffin, Coffin, Redington & Co., 
New York. 
Charles H. 
York 
J. D. Cody, Hoffman-La Roche 
ical Works, New York. 
Cc. R. Crosby, Eli Lilly & Co., 
Thomas P. Cook, New York 
Chemical Works, New York. 
H. Curiel, Crown Cordial 
New York. 
William G. Cook, Crown Cordial Extract 
New York. 
James C. Crane, 
York 
Kk. J. 
York: 
| §. H. Corrigan, 
| New York. 
J. R. Campbell, 
York, 
Henry S. 
Yori. 
A, Crusius, United 
Co., New York. 
A. J. Cavanaugh, 
Lox Co., Richmond, 
A. J. Cavanaugh, 
Co., Richmond, Va. 
W. A. Caperton, Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
W. F. Crane, 
MomMies, Lowa. 
C. KF. Cutler, 
Mass. 
Harry W. Cumner, 
Boston, Mass. 
H. H. Cushman, Fountain Specialty 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
D. M. Cram, Churchill 
Rapids, Iowa. 
J. H. Cox, The Tilden Co., New Lebanon, 
My. ee 
Fred L. Carter, Carter, Carter & Meigs 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
A. W. Claflin, 
Providence, R. I. 
Albert W. Claflin, George L. 
Providence, R. I. 
David M. Cowan, Cowan, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
M. C. Cornell, 
Tex. 
R. E. Chumasero, New Skin Co., Brook- 
iva, W..Y. 
©, J. Chanman, National Druggist, New 
Yor. 
Ww... Ww. Curtis. 
mingham, Ala. 
G. C, Dobbs, 
V. Cc. Daggett, 
New York. 
D. P. Dougherty, National 
Chemical Co., New York. 
I. Dreyer, Sharp & Dohme, New York. 
Martin H. Day, Thompson & Norris Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. W. Davis, 
New York. 
lL. R. Dronberger, Mallinckrodt 
1! Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Durr, Durr Drug Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Ki. ¢ Derby, E, C. Derby, Columbus. 
|} J. lL. Dean, Dean-Eley Robertson, Bir- 

mingham, Ala. 

Leonord Dreyfuss, Hires Co., 
Dhia, Fa 
Ii. Kk. Dickinson, EF. E. 
Essex, Conn, 
lL. R. Darling, 
; Lake City, 
Ss. Edgerly, 


Camp, Centaur Co., New 


Chem- 


New York, 
Quinine «& 


Extract Co., 


Co., 


James C. Crane, New 


Cornish, National ead Co., New 


Parke, Davis & Co., 


Henry 23. Platt, New 


Clark, Schieffelin & Co.,, New 


States Playing Card 


Jr., Randolph Paper 
Va, 
Randolph 


Paper Box 


lowa Drug Co., Des 


Eastern Drug Co., Boston, 


Eastern Drug Co., 
Co., 


Drug Co., Cedar 


George L. Claflin Co., 
Claflin Co., 
Plimpton Co., 


Sharp & Dohme, 


Sharp & Dohme, Bir- 
New York. 
Ramsdell, 


Coca-Cola Co., 
Daggett & 


Aniline & 


James A. Webb & Son, 


Chemi- 


Philadel- 
Dickinson & Co., 
W. A. 


Utah. 
Bauer & 


Nelden 


Drug Co., 


Black, New 
. Erlich, M. J. 
York, 
L. Elzas, 
New York, 
Louis EF. Ellnodt, 
‘o., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. G Euler, Antoine Chiris Co., 
York, 
Wm. J. 
New York, 
Cc. Eliis, 
Lil. 
Elliot, 
Mass. 
Exlev, Ohio 
\Wheeling. W. Va. 
M. P, Flake, Marx & 
Yor!: 
R. B. 
Vor! 
. , rank, M. J. Breitenbach & Co., 
ork 
Charles H. 
Yort: 
Samuel W, 
ers & Foster, 
Florence 
York. 
Cc. J. A. Fitzsimmons, 
& Chemicol Works. 
I. M. Fulton, 
York 
Clarence W. 
Boston, Mass, 
A. L “reeman, 
Knoxville. Tenn. 
S. H. Fetherstone, 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Henry D. Faxon, Faxon & 
Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Jacob S. Farrand, Farrand, 
Clark, Detroit, Mich. 
Samuel Felt. Samuel Felt Drug Co., Wa- 
terfown, N. Y. 
H. R. Fisher, 
ren, Pa, 
Ir. K. Fernald, 
Elkhart, Ind, 
Charles A. Fulle, Truslow & Fulle, Jer- 
sev City, N. J. 
James F. Giles, 
New York. 
Brent Good, Carter 
York, 
Anthony Gref. Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., New York. 
I’, ©, Groover, Groover-Stewart 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
BR. B. Gilmer, Southern Drug Ca., 
ton, Tex 
i TT. G. Gray, Ws 
i} 
Terry 
gomery, 
TG 
aes 
FP. H 


Breitenbach & Co., 


George A. Kessler & Co., 


Thompson & Norris 


New 


Evans, McKesson & Robbins, 


Heyden Chemical Works, 


Seth W. Fowle & Sons, 


Valley Drug Co., 


Rawolle, New 


French, Marx & Rawolle, New 


New 


Fletcher, Centaur Co., New 
Fairchild, Fairchild 
New York. 

Fox, H. C, Fox & Sons, 


Broth- 


National 
New York. 
The Tarrant Co., 


Aniline 
New 


Fox, Fox, Fultz & Co., 


Chapman Drug Co., 


Abbott Alkaloidal 


Gallagher 


Williams & 


The Piso Company, War- 


Dr. Miles Medical Co., 


American Hard Rubber 


Medicine Co., New 


Hous- 


lrus Decatur 


Mts. Co., 


Greil, Greil Brothers, Mont- 


Gerit Brothers, Elmira, 

7 Garrett, 

Counci! Bluffs, Ta, 
Charles Gibson, 


i bany, N. Y. 


George C, 


Harle-Haas Drug Co., 


Walker & Gibson, Al- 
Gordon, Mallinckrodt 
‘ St. Louis, Mo. 

W. E. Greiner, Greiner-Kelly Drug Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 
John A. Gilman, 
Boston, Mass. 


Chem- 


Gilman Brothers, Inc., 


| New 
| wa, 


Cleveland, 


| Springs 


Dallas, 





| Newark, 


| Island, 


| 
lyn, 


| & Ce.. 


New | 





1 Co., 


| Montreal, 


Drug | 


| Chemical 


| dianapolis, 


Mr. Himrod, Himrod Mfg. Co., New 
Y Ors. 

Kdwin Hillyer, 
New York, 
l. Haiberstein, 
yew York. 
George R. 
New York, 
Josepn Heesley, 
Phi.aaelphia, Pa, 
H. Bb. Harding, Humphreys’ 
pathie Med. Co., New York. 
Major James B. Horner, James B. Hor- 
ner, New York. 
Charles L. Huisking, 
king, New York. 

J. lL. Hopkins, J. L. 
New York. 

E. H. Hammer, Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
Ambler, Pa, 

Charles C. Heyman, Maltine Co., Brook 
lyn, N. Y 
George 
York. 
William A. Mamann, 
lacher Chemical Co., New 
Paul Harrison, James A, 
York. 
George B, Hubbard, 


American Hard Rubber 


ie Apollinaris Agency ‘o., 


Hillier, IR. Hillier’s Son Co., 


H. K. Mulford Co., 


Homeo- 


Charles L. Huis- 


Hopkins & Co., 


Hanna, H C. Fox & Sons, New 
Roessler & Hass- 
York. 

Webb & Son, 


Charles Hubbard, 


Son & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


soe. 
Ia. 
Lucien B, 

8 OE 
Richard Cc. Henrich, 

Hotel Co., French 
Hawkes, General 
Ill. 

Holt, Pepsin Syrup Co., 


Harper, Edgerly & Co., Ottum- 


Hall, Hali-Van Gorder Co., 
French Lick 
Lick, Ind. 
A. W. Chemical Co., 
Chicago, 
John F, 
cello, Til. 
H. L. Harris, 
New York. 

IX Kk. Holliday, General 
N. W. D. A., New York. 
A. J. Horlick, Horlick’s 
Co., Racine, Wis. 

W. A. Hover, W. A. Hover & Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

T. P. Haley, Jr., Peacock Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

A. B. Hodsdon, J. E, Goold & Co., Port- 
land, Me. 
Lee M. 


Monti- 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
Representative 


Malted Milk 


Hutchins, Hazeltine & Perkins 
Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

George C. Hanford, G. C. Hanford Mfg. 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Charlies Halzhauer, 
| ae * 
Hood, C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Hadley, National Drug and Chem- 
York. 
Walrus 


Charles Halzhauer, 


Ch 
=. a 
ical Co., New 
E. P. Irving, 
eatur, Il. 

P. O. Jadwin, O. H. 
New York. 

E. G. Jacobs, Lamar, 
Drug Co., Macon, Ga. 

F Junkermann, Churchill 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

R. S. Johnston, Merck & Co., New York. 
H. T. Jarrett, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, New York, 

H. H. Jarrett, Mallinckrodt 
Works, New York, 

Alfred H, Kennedy, the Charles N,. Crit- 
tenton Co., New York. 

William R. Kirkland, Fairchild 
ers & Foster, New York. 

Julius Koehler, Fritzsche Brothers, New 
York. 

EF. KE. Kirby, Morgan 
lyn, N. Y. 

Ik. V. Killeen, 
New York. 
Alfred CC. Klahre, 
er Chemical Works, 
L. B. Kauffman, 
Columbus, O. 
Karl Kolbe, Heyden 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H. L. King, Anglo-American Drug ‘Co., 
New York. 
Tra Karr, 
Ill. 
John T. 
Co., Minneapolis, 
Justin Keith, J. L. 
York. 
Francis 


Mfg. Co., De- 


Jadwin & Sons, 


Taylor & Riley 


Drug cCo., 


Chemical 


Broth- 


Drug Co., Brook- 


George Lueders & Co., 


toessler & Hasslach- 
New York. 

Kauffman-Lattimer 
Ce, 


Chemical Works, 


Hartz & Bahnsen Co., Rock 


Kennedy, Minneapolis Drug 
Minn. 

Hopkins & Co., New 
Keeling, Jr., Humiston, Keeling 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. M. J<nox, Owens, 
Richmend, Va, 

©, Mahlon Kline, Smith, Kline & Fre 
Co., New York 

Henry S. Livingston, American 
Products Co., New York. 

G. W. Lacea, Bristol-Myers Co., 
a + 
Thomas L, 
New 


Minor 


Drug Co., 
ich 
Kitchen 
Brook- 


Leeming, Thomas Leeming 
York. 

Charles Loring, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., New York. 
C. S. Littell, C. S. Littell 
York. 

W. W. Lawrence, 
New York. 
Franz Loes, 
Dr. B.C. 
New York, 
W. D. Lamar, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
Joseph K, Lilly, Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Eli Lilly, Eli 
Ind. 

©. .d, 
lis, Ind, 
Arthur 


& Co., New 


National Lead Co., 
Riedel & Co., New York. 
Lovis, Seabury & Johnson, 
Rankin 


Lamar & Drug 


Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, 


Lynn, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapo- 


Lyman, Lyman’s Limited, 
Quebec. 

Lyons, TIT. L. 
Orleans, La. 
George W. Lattimer, Kauffman-Lattimer 
Co., Columbus, O. 

M. K. Layton, Houston Drug Co., 
ton, Tex. 

I. A. Lange, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
F. A. Marsh, Baker 
York. 
.@<=. R 
Elberfeld Co., 
C. A. Mayo, 
York. 

Joseph Matthias, James B. 
York. 
Samuel 


Lucien E. Lyons & Co., 


Ltd.. New 


Hous- 


Yahr & Lang Drug Co., 


Castor Oil Co., New 
Muurling, Farbenfabriken of 
New York. 
American 


Druggist, New 


Horner, New 
New York. 
York. 

Aniline & 


Moffett. Marvel Co., 
I. Matz, Matz & Cohen, New 
S. M. Moneypenny. National 
Co., New York. 

R. Meehan, A. A. 
York. 

Main, 


Charies Stilwell & 
Co., New 
Thomas F. 
York. 
Theodore Meyer, 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
G. B. Moxley, A. 
Ind, 
Morton, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Emil M. Mayer, 
Cincinnati, O. 
James W 
mer & Co., 


Tarrant & Co., New 


Meyer Brothers Drug 


Kiefer Drug Co., In- 


JI. W Morris-Morton Drug Co., 


Mayer Brothers Co., 


Morrison, Morrison, Plum- 


Chicago, Il. 


| mond, 


Baltimore, 








| York. 


| Philadelphia, 


| Brooklyn, a o 


New 


. os. 


| New 


Rosengarten Co., 


| Louisville, 


| Works, 


| Rosengarten 





| New 


i& Co 


New 





W. C. Miller, Bodeker Rich- 
Va, 
Charles E. Matthews, 
Md. 

Adolph W. Miller, Aschenbach & Miiler, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
George Merrell, W. 8S. 
Co., Cincinnati, O, 

W. J. Mooney, Mooney-Mue.ler 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
George S. Mackay, P. E. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

S Massingham, Shipley, 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles 8S. Martin, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. W. J. Murray, 
Columbia, 5. C 


Drug Co., 


Sharp & Dohme, 


Merrell Chemical 


Drug 
Anderson & 
Massingnam 
Spurlock-Neal Co., 


Murray Drug Co., 
Cc, 
Charles Meyer, A. 
dianapolis, I:d 

R. D MacLeod, 
New York. 

John McKesson, 
New York. 

Ss. G. McCotter, 
Co., New York. 
H. H. McGee, 
dence, R. I. 
H. N. Mellvaine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Nevin, 
Co., New York. 
George Newman, 
Os Louisville, Ky. 
M. P. Northington, 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
H. E. Nichols, Walnutta Co., St. 
Mo. 

F, N. 
Yor. 
W. Howard 
born, Cincinnati, 
A. N. O'Keefe, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
B. H. Owen, Geer 
ton S. C. 

Oo. C. Pinekney, Himrod Mfg. Co., New 
York. 
J. F. 
York. 
Albert 
Jos. Plaut, 
EK. B. Patten, 
Newark, N. J. 
Romaine Pierson, 
New York. 

J. W. Parry, Merck & Co., 

ftaymond Platt, Henry B 


Kiefer Drug Co., In- 


Whitney Glass Works, 


McKesson & Robbins, 
Samuel G. McCotter 
Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
Mclivaine Brothers, 
Burroughs, Wellcome & 
California Fig Syrup 
Northington Drug 
Louis, 
Seabury & Johnson, New 


Ww. 


Oxley, 


Ogborn, Howard Og- 
oO. 
Southern Drug Co., 


Drug Co., -Charles- 


Pound, Dodge & Olcott Co., New 
Fink, New York. 
New York. 
Kuebler Co. 


Plaut, Lehn & 
Lehn & Fink, 
Roeber & 


Practical Druggist, 
New York. 
Plait, New 


L. L. Pope, The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

D. M. Penick, Strother Drug Co., 
burg, Va. 

Arthur D. Parker, 
New Orleans, La. 
Eugene K. Plumly, E. K, 
adelphia, Pa. 
Adam Pfromm, 
Pa. 
Orr, 


Lynch- 
Parker-Blake Co., 


Piumly, Phil- 


Adam Pfromm & Co., 


a. Di Co- 
lumbus, O. 

E. B. Penick, J. L. 
New York. 

H. R. Pianten, H. 


Price, Brown & Price, 


Hopkins & Co., 


Planten & Son, 


John F. Queeny, Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles R. Rosevear, Thurston & 
ich, New York. 
Wm. P. Ritchey, 
York. 

J. C. Reynolds, 
Co., New York. 
Kugene Ross, Johnson & Johnson, 
York. 
Rn. P. 
York. 
A. G. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
A. G. Rosengurten, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., New York. 

J. H. Rodriguez, A. A. Stilwell & Co., 
York. 

H, B. Rosengarten, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., New York. 

W. EF. Rowe, Whitall-Tatum Co., 
York, 
J C. 


Braid- 


Bruen, Ritchey & Co., 


Charles 


Phillips Chem. 
New 


Rowe, National Lead Co., New 


Richardson, J. Hungerford Smith 


New 


Robinson, Powers-Weightman- 
Dallas, Tex. 
Robinson, Robinson 
Ky. 

A. S. Raymond, Jr 
Lincoln, Neb. 

E. N. Rowell, E. N. 
Batavia, N. Y. 

W. H. Rost, French Lick Springs Hotel 
Co., New York. 

A. C. Robertson, 
New York. 
"., 2. Boe. ar.. J; 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Schering & Galtz, New York. 

Geo. Simon, Heyden Chem. Works, New 


A. Lee Pettet Co., 


Lincoln Drug Co., 
Rowell & Co., 
Mallinckrodt Chemica]! 


Hungerford Smith 


| York. 


Henry Schenck, Merck & Co., New 
York. 

A. J. Stephens, Johnson & Johnson, New 
York. 
Clarence 
Co., New 
Austin 
York. 
H. J. 
porter; 
York. 

E. G. Swift, 
troit, Mich. 
Philip Schlenssner, Roessler & 
lacher Chem. Co., New York. 

H A. Stebbins, Powers-Weightman- 
Co., New York. 
Sargent, Roger & 


G. Stone, 
York. 
D. Scully, 


Lampert Pharmacal 
Merck & Co., New 


Re- 


New 


Schneli, 
The 


Oil, Paint & Drug 
Druggists Circular, 
& Co., De- 


Parke, Davis 


Hass- 


Charles C, Gallet, 
New York. 

W. 8S. Salliday, E 
York. 
Ernst Stauffin, 


R. Squibb & Sons, 


Sharp & Dohme, New 


| York. 


J. Hungerford Smith, J. Hungerford 
Smith & Co Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, Schieffelin 
New York. 
I IL. Stallman, New 
York. 

J. M. Seaton, 
York. 

John M. Scott, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Harry Skillman, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Newton Skillman, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Cc. W. Snow, C. W. Snow & Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y 

Nelson Snow, C. W. 
cuse, N. Y. 

Ludwig Schiff, Western Wholesale Drug 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. H. Spence, Spence-McCord Drug Co., 
La Grosse, Wis 

S. E. Strong, Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 
WwW. B. 
Milwaukee, 


Stallman Co., 


James A. Webb & 


John M. Scott & 


Parke, Davis & 


Parke, Davis & 


Snow & Co., Syra- 


Strong, Milwaukee Drug Co., 


Wis. 





New 


Milk 


F. W. Schulte, Fritzsche Brothers, 
York. 
H. 
Co., 
i. 
York. 
ire. eas 
York. 
Wm. Scott, 
apolis, Ind. 

Walter V. Smith, V. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
John W. Smart, 
Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Fred W. Sultan, 
Louis, Mo. 

F, J. Stein, 
York. 
oe. ¥. 
Raleigh, 

N. H. Stewart, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., New York. - 

E. J. Schall, Meyer Brothers Drug Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. A. Sailor, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Frank S. 
ville, N. C. 

Aug. S. Smith, Bruen, Ritchey & Co., 
New York. G 

T. M. Stewart, Taylor’s Instrument Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Ss. H, Stayton, 
Rosengarten Co., 

A. J. Tapping, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Cc. M. Toms, 
New York. 

E. D. Taylor, 
Richmond, Va. 

Charles P. Tyrrell, The G. C. 
ford Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

G. H. Taylor, C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, 
Mass, 

Towns & James, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. W. Travis, Eckman Mfg. Co., 
delphia, Pa. 

Frederick Usher, 
New York. 

B. T. Van Allen, Hoffman-La 
Chemical Works, New York. 

J. A. Velsor, Peek & Velsor, New_York. 

A. H. Van Gorder, Hall-Van Gorder 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

McK. Van Vleet, 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

J. Weil, Britt, Loeffler 
York. 

E. S. Woodward, 
New York. 

Adolph Wirth, E. 
York. 

F. E. Watermeyer, 
New York. 

Walter Williams, Geo. A. Kessler & Co., 
New York. 

Charles H, Wackerber 
& Co., New York. 
Co... 


Carl S. Winchell, 
New York. 
Wm. Hull Wickham, McKesson & Rob- 
bins, New York. 

Rodney A. Ward, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

A. E. VW’hitney, 
Cleveland, O. 

H. J. Woodward, 
Co., Peoria, Il. 

M. P. Walbridge, 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ss. S. White, Hartz 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Geo. M. Williams, 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Marion Ward, Ward Brothers Drug Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Wiltsee, Wm. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cc. A. West, 
Mass. 

Cc, F. Weller, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Walter F. Ware, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. W. Whittlesey, C. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Levi Wilcox, Apothecaries 
Waterbury, Conn. 

William R. Warner, Jr., Wm, 
ner & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. B. Young, Lee & Osgood C 
wich, Conn. 

W. F. Young, 
Conn. 


W. St. John, Horlick’s Malted 


New York. ; 
R. Sloan, Dodge & Olcott Co., New 


Sloan, Dodge & Olcott Co., New 


Daniel Stewart, Indian- 


Smith & Co., 
Drug 


St. 


Saginaw Valley 


Sultan Drug Co., 


Denver Chem. Co., New 


Sprague, W. H. King Drug Co., 


N, C. 


Sharp & Dohme, 


Smith, Dr. T. C. Smith, Ashe- 





Powers-Weightman- 
New York. 
Barker & Wheeler Co., 


Secretary N. W. D. A., 
Powers-Taylor Drug Co., 


Hunger- 


Phila- 
Charles Pfizer & Co., 


Roche 


Van Vleet Mansfield 


Weil, New 


& Co., 


& 


E. Fougera 


Fougera & Co., New 


Fritsche Brothers, 


Henry Klein 


or 
5 


Thomas Leeming & 


Maltine C 


“e 


Grasselli Chem. Co., 


Allaire, Woodward & 


J. S. Merrell Drug 


& sahnsen Co., 


J. W. Crowdus Drug 


S. Merrell Chem, Co., 


Eastern Drug Co., Boston, 


Richardson Drug Co., 


Walter F. Ware Co 


W. Whittlesey Co., | 
Hall ¢ 
R, War- 


a 


Nor- 


o., 


Absorbine Co., Norwich, 
LADIES. 
Mrs. P. E. Anderson, New York. 
Mrs. C. E. Bedwell, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. J. &. Bartlett, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Therese Bradley, Toledo, O. 
Mrs. F. L. Bodman, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. C. M. Badgeley, New York. 
Miss M. Biebenger, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. <. C. Bruen, New York. 
Miss Hilda Bruen, New York. 
Mrs. Albert Bruen, New York. 
Mrs. R. W. Blanding, Providence, 
Mrs. G. M. Besett, Burlington, Vt. 
Mrs. J. H. Cox, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Mrs. William G. Cook, New York. 
Miss Sarah G. Cook, New York. 
Mrs. W. P. Cram, Des Moines, lowa 
Mrs. C. F. Butler, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. H. W. Crumner, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. A. W. Claflin, Providence, R. |. 
Miss L. H. Claflin, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. D. M. Cowan, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. R. E. Chumaserv, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. C. J. Chapman, New York. 
Mrs. I. S. Coffin, New York. 
Mrs. S. H. Carrigan, New York. 
Mrs. T. M. Curtius, New York. 
Mrs. T. E. Crossman, New York. 
Mrs. E. E. Dickinson, Essex. Conn 
Mrs. L. R. Dronberger, Mansfield. © 
Miss Kate Durr, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs, E. C. Derby, Columbus, 0 
Mrs. J. Dreyer, New York. 
Mrs. W. W. Davis, New York 
Mrs H. C. Ellis, Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. C. W. Fox, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. A. L. Freeman, Knoxville, 
Miss Ellen Foster, Ottumwa, 
Mrs. Samuel Felt, Watertown, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. R. Fisher, Warren, Pa. 
Mrs. S. H. Fetherston, Chicago, 
Mrs. C. J. A. Fitzsimmons, New 
Mrs.- Amy P. Falk, New York. 
Mrs. C. A. Fulle, New York. 
Mrs. B. B. Gilmer, Houston, Tex 
Mrs. L. R. Gray, Decatur, Ill. 
Mrs. T. T. Greil, Montgomery, Ala. 
Mrs. Brent Good, New York. 
Mrs. F. C. Groover, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miss Mary Groover, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mrs. Lee M. Hutchins, Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 
Mrs. C. L. Huisking, New York 
Mrs. G. C. Hanford, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mrs. Charles Holzhauer, Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. H. B. Harding, New York. 
Mrs. W. A. Hamann, New York. 
Miss Ida Hamann, New York. 
Mrs. Jacob Hasslacher, New 
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Miss Fannie D. Hillier, New York. 
Mrs. Gev. R. Hillier, New York. 
Mrs. W. A. Hover, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. M. E. Harbaugh, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. L. B. Hall, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mary E. Harper, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Mrs. F. E. Holliday, New York. 
Miss Francis B. Holliday, New York. 
Mrs. T. A. Hedley, New York. 
Mrs. H. T. Jarrett, New York. 
Mrs. E. G. Jacobs, Macon, Ga. 
Miss F. Junkermann, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Mrs. Mahlon N. Kline, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Wm. A. Kirkland, New York. 
Mrs. J Kennedy, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. E Killeen, New York, 
Mrs. F. E. Kirby, Brooklyn, N. 
Mrs. A. H. Kennedy, New York. 
Mrs. W. D. Lamar, Atlanta, Ga. 
Cc 
Cc 


ee 


1. V. 
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Mrs. C. J. Lynn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. C. S. Littell, New York. 
Mrs. H. S. Livingston, New York. 
Mrs. Theodore Meyer, St. Louis, 
Miss E, Kk. Meyer, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. W. C. Miller, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs, C. E. Matthews, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Charles Mayer, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Samuel Moffitt, New York. 

Mrs, G. Matz, New York. 

Mrs. C, M. Moneypenny, New York. 
Mrs. C. S. Martin, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Dela Martin, Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Ida McCotter, New York. 

Miss Alice McCotter, New York. 

Mrs. H. E. Nichols, St. Louis, Mo. 
=“ M. P. Northington, Birmingham, 
zila, 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. A. 
Miss D. 
Mrs. H. 


Mo. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Fla, 
C. 


PA; 
A. 
B. 


Howard Ogborn, 
N. O'Keefe, Jacksonville, 
H. Owen, Charleston, 8. 
L. L. Pope, Cleveland, O. 
D. M. Penick, Lynchburg, 
Elizabeth Penick, Lynchburg, 
bD. Parker, New Orleans, 

D. Pierce, New York. 

I B. Platt, New York. 
Mrs. J. F. Pound, New York. 
Mrs. A. G. Richardson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Miss M. Richardson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. J. C. Robinson, Dallas, Tex. 
Miss Julia Riley, Macon, Ga. 
Mrs, A. S. Raymond, Lincoln, Neb. 
Mrs. W. P. Ritchey, New York. 
Mrs. F. J. Stein, New York. 
Mrs. F, L. Stallman, New York. 
Mrs. E. G. Swift, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. N. H. Stewart, New York. 
Mrs. W. A. Sailor, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Frank F. Smith, Asheville, 
Mrs. Geo. Simon, New York. 
Mrs. F. H. Sloan, New York. 
Mrs. A. A. Stilwell, New York. 
Mrs. H. J. Schnell, South Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. J. H. Smith, Rochester, N. Y. 
Miss Anna Smith, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs, John M. Scott, Charlotte, N. C 
Mrs. C. W. Snow, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ludwig Schiff, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. Wm. Scott, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miss C. Scott. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. E. Stauffen, New York. 
Mrs. M. V. Smith, Philadelphia, 
Mrs. J. W. Smart, Saginaw, Mich. 
Mrs. A. J. Tapping, Peoria, Ill. 
Mrs, C. Tetlow, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. A. H. Van Gorder, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Anna M. Van Saun. 
Mrs, A. E. Whiting, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Florence Whiting. Cleveland, 
Mrs. Jacob Weil, New York. 
Mrs. H. J. Woodward, Peoria, 
Mrs. W. P. Walbridge, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. E.. M. Williams, Montreal, Can. 
Mrs. G. M. Williams, Dallas, Tex. 
Mrs. R. P. Williams, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. C. A. West, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. W. F. Ware, Philadelphia, 
Mrs. W. Young, New York. 
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Action of Drugs Uuder Patho- 


logical Conditions. 
Washington, Oct. 13, 1911. 

The Bureau of Chemistry in the United 
States Department of Agriculture has just 
issued a bulletin on ‘‘The Action of Drugs 
Under Pathological Conditions.’’ This bul- 
has been prepared by William Sa- 
lant, chief of the Pharmacological Labo- 
atory, division of drugs. In this docu- 
ment there is treated a variety of experi- 
ments with drugs under different condi- 
tions, including variations in body tem- 
febrile conditions, starvation 
or a restricted diet, chronic alcoholism, 
fatigue, circulatory organs, and general 
discussion. 

In a summary of the conclusions em- 
bodied in a general discussion of the sub- 
matter covered in this bulletin the 


ject ; 
reaches the following conclu- 


author 


sions:— 


although incomplete, ought 
sufficient to serve as a stimulus to 
further research in the direction suggested, 
To assume that a substance introduced into 
the body will produce the same effect under 
all conditions unjustifiable and may lead 
error and in therapeutics to serious con- 
The factors which determine 
a drug are numerous. Mention 
of the fact that oxidation, 
and other chemical processes in 
are in all probability affected in 
In addition to these the processes 
of absorption and elimination should be 
taken into account. It has been shown ex- 
perimentally that these processes are mod- 
ified under some _ conditions. Thus, after 
removal of the kidneys the rabbit, 
rate of absorption from peritoneal 
is increased. This was shown sey 
by Meltzer and Salant, and 
corroborated recently by Fleischer 
Mayerhofer and Pribram observed 
absorption of toxins, ferments, 
proteins, and so on from 
animals in which 
experimentally. 
experimental 
afford orroborative data on this 
He states that the coefficient of 
absorption of fluorescin increased from 2 
t 38.4 in the anterior chamber of the eye 
atropin is absorbed much faster from 
conjunctiva in experimental keratitis. 
The recent experiments of MecCrudden, on 
the other hand, point to increased rate of 
elimination when the intestines are hy- 
permiec or inflammed. He found that the 
elimination of morphin is more rapid after 
administration of croton oil, quillaja, 
; mustard oil, or alcohol. McCrud- 
that since these substances are 
they would cause hypermia 
increased secretion, which favors bet- 
ter elimination of this drug. 
It would seem, therefore, that under 
conditions the drugs may be more easily 
absorbed and eliminated faster. On the 
other hand, if the organs of absorption 
elimination are diseased so that their 
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the same de- 
is not established, 
might, under these 
As all the processes 
existence by experimental pro- 
in the course of are far 
understood, predictions as to the 
drug can at best be only ap- 
and, indeed, sometimes the re- 
be altogether surprising. The 
illustration drawn from an ex- 
of the author several years ago 
red in a series of studies on the 
yehnine in nephrectomized rab- 
strychnine is eliminated by the 
their excision ought to render 
drug more toxic to this animal. In- 
was taken for granted by some ex- 
that strychnine administered to 
etomized animals would necessarily 
the usual symptoms soon 
of it had been administered, even 
‘mn in divided doses. As a matter of 
fact, the single toxic or fatal dose was 
found in these experiments to be even some- 
what larger after the kidneys were removed. 
More interesting still was the fact that 
when the drug was injected very slowly, or 
by the administration of subminimum doses 
it sufficiently long intervals of time, from 


are not affected to 
compensation 
of a poison 


be different. 
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conclusions in 
value of speculation 
means to be under- 
to be encouraged in 
biological experimen- 
and, indeed, its only 
stimulate investiga- 
evidence the only 
of the validity of 


characteristic 
striking 
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to produce the 

This is certainly a 
how misleading a 
biology may be. The 
and of theory is by no 
rated. Indeed, this is 
every laboratory for 
tation. Its greatest 
value, however, is to 
tion, for experimental 
safe and reliable test 
a theory. 
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Turpentine from Douglas Fir. 


WASTE OF LUMBER MILLS IN WASH- 
INGTON AND OREGON PUT TO 
PROFITABLE USE—WOOD ALCOHOL 
AND OTHER PRODUCTS OBTAINED 
IN ADDITION TO NAVAL STORES— 
PROCESSES EMPLOYED. 


Several distillation plants operate in 
the Douglas fir belt west of the Cascades 
in Washington and Oregon, and depend 
entirely on the waste at nearby saw- 
mills for their wood supply. Only the 
pitchy wood is used, for the distillation 
of the regular run of fir is not commer- 
profitable at the present time. 
Pitchy wood is unsuited to the manufac- 
ture of lumber, and would be often a total 
loss if not taken by the distillation 
plants It is carefully selected from the 
scrap piles at the mills, and the price 
varies with the quantity of pitch. The 
operations are said to be profitable and 
will undoubtedly be much extended as 
better processes and markets are devel- 
oped, 

PROCESSES 

Both the steam and the destructive 
processes are employed in ail the plants, 
the retorts being specially constructed 
to use both forms of distillation. The 
wood chipped into blocks not more 
than six inches long and two inches in 
cross section, and when the retort is 
charged with them the steam distillation 
process is commenced. It continues for 
from six to eight hours, depending on 
the wood. The 
temperature of the steam in the retort 
is gradually raised until it reaches about 
325 deg. F., at which point practically all 
the turpentine has passed over to the con- 
densers. The crude turpentine is then 
piped from the condensers to a refining 
still, As soon as the distillate which 
comes from the condensers shows the 
the steam is turned off 
distillation process is begun, 
about thirty-two hours, 
temperature rising gradually from 
deg. F. to 832 deg. F. Between 350 
deg. F. and 600 deg. F. pyroligneous acid 
and tar oils pass over in the form of 
vapor, are condensed and are mext piped 
to a tank where they can be mechan cally 
separated, because the acid is heivier 
and is drawn off at the bottom of the 
tank after the liquid has stood for a short 
time. setween 600 deg. F. and 800 deg. F. 
pyroligneous acid, tar vapors and wood 
over to the condensers, The 
é either allowed to escape into the 
air or is run through a scrubber and is 
used for fuel under the retorts. Pyro- 
liengous acid and gases continue to pass 
off until about 832 deg. F. is reached, 
when the process is finished and only 
charcoal remains. The commercial prod- 
ucts of the distillation of this wood are 
turpentine, pyroligneous acid, tar oil, tar, 
pitch and charcoal. 

TURPENTINE. 

The crude turpentine obtained during 
the steaming process is redistilled, and is 
purified by being passed through caustic 
soda and other chemical solutions. No. 
1 turpentine is sold at about 65 cents a 
gallon, and No. 2 at 50 cents. Chemically 
pure turpentine, which is produced in 
small quantity, sells at $2 a gallon. 

PYROLIGNEOUS ACID 

Wood alcohol, acetic acid and acetone 
are the chief constituents of pyroligne- 
ous acid, A small amount of tar oil, 
which cannot be separated mechanically, 
is present in the solution. In the dis- 
tillation of hardwoods in the northern 
United States the pyroligneous acid is 
manufactured into wood alcohol and 
of lime. The process in 
the acid, thereby distilling over 
alcohol and the acetic acid, and leav- 
the tar oil as a residue. This distil- 
which contains the acetic acid and 
alcohol, is piped to another still, where 
lime is added, This, combining with 
acetic acid, forms calcium acetate, which 
remains in the still when the alcohol 
driven off. [his process could undoubt- 
ediyv be applied to the conversion of the 
pyroligneous acid obtained from Douglas 
fir, although there is less alcohol in acid 
from this wood than in that from hard 
woods Pyroligneous acid from Douglas 
fir is sold to orchardists for tree spray at 
about 15 cents a gallon, and finds an ex- 
cellent market for this purpose, 

TAR OIL. 

Pyroligneous acid and tar oil leave the 
retort together, but can be separated 
mechanically, The oil may be marketed 
Straight, but it is found more profitable 
to add a little turpentine and sell the 
mixture as a shingle stain. Any desired 
color may be had by grinding a pigment 
with the oil. Not only does the stain 
add to the attractiveness of the shingles, 
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a preservative and lessens 
prevents the growth of fungus and 
Shingle stains of this kind seil at 
10 cents a gallon without coloring 
cents when coloring pigments 


but it acts as 


or 
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|}are added. 


TAR. 

obtained in two ways. 
over with the pyro- 
may be mechanically 
separaced from it. The other portion 
obtained by drawing it off from the bot- 
tom of the retort as ‘pitch.’ It sells 
for about $8.50 per barrel of fifty gallons, 
but the market for it is rather limited. 
Tar in this form is capable of further 
and yields wood creosote, 
tar or pitch and a low grade of 
turpentine, The creosote sells at about 
‘elts a gallon as a wood preserver, but 
in comparison with other com- 
mon preservative fluids has not been de- 
termined, 


Tar product is 
Some of it passes 


ligneous acid and 


is 


CHARCOAL, 


obtained in the distiila- 
not of high grade, 


The charcoal 
tion of Douglas fir is 
because the pieces of wood required in 
the retorts are small. The wood is fair- 
ly hard, and if it could be distilled in 
larger pieces it would produce a fair 
grade of chareoal. That which is made 
by the present process sells at about $10 a 
ton in bulk, and for $12 in sacks. 

PITCH. 

The dead tar or pitch produced by the 
redistillation of the tar obtained from the 
retort is sold to shipbuilders at approxi- 
mately $4.50 per barrel. It is used in the 
calking of vessels. 

YIELD OF PRODU« > 

Foillewing is a record of the yield of dis- 
tillation products from a cord of selected 
Douglas fir sawmill waste at one of the 
commercial distillation plants in Oregon:— 
150 
12 
20 
810 


12 


TS 


Pyroligneous acid, gallons........ 
Tat 
Tar, 
Charcoal, 
Turpentine, gallons 
Pitch, pounds...... 200 to 400 
The Forest Service has given some at- 
tention to the question of the distillation 
of Douglas fir stumps in connection with 
the clearing of logged-off lands for agri- 
culture in river bottoms in Washington 
and Oregon. Experimental runs were 
made with a small steam distillation ap- 


oils, 


4 to 


|} paratus on stump wood selected near As- 


toria, Ore. The work was done in co- 
operation with the Chamber of Commerce 
that city. Various samples of wood 
yielded from sixty gallons of turpentine 
to none at all. Samples taken from the 
same stump varied from three to forty 
gallons per cord, but the quantity of wood 
distilled at the rate of forty gal- 
wis very small in comparison with 
which gave three gallons. The aver- 
vield of products per cord of stump 


lous 


Turpent gailons 
Tar sils, lens 
Tar, gallons 


Charcoal, bi 


will 
acre 


fir stumpwood 
fifteen cords per 
to the density ofthe original timber 
stand and the condition of the stumps. 
On the basis of these figures the products 
would have a net value of from $9.80 to 
$29.40 per acre to apply against the cost of 
clearing the land, which ranges from $75 
to $250 per acre The distilling of stump- 
wood not thus far been profitable 
commercially, though as a rule the 
Stumps are fairly rich in pitch. The 
costs of handling and transportation of 
the wood and the operation of a still are 
hardly warranted by the quantity of 
distillates obtained. The distillation of 
selected slabs from the waste at saw- 
mills is much more profitable, so some of 
the eorcerns that attempted the distilla- 
tion of stumps have’ discontinued it. 
Some method by which stumps could be 
made source of prot would greatly 
assist in clearing of lands. Many rich 
tracts in the Pacific Northwest have been 
logged off and are well adapted to agrt- 
culture, but the cost of clearing is so 
large that the work cannot be undertaken 
on an elaborate scale unless some use 
can be found for the stumps. 

The average run of fir ‘s not a profitable 
wood for distillation at this time, but it 
may hecome so when the demand for 
charcoal, turpentine and other important 
by-products increases. 
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Minerals in Peru 


QUICKSILVER, 
OTHER METALS 
GROUND AT PRESENT, BUT BETTER 
KQUIPMENT OF MINES AND SMEL- 
TERS SHOULD INCREASE OUTPUT 
BORAX CONTROLLED BY AN ENG- 
LISH COMPANY—GUANO STILL AN 
IMPORTANT ARTICLE OF COM- 
MERCE AFTER SEVENTY YEARS OF 
CONSTANT EXPORTS 
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with a 
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hington, Oct. 13, 1911. 
Which Con- 
from Calleo 


In connection 
sul-General 


report 
sends 


} to the Bureau of Manufactures regarding 


the mineral resources of 
are made to the 


Peru, some refer- 
lead production of 
that country and a quotation given 
from a report made by L. W. Strauss, an 
American mining engineer, who discusses 
quicksilver, graphite, antimony, borax, 
sulphur, ete. In regard to the lead in- 
dustry the following statement is made: 
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when 
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about 15 


industry has 
much 
price of 
the high 
are exported 
silver. About 
Whole lead output is 
district, of which 
lead-silver ores, 
recover the 5 per 
de Pasco as a 
concentrating plant is 
soon near Cerro de Pasco as a result of 
the development of some lead prospects. 
There is only one lead smelter in opera- 
tion. It at Vesubio in the Department 
of Ancachs. In 1908 2,600 metric tons of 
lead were produced. It is thought that lead 
will become much more importaz? tn Peru 
with the development of the country’s min- 
eral resources. 
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fhe quotation from the report made by | Company, a_ corporation of New Jersey. | 1,000.313.-PRCESS OF PRODUCING _DIS- | the complete tariffs of individual countries 
Mr. Strauss is as follows:— Filed Nov. 27, 1908. Serial No. 464,672. CHARGE EFFECTS ON COLORED | The preparation of a report showing the duties 
Mercury was the first metal exploited in —_—— ee ee Berthold Wuth, Basel, Switzer- |onm textile manufactures in Latin-American 
what is known as Peru in these days, Its | 999.497 oR ‘Reg a -INICR oor TR and, assignor to Society of Chemical Indus- | countries is now in progress and a report on 
productior was high during the Spanish CALCIUM PERDOR LOR nents 7 try in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. Filed April | metal manufactures in all countries will fol 
regime when so much quicksilver was Char! ittenburg Gk rmany Pv us n . to 13, 1910. Serial No. 555,188. j low. Other subjects will be taken up in the 
nece for the treatment of silver ores. | (Chemische Werke vorm Dr. Hels rie h Byk a order of their urgency as fast as the means 
Phe ine of the industry (which can ac- Charlottenburg, Germany, a corporation of I > . 6 available for that purpose permit 
count for 55,000 metric tons of the metal) Germany Filed March 14, 1911. Serial ssued August 15. rhe importance of publishing 2 
duc ) crude furnaces used, the | No. 614.443 : Pere a , 060,3886.—MAGNESIA CEMENT. Roberto Eg- | CUStoms tariffs of countric with which the 
ower grade ut commercial mineral, the s genhoffner, Genoa, Ita Filed March 29 States has extensive commercial inter 
ntrance € the California products, and |,,, --. ee i po s ae | 1909. Serial No : — F uid not, however, be underestimated 
he setback the country has suffered since | ),001.—PROCESS FOR THE MANUFAC- ts greatly facilitate the compilation 
he war with Chile (1879-1884), rhe pro- TURE OF OXALIC ACID AND OTHER » group tariffs referred to above, and fur 
duction fou 1208, entirely from the OXYGENATED CARBON PRODUCTS. | 1,000,388.—FINISH REMOVER. Carleton Ellis, ther give information in regard to many ar 
Huancavelica district, which is responsible Auguste Deiss, Marseille, France. Filed Larchn.ont, N. Y., assignor to Chadeloid | ticles not embraced in the more important 
for the total production up to date, was Sept. 4, 1909. Serial No, 516,277. Chemical Company, New York, N. Y., a cor- | groups. It is expected to add Austria-Hungary, 
4,000 pounds. - | poration of West irginia. Filed May 27, Japan and Russia to the countries already rep- 
Bismuth is mined only one locality, al- | 999 558 > ras Tr . ee . 1907. Serial No. 375,901. : resented in the Tariff Series as soon as the 
though it minerals are found in various rid Ao Nee i nee F a oe customs tariffs of these countries can be pre 
parts of the cot ‘y. The output is limited, richshagen, near Berlin, Germany, assignor | 1,000,423.—SOI ID OIL CONT TING eee Se ee ee eS ae 
the property is in the Bismuth Trust. to Actien Gesellschaft fur Anilin Fabrika- ‘CINE. Otto B M: CONT AINING MEDI- | nese tariff, which went into effect July 17, 
res are low grade, one-half of 1 per tion of Berlin. Filed April 6 1911. Serial Filed Me Ang i) 1a ay, New York, N. Y. | 1911, there has already been considerable pre 
of which are concentrated to 20 per No. 619.334 = , . eles . * ‘ lied 3 arc nh 9, 1910 Serial No. 547,415. Re- liminary work performed, but the publication 
metallic contents. In 1908, 9 metric Se eee newed Jan. 5, 1911. Serial No. 601,000. has been withheld until certain commercié 
‘ | treaties that will doubtless modify many 
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of bismuth were exported. oon nie ns Ghinaaaitinebeee ce . oe ms : 
drop in the price of antimony maaan a. ING ¢ oe a. FOR 000.433.—MANUFACTURE OF CREAM OF rates are made public. 
con ed . decline in that in lustry, whic h is Santa ea n Filed Noy ib M010 TARTAR. John B, Moszezenski, New York, In addition to speaking of the value of 
s sown 7 omparing produc tion for. 1s 7 Serial No. soa . , ‘ . » s0au. N. Y., assignor to Tartar Chemical Company, | the Commercial Directory, which has been 
( metric tons) with yee for lk 2 , Jersey City, N. J., a corporation of New Jer- | published by the bureau, containing about 
metric tons). Extensive deposits are said — sey Filed March 31, 1911. Serial No. 618.- > ( v1 . P ig j ‘ters > 
to exist, but these cannot profitably ym- rT? , 9 ‘ 125,00 names of foreign importers, the 
' i i t pl ably com | 999,611.-—MANUFACTURE OF VEHICLES 128. ; , ; i , 
pete with the well known producers ., 5 Arc. . on - —- nee following comments were made upon the 
. . ; FOR PAINTS AND THI LIKE Frank spec ie 4 uf 
Tungsten, occuring as  wolframit« and : ; Pont > -aodaaaga ee | - 7 growth of the export made in manufac- 
~s. . . Hornsey Walker, Bromley, and Charles 000,487 ART OF PREPARING FATTY- one 
hubernite, is found in the departments of Emile S . a ae 10a 28 eames wae SA RCS INNS AI. tures:— 
Huancavelic d Ancach: t) Star locality 2mile Sohn, Harringay, England. Filed ACID COMPOUNDS. John William Blagden ; 
Huancavelica and Ancach; the latter locality Dec. 4, 1909. Seria] No. 531,301 Mannhei and R . Sian or iy Our foreign trade in manufactured articles 
is more -cessible ar will bably 2 , é ’ . Mannheim, 1d Richard Muller, Eilenburg, . 
s I accessibl and wil probably prove ~ iiiaenaten . > amounted n this fiscal year to about 
important intense Germany, assignors to C. F. Boehringer & : ; 7 ¢ : ' 
b owe . te dined Soehne, Mannheim-Waldhof, Germany, a firm $1,000,000,000, and it has now practically over- 
Iron and zine deposits are known, but are | 999,628.—APPARATUS FOR TREATING Filed Oct. 28 1907. § ial N 2 4 rm. | taken in value the exports of foodstuffs and 
of no economic value at present. Nickel, PARAFFIN-WAX. Andrew Campbell, ” wt. Serial NO. O88, 000. raw materials. It is certain that the United 
molybdenum, graphite, and possibly Crocrannoch, Rangoon, Burmah, India, as- eee States must maintain and extend this branch 
platinum are found to a less degree and ior to the Burmah Oil Company, lim- 000,606.—PLACK TRISAZO DYE. Myrtil | of its export commerce if satisfactory trade 
are worthy of a passing 25 < to be continued A stable and 
for our manufac- 





wan eras Se ee paren om ere a Filed Aug. 25, Kz hn and Anton Osst nbeck, Elberfeld, Ger- conditions are 
the output of the Dx partment of Arequipa re i ec ii Priety assignors to Farbenfabriken vorm. expanding foreign market ; 
Sache 2 , za ‘riedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, Germany, a | tured products is becoming every day more im 
Setneer a ho Toe ee yo — 999,637.—PROCESS FOR THE MANUFAC- corporation of Germany. Filed May 12, 1911. | portant to the manufacturers of the nation, 
ported amounted to 2,870 metric tons TURE OF WHITE LEAD. Leopold Falk, Serlal No. 626,801. and none of the legitimate government facill 
. ties for fostering and promoting such a mar 


An attempt to mine sulphur in 1906 and Feb. 12, 1910. Serial ee — ‘ . r be safel veg > ir ignores 
1907 was not successful, as the treatment of 1,000,646 TREATMENT OF ACID TAR. Wil- 5 eS ee eee 


No. 5 a 
the ores proved disastrous. The small pro- helm O. Th. van Tienen, Rotterdam, Nether- —— > + 
lands, assignor to De Bataafsche Petroleum ; : 
(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 





duction made appeared to be good quality. | 999,667.—PROCESS FOR CONVERTING PI- ‘ “he i The ee y . 

In this report there is also given an ac-| NENE INTO CAMPHENE. Louis Monta- | Maatschappi), iia Retienis Seer o. : , 
count of the guano deposits of Peru, and land, Villetaneu France. Filed May 3, 1910. Serial No. 588.303. ent Chinese Trade in Nutgalls. 
a reference to a new policy to be pursued 1910, Serial No. 5: Opes or ame ses F a . ‘ 
by the Peruvian government with respect ae . Pane ie . Washington, D. C., Oct. 13, 1911. 
to the deposits. During the past two | 999,680.—VA’ STUFF * THE AN- 000.686.—ACID MILK POWDER. Lewis C. A review of the Chinese trade in nwt- 
or three years exports of guano from THRACEN ; IES. riedrich Singer, ania tuk ag ie IN Xs, é or to Merrell- galls is contained in a report just received 
Peru have declined from 97,000 tons in 197 Offenbach-on-the-Main, Germany, assignor 2 ; New A al : No Y., Sonn oe. it the Commerce Department from Con- 
. ” _—— oO isthe sul General Anderson at Hong’ Kong 


to 61,000 tons in 1910. Attention is called to corporation of Chemische Fabrik Gries- : To, 285,428 
heim - Elektron, Frankfort-on-the-Main, eee Chis report deals with the production ard 
prices as well as the export business. 


to plans proposed in a message by the — = . ‘ : 
President of Peru in 1910 for steps to be aan Miled Dec. & 1010. Serial No. 1,000.701.—PROCESS OF MAKING A DENSE 
taken by the government for the repro- on ere = | ‘sri PLE COMPOSITION CONTAINING AL- Mr, Anderson says: 
duction of guano and for the close season | ,,,. -,. SROWN BAS . Ee .. | KALI PEROXID. Eduard Thomann, Zurieh, The ie of China in gallnuts or nutg: 
‘ 2 plates the making of many, assignor to F abriken vorm. | 601,388 leaves of certain trees, particularly ce tain 
|} species of oak trees, by gali insects, is on the 


arrangements with the Peruvian corpora- Friedr. Bayer & Co.. Elberfeld, Germany, | 
1, | 7 MANUFACTURING | increase on the wh though the exports for 





lls, 


tion by which the latter will give up a corporation of Germany. Filed April 1, 000,726.—PROCESS OF 
its right to export further guano, in re- 1911. Serial No. 618,394. — STARCH, ete. Emil O. Eckland, Keokuk, | some time have not equaled the value of the 
turn for an annuity equal to the income Iowa. Filed June . 1910. Serial No, 568,- | exports of the product of 1907. 
it now derives from the sale of this prod- : TOA. The portion of the Chinese trade passing 
uct, the desire being to reserve the guano Issued August &. through Hong Kong is also increasing materially 
as fertilizer for the Peruvian farmers. ;.—PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING | 1,600,.732.—PROCESS OF MAKING NITRIC | #!though the bulk of trade is still from Chung- 
This report makes the following reference COLORING i "ANCES Xavier Debe- | OXID Friedrich Hausser, Kaiserslautern, | §!2& ana Hank ‘, — the Yangte: Vailey, 
to the guano deposits of Peru:— dat, Bordeaux, ce. Filed March 1, | Germany. iled June 12, 1907. Serial No, | More or less direct to the ¢ SEIS COURSES 
j 1910. Serial No, 546 378,537. in 1907 the exports of this product from l 
As is well known, guano is formed by the ; ; as China reached the record value of $773,513, 
deposits of millions of birds that frequent ) 4 as ae : oleh ae . | decreasing in 1908 to $616,643. In 1900 they 
the islands and sandy precipices of the | 00,785.—VAT DYESTUFF Max Hessenland, M0), 82% -PROE ESS OF M \KING SALTS OF increased again, $997,117, and in 1910 the ex- 
western coast of Peru It was used by the Hiochst-on-the-Main, Germany, as nor to HY DRAT ED Ct PRIC OXID. Carl Rudolf ports amounted to 65,890 piculs of 33 1-3 
Incas in agriculture, but first began to be | Farbwerke vorm. Meister Lucius & Brun- Linkmeyer, Bremen, Germany. Filed Dec. 10, | pounds each (total 81,114 pounds, valued at 
exported from this country about 1840, since ing, Hochst-on-the-Main, Germany, a cor- 1909. Serial No. 532,445. $745,422. Of these shipments Ge many’s pur 
which year about 11,000,000 tons have been | poration of Germany. Filed Sept. 26, 1910. — chases average nearly 40 per cent., those of 
aes. ila Serial No. 583,916 000,852.—SOLID PERFUME MIXTURE CoON- | Pelgium about per _cent., the United States 
1e three ¢ hin ia Islands constituted in TAINING ARTIFICIAL MUSK Alexander | #bout 11 per cent., Hong Kon about per 
times past by far the richest deposits of | Stapler Charlottenburg Jermany Filed | cent. and other nations small quantities O 
the country, but these are now near ex- | 909.797.-REDDISH-BLUE TRISAZO DYE. | Sept. 52 1909. Serial 519,083 the exports via Hong Kong the United States 
hausted. The islands of Lobos de erra Heinrich Jordan, Leverkusen, near Cologne, | takes a lar portion. 
and Lobas de Afuera, off the northern coast many, assignor to Farbenfabriken vorm, os Almost exactiy two-thirds of the total ex 
of Peru, contain to-day the most valuable ; 1 Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, Germany, 900, 899.—LEUCO DYESTUFFS THE | ports from China come from Hankow, the 
deposits. Other well-known bodies of corporation of Germany. iled March GALLOCYANIN SERIES AND OCESS | latest record of exports in detail showing 67 
guano in actual operation are those of the . 1911 Serial No. 914,! OF MAKING SAME. Charles De aa Harpe per cent, of the whole from that port. Chung 
Ballestas Island Guanape, Viuda, Lom j and Rudolf Burekhardt, Basel, Switzerland, king sends out about 19 per cent. of the 
— 2 Tortu > Hiuaura, Pachacam ssigncrs to the firm of Dye Works formerly | whole South China, i. e., Canton, Wuchow 
Asia, Mognon, Fronton, Viejas, |! -adores, sends out 
Blanca and Santa. From these localities 





200, 708,—\ AT DYE AND OCESS OF L Durand, Huguenin & Co., Ba . Switzer Nanning and Swatow together, 
MAKING SAME. ieorg WKalischer, Frank- | land. Filed April 3, 1911, Serial No. 618,691 about & per cent.,, accounting for practically 
about ¢€6,000 tons are annually exported, f m-the-Main, Germany, assignor to | ae | all of the product passing through Hong Kong. 
while about 30,000 tons are used domes ‘assella Color Company, New York, N. Y. | oa : However, a large portion of the direct ex- 
tically. One of the concessions granted in Filed April 1, 1911. Serial No. 618,395, 000,943.—MIXED PAINT. Henry C. Pritch- | parts arc actually made on Hong Kong orders. 
1890 to the Peruvian Corporation was the | ard, Colfax a. Sree ovens ae ports are actually made on Hongkong orders. 
exclusive ht of exporting guano from | gag. 2 7 a a igan, * of one-half to Douglas Koben, The price of the Chinese product seems to 
Peru up to 3.000,000 tons, of which reht the —< on Aan oa Apa | Big Rapids, Mich, Filed Dec. 2, 1910. Serial | he gradually decreasing. In F908 the average 
corporation has lready taken advantage cchwalteas tihavtata ne an and i use | No. 595,289 | customs valuation of the exports from all Chi 
to the extent of 1,200,000 tons °  aicheniaabaes on yy ried yp eERSrS | ae |} nese ports was $11.45 gold per picul of 133 1-3 
to Varbentans hes _ orm. retoey. 3 haven & | 1.000,966.—SOAP FOR PAINT. VARNISH, «te. | pounds, or 8.6 cents gold per pound, 

a eae Germany Filed April 25, 1911 ” Serial No, | Carieton Ellis Larchmont, N. Y. Filed Dec. In 1910 the same average price was 8.4 
_- * - —— or = 18. 1908. Serial No. 468,153. ents gold per pound. A recent invoice of this 


| late was at the rate of $24, local cur- 
Eee 


623,177. 
icy, per pieul, $10.80 gold per picul, or 
| 


Patents Granted Sted 
7.56 cents gola per pound net, i. e., not in- 


the | ‘ ”.—-MONOCINNAMIC ISTER OF 
GLYCERIN, Jurgen ‘allsen, Elberfeld, (Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) cluding commissions and similar charges. The 
rt of this article from Hong Kong is larg 


Cultivating Foreign Markets. y in control of German firms. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 14, 1911. ——— ee 
The report of the Chief of the Bureau (Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 


Under this heading we give a resume of 
patents relating to the various trades re pre- 
sented by the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter Germany assigno! irbenfabriken 
issued by the United States Patent Office. vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co Elberfeld, Ger- 
Printed copies of patents are furnished by the many, a corporation of Germany. Filed 
Patent Office For these address the Commis- May 2, 1911. Serial No, 624,590. 
ae of Patents, Washington, D, C., giving ca 
the number of the patent. 5 TATRA RY ‘ — , : 

1,000,010.—MONOCINNAMI( ESTER OF | of Manufactures, just made public, con- * . 
- GLYCOL. Paul Schickler and Hans Hahl, | tains some valuable suggestions regard- Domestic Production of Lead and 
Issued August 1. Elberfe ld, Germany, assignors to Farben- ing the work that is being done through Zi 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., El- the commercial agents to bring American inc, 


900,205.— BUCK I, FOR WHITE ~- LEAD berfeld, Germany, a corporation of Ger- xporters into closer relation with for- Washington, Oct. 13, 1911. 


MANUFACTURE Haywood P. Cavarly, many Filed May 2, 111 Serial No i j 
led } 2, - Serial No. | Sig eta this connec the re- Se : 
eign mark In this connection the re In a report just made by V. C. Heikes, 


| 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. Filed De 5, 1910, 624,609, 

Serial No, 585 ; aE D port says: of the United States Geological Survey, 

: men . Ph an Ee a 1,000,162.—F INISH IMOVER. Carleton El- | It is believed that the work of the Bureau | discussing the production of lead and zinc 

COMPOSITION OF MATTER TO lis, Montclair, N. J., assignor to Chadeloid | of Manufactures is becoming so important to |in Montana, the following facts are 

ID IN EXTRACTING . XCIOUS Chemical Company, New York N y «2 the manufacturing interests of the country that given:— 

FROM THEIR ORE: Hans corporation of West Virginia. Filed Dec. we are justified in assuming that liberal sup 

Perth Amboy, N. J., assignor 20, 1910. Serial No, 598,308 port will be given to its activities by Congress. The production of lead in Montana increase: 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical aed The field to be developed is very large and pos from 2,983,430 pounds in 1909 to 4,106,292 

pany, New York, . Y., a corporation of | ° a “Ree a cece ees aes sesses great opportunities for useful and profit pounds in 1910 Nearly all of the metal 

Ne w York. Filed Sept. 21, 1909 Serial No. ne gee Ae, Ay ible service When these Seanmilitian are | mining counties in Montana made a small yield 

518,735, PRAREN AL GLAND : Charles E Vander fully understood by commercial, industrial and | of lea but Jefferson county, with a produc- 

| fined Collingswood, N. J aaalamne bn H K, | manufacturing interests there will undoubtedly | tion of 1,975,492 pounds in 1910, against 1,568, 

999,230.—AZ DYE. Seorg } Mulford Company, Phila Jelphia Pa a ame be an insistent demand from them for ade- | 696 pounds in 1909, produced nearly half of the 
fort-on-the-Main, eri ‘vy, ¢ poration of Pennsylvania, Filed Oct. '9, 1909, | Guat and ample equipment to carry forward | State output in both years, ; 

Cassella Color Company, } . N 7 serial No. 521.859 Semawed athe 26! 19Lt the legitimate work of this office for the fos _ Uf Montana's zine output in 1910, which was 

Filed Dec. 10, 1910. Serial No. $ 9. Serial No. 629.540 " om oe" | tering, promoting and developing of the manu- 31,638,184 pounds (figured as spelter), against 

oe ou, | facturing interests of the United States 9,: 24 pounds in 1909, the Summit Valley 

anaes |; There are many factors and influences now district, in Silver Bow county, produced all 


999,236.—PROCESS FOR PREPARING CEL- | 1,000,269.—BLUE DISAZO DYE. Heinrich | at work that will produce in the immediate | but 18,000 pounds. arly all of the zine ore 
LULOSE E S IN DEFINITE FORMS. Jordan and Wilhelm Neelmeier, Leverkusen future a very much deeper interest in the work | was sent to concentrating plants, and the con- 
Leonhard Lederer Sulz ] Germany. | near Cologne, Germany, assignors to Far- | of the Federal Government for the promotion | centrates produced contained 31,334,204 pounds 
Filed Novy 0, 1908 Ss ‘ No. 345,776. benfabriken vorm. Friedr Bayer & Co., El- f commerce, and the Bureau of Manufactures of zinc; the crude ore sent to smelters yielded 
(Specime . berfeld, Germany, a corporation of Germany. |if made an efficient instrument for earrying | only 303,980 pounds. 

Filed May 10, 1911. Serial No. 626,245 out the functions allotted to it by law, it is In the same connection a report is made 
999,403.—W EI G ec Robert N. — re = ae required to extend its present | hy ©, N. Gerry, of the Survey, on the lead 
Ruyle Rood é r of one- boundaries of service alate : de e - ~ eee! Raa 
fo irth t Harr . er i and f cece an 1,000,290 -PROCESS OF MAKING CALCIUM Regarding the foreign traffic section of ios folle production of Idaho, which gives 

Albert ‘ toodhouse, I led May | ALUMINATE AND OTHER PRODUCTS. | «ne bureau the report makes the follow- |<, lowing facts:— 

: Samuel! Peacock, Chicago, Ill, assignor to © bureau, 7 PORROS LAO *S5) The output of lead in Idaho in 1910 increased 
American Cyanamid C £ . New York, | /"5 £ xplanatory comment:— 2,272,554 pounds over that of 1909. The value 
N. Y., a corporation ] e Filed June The tariff work of the Dureau of Manufac- | of the lead produced in 1910 was 61.5 per cent, 
Serial No. 602, tures is essentially descriptive and explana- h value of the total metal production. 
fg ZIN i Wat haff | peta tory. Criticism of laws and regulations is ude ore shipped to smelters contained 50,084, 
Joset re I irg, i ot oax sae ecient sae as . = avoided, and all complaints of unfair treat- | 367 pounds, and concentrates (of which all but 
Filed March 23 Serial No 13." I 00,2 —INSULATING COMPOSITION. Wil- | ment of American products abroad are trans- | 704,562 pounds came from Shoshone county) 

t ae, Sneneh, Saat Sa Coty, Ra, assignor tO | mitted to the Department of State, to which i d 178,174,472 pounds. The production of 
ons ae ia : : ‘ nae — ‘atents orpora ton, a corporation | diplomatic negotiations are intrusted. Spec 1 | Blaine county decreased 477,302 pounds, while 
aR ‘2 e act ft noe 7 aon ea Retry Filed Sept. 29, 1910. Serial No. | efforts have been made during the past year | Lemhi county showed an increased yield of 

Riebrich EE ney re a ; to increase the practical usefulness of the tariff 6,394,404 pounds, or nearly half of the State's 
eats. tit ee : on a : eae : work to the business interests of the United | increase, owing to the completion of the Gil- 
; f = Yr? - Ls ¢ } 110,295 tEPARATION FOR SLOWLY | States. Manufacturers and exporters have | more and Pittsburgh Railroad from Armstead, 
poetes No. tap Rah - 7 , wow SEER ‘G OXYGEN Leopold Sarason, | been invited to register their names and to in Montana, to Salmon, Idaho. The Yerka dis- 
> es ee, OEM, OoM, rschs ‘ near Berlin, Germany. Filed | dicate the articles of merch se and the | trict, with a yield of pounds, was 
Serial No. 462,260. |} countries with which they are concerned, for | much the largest producer in Shoshone county 

| the State. The lead output of the 


999,490.—CELLULOSE - ESTER COMPOSI- the twofold purpose of selecting for imme- | and in 
F ite treatment in publications the subjects | Hunter district was 34,319,319 pounds, and that 


TION. Carlet tllis, Larchmont, N. Y., | 10 211 POCTEd pele eye 1 
assignor to E :-Foster Company, a cor- gy ; , E rT OF PRODI ING PHOS- | that will be of widest interest and of facili- | of the Lelande district 72,840,963 pounds 
poration of New Jersey Filed Noy. 9, 1907. TIOUS ‘PRODUC XID : AND | EMENTI ting the prompt transmission of notice as to The zine production of Idaho wa 52,104 
Serial No, 401,515. oie oo Cre. ; ie x Ss Washburn, | recent or impendir tariff changes. pounds greater in 1910 than in 1909 With the 
a aaa ao ee ner .- neri an ( yana- i perience demonstrated that the com- | exception of a small quantity of zine produced 
999,491.—_METAL-POLISH. Carleton Ellis, of Main Filed ren am a corporation pilation of reports giving the rates of duty on | in Blaine county the output was derived from 
Larchmont, N. Y., assignor to Ellis-Foster - 610,860. _ : perial No. | a group of commodities in various countries is | concentrates snipped from the Success mine, In 
a } of greater usefulness than the publication of ] Shoshone county. 





999,420.—PROCES p EPARATING NC | 17, 1909 














The Analytical Examination of 


Linseed Oil. 
(By Harold R. Jensen, B.SC., Liverpool.) 


The Liebermann color reaction recently 
suggested by Messrs. Bird and Lucas as 
a test for the presence of rosin and rosin 
oils in linseed oil is not capable of such 
application, or at any rate in only a lim- 
ited way; for all oils contain naturally 
some sitosterol which gives a very sim- 
ilar color—i. e., a bluish violet reddening 
on standing; as a rule the darker the 
linseed oil the stronger the color, owing 
to the larger content of unsaponifiable 
matter and sitosterol. Perfectly genuine 
and high quality oils also have a refrac- 
tive index falling to 1.482 at 15 deg., so 
that the minimum 1.4832 suggested is too 
high. An unsaponifiable matter limit of 
1 per cent. is unnecessarily exclusive with 
oils used for veterinary purposes and ex- 
ternal liniments. 

In view of the small but persistent adul- 
terations which the high prices lately rul- 
ing have encouraged, complete analyses of 
several doubtful oils have been under- 
taken, with results as shown: below. 
Rapid working modifications devised are 
added subsequently to show how the 
more difficult figures were obtained. The 
figures clearly show the failure of the 
ordinary tests, apart from the tedious 
cholesteryl acetate test and physical tests, 
to disclose, say, small additions of fish 
oils, etc. As, for example, in sample 4:— 
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The interpretation of the figures in 
cases of refined adulteration under 10 per 
cent. is very difficult, and the most conclu- 
sive results may be expected from the 
bromination directly of the unsaturated 
glycerides (of the oil) contirmed if neces- 
sary by a bromination of the unsaturated 
acids, working in the latter case on the 
insoluble mixed fatty acids; the bromides 
containing six Br. atoms and upward per 
molecule—i. e., the bromides of the most 
unsaturated acids present (or their 
glycerides) being finally separated by 
reason of their insolubility in cooled ether, 
those addition compounds containing a 
lower proportion of bromine being freely 
soluble in ether. 

It is preferable to combine several anal- 
yses as far as possible, thus:—First de- 
termine the proportion of unsaponifiable 
matter present in the usual way, by sa- 
ponifying for one hour under a reflux 
condenser, 5 gms. of oil with 3 gms. of 
KOH dissolved in 50 C.c. of 9 per cent. al- 
cohol, transferring to a dish and evapo- 
rating down on a water bath, pouring 
back to a separator with the aid of 80 
C.c. warm water, cool and extract the 
unsaponifiable matter with 30, 30, 30 C.c. 
ether; wash this ether extract, evaporate, 
dry, and weigh—rosin and mineral oils 
being detected at this stage. The residual 
soap solution in the separator may now 
be acidified with 30 C.c. HCl (s.g. 1.05), 
shaken and senarated from the either now 
thrown out of solution, and the lower 
layer further extracted with 20, 20 C.c. 
ether; wash the mixed ether extracts free 
from HC! with 6, 6, 6 C.c. water, finally 
adjusting the volume in a stoppered flask 
to exactly 100 C.c. with anhydrous ether. 
Although the loss of fatty acids by this 
process is below 0.5 per cent., it is suf- 
ficient to prevent the exact computation 
of the acid strength of this solution, al- 
though with dexterous working on aver- 
age genuine oils the usual yield will be 
93.6 per cent. of the weight of oil taken. 
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This solution, it is true, does not quite 
represent the mixed insoluble fatty acids 
of the oil, for the saturated hydroxy 
acids, linusic and sativic acids, which are 
possibly increased in amount by the sa- 
ponification, evaporation, ete., are in- 
soluble in ether, and must accordingly 
be lost; that this is so is indicated by the 
higher iodine and neutralization vaiues 
obtained for the acids. This is, however, 
insuflicient to vitiate the results, and 
since the extent of any such decomposi- 
tions in working is unknown these results 
may be more representative than with 
acids otherwise obtained. In view of the 
considerable advantages and increased 
accuracy in other directions the modifica- 
tion would seem to be quite justified and 
to give uniform results. Twenty-five 
cubie centimeters may now be abstracted 
with an accurate pipette and transferred 
to a 100 C.c. rubber-stoppered Erlenmeyer 
flask, with the addition of 15 C.c. ether 
and 3 C.c. glacial acetic acid, cooled in 
iced water, and 0.5.0.8 C.c. of bromine 
added in drops until the red color persists, 
then after setting aside at the same tem- 
perature for two to three hours tor the 
full chemical addition of the bromine, the 
white precipitate is collected on two in- 
terleaved counterpoised filter papers in a 
covered funnel, washing flask and precip- 
itate with 6x8 C.c. of cooled 0.720 ether 
to remove free bromine and the lower 
soluble bromine compounds, dried at % 
deg. and weighed, and the yield calcu- 
lated trom 100 gms. of the acids. Too 
high a melting point with too high a 
yield in proportion to the iodine value 
suggests the addition of fish oils; too low 
a yield, an admixture with vegetable and 
mineral oils. The figures given are some- 
what different from those published by 
Lewkowitsch and his assistants. 

To obtain the actual weight of the acids 
in 25 C.c. ether solution rapidly evaporate 
25 C.c. of the ether solution in a weighed 
beaker on a water bath, desiccating the 
residue with 5.5 C.c. of absolute alcohol 
for ten minutes, drying at 95 deg. for a 
further ten minutes, the lowest weight ob- 
tained being taken as the fatty acid con- 
tent of the solution, which will be found 
sufficiently exact for all practical pur- 
poses to the unoxidized acid weight. The 
refractive index and melting point of 
this residue can be taken. 

By this method the unsaturated acids 
are worked with in solution free from un- 
saponified matter, and apparently judg- 
ing by the high bromine addition in the 
condition of least oxidation; and the ex- 
tremely troublesome alternative—the sep- 
aration and desiccation of the mixed in- 
soluble acids in a carbon dioxide or hy- 
drogen atmosphere is entirely avoided. 
Further useful acid constants can be ob- 
tained quite simply by using this same 
‘ther solution—e.g., iodine value—in which 
case it is convenient to dilute 25 C.c. of 
ether solution to 250 C.c. with any inert 
solvent, and to use 25 C.c. of the latter 
with 20 C.c. Wijs or Hanus reagent and 
10 C.ec. carbon tetrachloride, with two 
hours’ contact in the usual way, taking 
notice of the fact that such a large pro- 
portional amount of ether has a low 
though perceptible iodine value, equiva- 
lent under the experimetnal conditions to 
25 per cent. of its full average value of 
0.38 if done in blank with the reagent, 
and hence it is necessary to correct the 
observed iodine values by a 5.6 per cent. 
reduction; this complication can no doubt 
be avoided if carbon tetrachloride is sub- 
stituted for ether throughout. Similarly 
neutralization value. This operation now 
being within the sphere of practical anal- 
ysis, it is intended to apply this method to 
codliver oils in order to throw light on 
the comparative physiological values of 
varying grades of oil from the chemical 
standpoint of the importance assigned to 
the unsaturated compounds by the re- 
searches of Williams and Branch. 

This work has been necessarily under- 
taken in the regular testing of supplies. 
and is published by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Evans Sons Lescher and Webb, 
in whose laboratory the estimations were 
carried out. 
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Minerals of Peru. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PETROLEUM FIELDS 

—OIL REFINERIES ESTABLISHED— 

ENGLISH COMPANIES ARE ACTIVE 

IN NEW FIELDS. 

Washington, Oct. 13, 1911. 

A review of the mineral resources of 
Peru, sent to the Bureau of Manufactures 
by Consul-General William H. Robertson, 
at Caliao, supplements a previous report 
sent to the bureau in August last. That 
part of this report which deals with the 
oil industry gives some interesting facts 
regarding the development of the oil 
fields of Peru, which is said to be con- 
stantly increasing. Speaking of the oil in- 
dustry in general, Mr. Robertson says:— 
that Peruvian 
rank in respect 
distillates, kerosene and gas- 
oline, and that it probably comes next to 
Russian oil in its suitability for producing 
high-grade lubricants. It contains very 
little tar. It is claimed by some that the 
kerosene and _ gasoline which are odor- 
less, are superior to the best quality of 
these imported from the United States, and 
it is believed that the various products 
of Peruvian petroleum will in time prove 
strong competitors of the corresponding 
American articles, not only in this market 
but also in those of Chile, Argentina, etc. 
In 1910 shipments of Peruvian  benzine 
were made for the first time to California 
by the London and Pacific Petroleum Com- 
pany, in regular tank steamers, which 
brought back California oil, which is re- 
fined in Peru, the gasoline, benzine and 
kerosene being sold here and in Chile, and 
the residue sold also in Peru or Chile as 
fue! oil. There are already two oil re- 
fineries in Peru, producing kerosene, gaso- 
line, benzine and lubricants of fine quality. 
One of these refineries had a capacity of 
150,000 gallons per month at the end of 
1910, and recent additions to the plant will 
give it a capacity of 200,000 gallons monthly. 
There is said to be four leading oil 
fields in Peru—one in Negritos, or Talara 
field, which lies on the coast, about forty 
miles northwest of Paita, which is the 
part for the department of Piura. Sta- 
tistics returned by the London & Pacific 
Petroleum Company are that it has 297 
wells actually pumping at the present 
time in ihe Negritos field. The production 
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in 1910 aggregated 768,413 barrels of crude 
oil, 340,495 barrels of oil distilled, 238,764 
barrels of residuum, 62,756 barrels of ben- 
zine and 18,781 barrels of kerosene. In 
other lines of production substantial in- 
creases were shown in these returns 
compared with the 1909 production, 

In the Zorritos field, in the extreme 
northern part of Peru, also on the ocean, 
operations are conducted by the Peruvian 
firm of Faustino G. Piaggio & Co. This 
company has a complete refining and dis- 
tilling plant, with iron storage tanks and 
a pier for loading steamers at Tumbes 
from a floating pipe line. It also has 
barge offices, yards, tanks, wharves and 
shops at Callao. At the end of 1910 this 
company had forty-five producing wells, 
three of which were flowing, and an out- 
put of some 15,000 tons a year. The 
quality of the Zorritos petroleum and its 
by-products is excellent. It is claimed 
that still more recent additions to the 
originai plant will provide a capacity of 
1,500,000 gallons per year of kerosene and 
gasoline. In 1910 the figures as to these 
fields show a petroleum production of 
5,091,000 gallons; kerosene, 549,000 gallons, 
and gasoline, $4,420 gallons. 

Reference is also made to 
and other fields, which are 
agents of a concern in Lima and Callao. 
At the end of 1910 the Lobitos Oilfield 
Company, a British concern, was pumping 
ninety-two wells. “The quality of the 
oil is high, and it is all sold at good 
prices, chiefly in Peru, Chile and the 
United States.’’ The total output of 
crude petroleum from the Lobitos oil 
fields for 1910 was 53,344 tons. Referring 
to the other Peruvian oil fields, this report 
says:— 

There is another 
operating in the oil 
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newer British company 
fields in Northern Peru, 
and shipping through the port of Talara, 
ealled the Lagunitos Oil Company, which 
has some fifteen wells going now, delivering 
about 600 tons of crvde petroleum per 
month, which it expects to increase soon to 
1,500 tons. The company is an offshoot of 
the Lendon and Pacific Petroleum Company. 
It has no refinery. 

The fourth most important field is that in 
the Department of Puno, near Huancane, 
where an American concern has spent con- 
siderable money in_ sinking wells, but 
where the production is more limited. The 
oil of Puno has a paraffine base, while that 
of the departments of Tumbes and Piura 
has an asphalt base. 

Petroleum is also found in the districts of 
Pirin, Chimbote, Jauja, Huancavelica and 
Tea. In fact, it seems to extend pretty 
much through the entire mineral belt of 
Peru, at intervals, from Tumbes in the 
north to Lake Titicaca, on the Bolivian 
frontier, in the south. Outside of the local 
market, which is constantly growing, oil 
:7 sent to Chile, the United States, and even 
Japan. 

The Peruvian wells along the coast run 
from out in the sea to many miles inland, 
varying in depth from 250 to 3,048 feet. The 
total production for 1910 was:—Crude oil, 
175.000 metrie tons; kerosene, 1,050,000 gal- 
lons; gasoline and benzine, 155,000 gallons. 
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Foreign Markets for Paints. 


AMERICAN PAINT MAKERS DO NOT 
SELL MUCH ABROAD—CONSULAR 
REPORTS GIVE LITTLE INFORMA- 
TION REGARDING SOUTH AMERICAN 
OPPORTUNITIES — WATER PAINTS 
MIGHT BE SOLD IN CHINA—TRADE 
WITH SPAIN IS DECLINING, 


Washington, Oct. 13, 1911. 

A series of brief reports regarding for- 
eign markets for paint have been received 
from Spain, China, India, Japan, Brazil 
and Chile. 

In view of the fact that there are inti- 
mations by the Bureau of Manufactures 
that there should be an excellent opening 
for sales of American paints in South 
American countries, it is surprising how 
raeager the reports received from con- 
sular officers in South American countries 
really are. In a report from Brazil no 
statistics are given later than 1909, when 
$42,200 worth of prepared paints were im- 
ported into the port of Santos. The pres- 
ent duty on paint is given at the equiv- 
alent of 4.1 cents per kilo. Importations 
of paint from the United States into 
Brazil are granted the 20 per cent. prefer- 
ential tariff reduction under the conces- 
sions made by Brazil to American im- 
ports, 
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recent figures are given by 
Winslow at Vaiparaiso regarding pros- 
pects for the paint trade in Chile. He 
says that imports of paints of all kinds in 
ivv9 amounted to $347,158 United States 
gold. Of these imports England sent 
about 52 per cent., Germany 26 per cent. 
and the United States only 6 per cent. 
Mr. Winslow says:—‘‘The most effective 
way to get this business is to send a 
practical man into the field to study the 
conditions and establish good agencies 
in the important centers of South Amer- 
ica. It may be possible to get an occa- 
sional order by mail, but it does not ap- 
pear possible to establish a business 
worth while in that way.” 

Very little of interest is shown regard- 
ing prospects for the paint trade in 
Japan. Consul George N. West, writing 
from Kobe, says that Japan imported dur- 
ing 1909 $62,737 worth of paint and only 
$540 worth came from the United States, 
while Germany sent $1,292 worth. He 
adds, “The Japanese generally do not 
paint their houses or boats, the bulk of 
what is imported being used on foreign 
style houses and steam vessels. There is 
a Japanese paint manufacturing company 
at Osaka.” 

From Madras a few points regarding the 
paint trade of India are received. It is 
said that during the year ending March 
31, 1910, paint and colors to the value of 
$130,000 were imported into the Madras 
district. This represented about 20,000 
hundredweight of paint imported into 
that district, of which America furnished 
only 122 hundredweight, valued at $1,239. 
“There is, however, a gradual increasing 
demand for this class of goods, and there 
is no reason why, if proper efforts are 
made, dealers in the United States should 
not secure a far greater proportion of 
the trade than they have at present.” 

Regarding the paint trade of China, two 
brief reports are given from Consul J. H. 
Arnold, at Amoy, and Consul Baker, at 
Antung. Mr. Arnold says that there 
should be a market for a first-class water 
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paint in South China, provided the price 
is reasonable. “However, the ordinary 


|} oil paints seem to mildew end tarnish in 


2 damp climate such as this.” In the 
Antung district it is stated that Japanese 
paint has thus far enjoyed the largest 
sale, but the Chinese prefer American or 
when the prices are with- 
Tf, therefore, a cheap and 
durable paint could be placed on the mar- 
ket it should enjoy a ready sale.’’ 
Regarding the import paint trade of 
Spain some details are given by Consul 
Robert Frazer, Jr., at Valencia, who 
says:— 
varnishes, 
in Spain 
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important 


Imports of paints, 
which were relatively 
up to seven or eight years ago, have been 
steadily declining since, and are now quite 
insignificant. With the exception of enamels, 
in which there is still a small retail busi- 
ness in English, French and German prod- 
ucts, and dry paints in 2-kilo packages (4.4 
pounds), which sell at the equivalent of 9 
cents per kilo (2.2 pounds), there is prac- 
tically no importing at all in this line. 

Spanish home factories, of which there 
is an important one near this city, and 
several still more important in the districts 
of sarcelona, Bilboa, ete., are now supply- 
ing the needs of the country in paints of all 
ordinary descriptions. Only specialties in 
standard brands and in retail quantities are 
imported from Great Britain and France; 
these are distributed through travelers or 
agencies at Barcelona. There are, there- 
fore, no importers or general merchants here 
handling imported paints and colors and as 
American paints are practically not known, 
it would be difficult to open up business 
through correspondence alone, even if prices 
and sale terms were favorable. Importers, 
general merchants, and agents in miscella- 
neous chemicals are established principally 
at Barcelona, which is the great distribt- 
ting center for all imported products in 
Spain. 

At present there appears to be little pros- 
pect of securing anything beyond a very 
small trade in imported paints, the mar- 
ket for very fine paints and specialties be- 
ing limited, while every other class of goods 
in this line is made at home, the minerals 
forming the basis of paints and colors be- 
ing produced in Spain and protected by 
tariff. The tariff is $4.83 per 100 kilos on 
paints that are mixed or prepared in oll, 
varnish, glue, or similar substances, or $1.45 
per 100 kilos if in the form of powder, 
crystals, ete. Varnishes pay $5.89 per 100 
kilos, but if prepared on an alcoholic basis 
they are assessed an additional duty of 
$9.65 per hectoliter (26.41 gallons). 
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The Marseilles Peanut Oil Industry. 


Peanut oil ranks next to olive oil in 
popular favor, being generally preferred 
in France to cotton oil. It is highly 
rated as a salad and a cooking oil, and is 
used extensively in the manufacture of 
margarine and by sardine packers. It is 
frequently mixed with olive and other 
vegetable oils. ‘The industrial grades ob- 
tained from the Indian nuts and the sec- 
ond pressings of the African varieties are 
consumed mainly by the soap making in- 
dustry, but a certain proportion is also 
employed for illuminating and lubricat- 
ing purposes. The Marseilles mills pro- 
auced in 1910 170,000 tons of peanut oil- 
cake. The cake is used for cattle feeding, 
About 80,000 tons are exported annually, 
chiefly to Germany and Scandinavia. 
Peanuts in the shell are never ground 
whole in the Marseilles mills. On the 
contrary, expression of the oil is almost 
invariably preceded by a careful prepara- 
tion of the nuts, particularly in the case 
of edible oil. The peanuts are crushed 
only after having been cleaned and decor- 
ticated, and after every effort has been 
mude to remove entirely the germs and 
the red skin covering the kernels. All 
these operations are done by machinery. 
According to the United States Consul- 
General at Marseilles, the peanuts un- 
dergo a preliminary cleaning in a rotary 
sieve, they are afterward brought by a 
lift to the decorticating machine and 
passed through grooved rollers so adjust- 
ed as to husk the nuts without crushing 
the kernels. The separation of the husks 
and kernels is effected by ventilation. 
The germs, sprouts and red skin still 
adhering to the kernels after the husk- 
ing process, are stripped off by friction 
against the coarse wired meshes of @ 
rapidly oscillating sieve, the operation be- 
ing completed by a ventilator connected 
with the apparatus. It is extremely diffi- 
cult, however, to detach the red cuticle 
entirely from the kernels, and in the case 
of new crop nuts it is said to be a prac- 
ticle impossibility. After the kerneis 
have been cleaned, they are ground by 
a crusher provided with two pairs of 
rollers. The mass emerging from the 
roliers falls into a ‘‘sasseur,”’ or sifter, 
which separates the coarse from the fine 
meal, the remaining stones and other for- 
eign substances having been eliminated 
by an aspirator. The meal is then put 
into hair bags and subjected to hydraulie 
pressure, from twelve to fifteen bags sep- 
arated by metal plates being pressed at 
the same time. A bag containing about 
10 kil. (22 pounds) of meal. The first 
pressing, which furnishes the high grade 
oil, is made without heating the meal. 
This pressing lasts usually about one 
hour. For the second pressing the bags 
are generally emptied, the meal reground, 
and brought to a temperature of & to 
122 degrees F., according to the quality 
and condition of the nuts. The same 
amount of pressure is applied as for the 
first pressing, and the same press may 
be used. A smaller yield but a finer 
grade of oil results from the second 
pressing when the supplementary grind- 
ing of the meal is dispensed with. In 
some mills a third pressure is applied, 
but this is an unusual practice. The yield 
of oil varies with the origin and condi- 
tion of the nuts. The Senegal peanuts 
in the shell yield about 33 per cent. of 
their gross weight, the Gambia peanuts 
31142 to 32 per cent. Both of these varieties 
yield from 21 to 23 per cent. on the first 
pressing, and 10 to 11 per cent. on the 
second pressing. The average oil yield 
of the shelled peanuts is about 329 per 
cent. for the Indian nuts and 42 per cent. 
for the Mozambique. After running from 
the presses peanut ofl does not need re- 
fining, but is simply filtered. It is then 
fit for consumption as salad oil. Bleach- 
ing is resorted to only in order to produce 
the white ofl required in the manufacture 
of margarine.—Journal of the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts. 
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Profit and Satisfaction 


T PAYS the jobbing druggist to carry a rep- 
resentative stock of the pharmaceutical and 
biological preparations of Parke, Davis & Co.; 
to be able to supply them promptly upon requl- 
sitions from his retail customers; to dispense 
them on unspecified orders. It pays in dollars 
and cents. It pays in personal satisfaction—the 
satisfaction which comes from handling products 
of known therapeutic worth; merchandise for 
which there is an assured and definite demand. 


a 

Our pharmaceutical and biological products are accu- 
rately standardized, chemically or physiologically. We were 
pioneers in standardization, introducing the first assayed 
preparation more than thirty years ago. We championed 
standardization when it was ridiculed by routine manufac- 
turers throughout the length and breadth of the country— 
years before its necessity was recognized by the United 
States Pharmacopeia. 
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Our pharmaceutical and biological products are in uni- 
versal demand by the medical profession and the retail 
drug trade. They are everlastingly advertised and detailed 
to physicians and pharmacists. ‘They are always acceptable 
when supplied upon unspecified orders. 


CARRY OUR FULL LINE—IT WILL PAY YOU HANDSOMELY. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


Laboratcries: Detroit, Mich.; Walkerville, Ont.; Hounslow, Eng. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Seattle; London, Eng.; Montreal, Que.; 
Sydney, N.S.W.; Bombay, India; Tokio, Japam St. Petersburg, Russia; Buenos Aires, Argentina. 





